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Louis XII.’s Dosigns on Italy.— Alarm of the Spanish Court — Bold 
Conduct of its Minister at Rome.— Celebrated Partition of Naples. 
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Durine the last four years of our narrative, in 
which the unsettled state of the kingdom and the 
progress of foreign discovery appeared to demand 
the whole attention of the sovereigns, a most im- 
portant revolution was going forward in the affairs 
of Italy. The death of Charles the Eighth would 
seem to have dissolved the relations recently arisen 
between that country and the rest of Europe, and 
to have restored it to its ancient independence. It 
might naturally have been expected thet France, 
under her new monarch, who had reached a mature 
age, rendered still more mature by the lessons he 
had received in the school of adversity, would feel 
the folly of reviving ambitious schemes, which had 
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cost so dear and ended so disastrously. Italy, too, 
it might have been presumed, lacerated and still 
bleeding at every pore, would have learned the fatal 
consequence of invoking foreign aid in her domestic 
quarrels, and of throwing open the gates to a tor- 
tent, sure to sweep down friend and foe indiscrim- 
inately in its progress. But experience, alas! did 
not bring wisdom, and passion triumphed as usual. 

Louis the Twelfth, on ascending the throne, 
assumed the titles of Duke of Milan and King of 
Naples, thus unequivocally announcing his intention 
of asserting his claims, derived through the Visconti 
family, to the former, and through the Angevin 
dynasty, to the latter state. His aspiring temper 
was stimulated rather than satisfied by the martial 
renown he had acquired in the Italian wars ; and 
he was urged on by the great body of the French 
chivalry, who, disgusted with a life of inaction, 
longed for a field where they might win new laurels, 
and indulge in the joyous license of military adven- 
ure. 

Unhappily, the court of France found ready in- 
struments for its purpose in the profligate politi- 
cians of Italy. The Roman pontiff, in particular, 
Alexander the Sixth, whose criminal ambition as- 
sumes something respectable by contrast with the 
low vices in which he was habitually steeped, wil- 
lingly lent himself to a monarch, who could 50 
effectually serve his selfish schemes of building up 
the fortunes of his family. The ancient republic 
of Venice, departing from her usual sagacious poli- 
cy, and yielding to her hatred of Lodovico Sforza, 


Google 
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and to the lust of territorial acquisition, consented to 
unite her arms with those of France against Milan, 
in consideration of a share (not the lion’s share) of 
the spoils of victory. Florence, and many other 
inferior powers, whether from fear or weakness, or 
the shortsighted hope of assistance in their petty 
international feuds, consented either to throw their 
weight into the same scale, or to remain neutral.' 

Having thus secured himself from molestation in 
Italy, Louis the Twelfth entered into negotiations 
with such other European powers, as were most 
likely to interfere with his designs. The Emperor 
Maximilian, whose relations with Milan would 
most naturally have demanded his interposition, 
was deeply entangled in a war with the Swiss. 
The neutrality of Spain.was secured by the treaty 
of Marcoussis, August 5th, 1498, which settled all 
the existing differences with that country. And a 
treaty with Savoy in the following year guarantied 
a free passage through her mountain passes to the 
French army into Italy.* 

Having completed these arrangements. Louis lost 
no time in mustering his forces, which, descending 
like a torrent on the fair plains of Lombardy, 
effected the conquest of the entire duchy in little 
more than a fortnight ; and, although the prize was 
snatched fora moment ftom his grasp, yet French 
valor and Swiss perfidy soon restored it. The 
miserable Sforza, the dupe of arts which he had so 








* Goicciardini, Totoria, tom. i, 2 Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, 

"1645. — Flassan, tom. ii. pp. 397-400. — Flassan, 

ie Frangsise, tom. i. pp. Diplomatic Frangaisc, tom. i. p: 
279. 
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rart long practised, was transported into France, where 
™ he lingered out the remainder of his days in doleful 
captivity. He had first called the barbarians into 
Italy, and it was a righteous retribution which made 

him their earliest victim.’ 
anma the — By the conquest of Milan, France now took her 


place among the Italian powers. A preponderating 
weight was thus thrown into the scale, which dis- 
turbed the ancient political balance, and which, if 
the projects on Naples should be realized, would 
wholly annihilate it. These consequences, to which 
the Italian states seemed strangely insensible, had 
long been foreseen by the sagacious eye of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, who watched the movements of 
his powerful neighbour with the deepest amxi 
He had endeavoured, before the invasion of M 
to awaken the different governments in Italy to a 
sense of their danger, and to stir them up to some 
efficient combination against it.‘ Both he and the 
queen had beheld with disquietude the increasing 











3 Guicciardini, Istotia, lib. 4, pp. 


dices, which clouded the optics of 
250 - 252. — Mémoires de La Tré- te 


his countrymen, saw with deep re- 





moille, chap. 19., apud Petitot, 
Collection de Mémoires, tom. xiv, 
—Buonaceorsi, Diario de* Succes 
1 pid Importanti, (Fiorenza, 1568,) 


Hint. del Rey Hernan- 

jb. 3, cap. 31. 

‘Martyr, in a letter written soon 
after Siorza’s recovery of his capi- 
tal, says that the Spanish sove- 
reigns “ could not conceal their jo 
tt ihe event, ouch wae their joa 
onsy of France.” (Opus pi 
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corruptions of the papal court, and that shameless 
eupidity and lust of power, which made it the con- 
venient tool of the French monarch. 

By their orders, Garcilasso de la Vega, the Span- 
ish ambassador, read a letter from his sovereigns 
in the presence of his Holiness, commenting on his 
scandalous immorality, his invasion of ecclesiastical 
rights appertaining to the Spanish crown, his 
schemes of selfish aggrandizement, and especially 
his avowed purpose of transferring his son, Casar 
Borgia, from a sacred to a secular dignity ; a cir- 
cumstance that must necessarily make him, from 
the manner in which it was to be conducted, the 
instrument of Louis the Twelfth.* 


This unsavory rebuke, which probably lost noth- 


ing of its pungency from the tone in which it was 
delivered, so incensed the pape that he attempted 
to seize the paper and tear it in pieces, giving vent 
at the same time to the most indecent reproaches 
against the minister and his sovereigns. Garcilas- 
so coolly waited till the storm had subsided, and 
then replied undauntedly, “ That he had uttered no 
more than became a loyal subject of Castile; that 
he should never shrink from declaring freely what 
his sovereigns commanded, or what he conceived to 
be for the good of Christendom ; and, if his Holi- 
ness were displeased with it, he could dismiss him 


5 Louis XTL., for the good offices 
of the pope in the affair of hie di- 
vorce from the unfortunate Jeanne 
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from his court, where he was convinced, indeed, his 
residence could be no longer useful.””* 

Ferdinand had no better fortune at Venice, where 
his negotiations were conducted by Lorenzo Suarez 
de la Vega, an adroit diplomatist, brothes of Gar- 
cilasso.7_ These negotiations were resumed atter 
the occupation of Milan by the French, when the 
minister availed himself of the jealousy occasioned 
by that event to excite a determined resistance to 
the proposed aggression on Naples. But the repub- 
lic was too sorely pressed by the Turkish war, — 
which Sforza, in the hope of creating a diversion in 
his own favor, had brought on his country,—to allow 
leisure for other operations. Nor did the Spanish 
court succeed any better at this crisis with the em- 
peror Maximilian, whose magnificent pretensions 
were ridiculously contrasted With his limited author- 
ity, and still more limited revenues, so scanty, in- 
deed, as to gain him the contemptuous epithet among 
the Italians of pochi denart, or “ the Moneyless. ” 
He had conceived himself, indeed, greatly injured, 
both on the score of his imperial rights and his con 
nexion with Sforza, by the conquest of Milan ; but, 








© Zuritn, Hist, del Rey Hernan- Castilion, however, appears to have 
do, tom: i. Nb, 3, cap, 33. had its effect; since we find the pope 
Garciiasso eI Vega seems to soon afer revoking an offensive eo 
have possessed little of the courtly clesiastcal provision he had made 
and politic address of a diploma- in Spsin, taking occasion at the 
list, In a subsequent audience, same tine to eulogize the character 
which the poye gave him together of the Catholic soveseigne in full 
with a special embassy from Cas consistry. Ibid. lib. 3, cap. 33, 
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with the levity and cupidity essential to his charac- 
ter, he suffered himself, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the Spanish court, to be bribed into a 
truce with King Louis, which gave the latter full 
scope for his meditated enterprise on Naples.” 
Thus disembarrassed of the most formidable 
means of annoyance, the French monarch went 
briskly forward with his preparations, the object 
of which he did not affect to conceal. Frederic, 
the unfortunate king of Naples, saw himself with 
dismay now menaced with the loss of empire, be- 
fore he had time to taste the sweets of it. He knew 
not where to turn for refuge, in his desolate condi- 
tion, from the impending storm. His treasury was 
drained, and his kingdom wasted, by the late war. 
His subjects, although attached to his person, tere 
too familiar with revolutions to stake their lives or 
fortunes on the cast. His countrymen, the Italians, 
were in the interest of his enemy; and his near- 
est neighbour, the pope, had drawn from personal 
pique motives for the most deadly hostility. He 
had as little reliance on the king of Spain, his 
natural ally and kinsman, who, he well knew, had 
always regarded the crown of Naples as his own 
rightful inheritance. He resolved, therefore, to 
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apply at once to the French monarch; and he en- 
deavoured © propitiate him by the most humiliating 
concessions, — the offer of an annual tribute, and 
the surrender into his hands of some of the princi- 
pal fortresses in the kingdom. Finding these ad- 
vances coldly received, he invoked, in the extremity 
of his distress, the aid of the Turkish sultan, Baja- 
zet, the terror of Christendom, requesting such 
supplies of troops as should enable him to make 
head against their common foe. This desperate 
step produced no other result than that of furnish- 
ing the enemies of the unhappy prince with a plau- 
sible ground of accusation against him, of which 
they did not fail to make good use.’ 

The Spanish government, in the mean time, made 
the inost vivid remonstrances through its resident 
minister, or agents expressly accredited for the pur- 
pose, against the proposed expedition of Louis the 
Twelfth. It even went so far as to guaranty the 
faithful discharge of the tribute proffered by the 
king of Naples." But the reckless ambition of 
the French monarch, overleaping the barriers of 
prudence, and indeed of common sense, disdained 
the fruits of conquest without the name. 

Ferdinand now found himself apparently reduced 
to the alternative of abandoning the prize at once 
to the French king, or of making battle with him 


20 Goiociardini, Istoia, tom. i. Vita Magni Gonsalsi, ib. ty p 
Tib. 5, Chasse, 220, — ot Hist. de Venise, tra. 
Trost BPinep nepali lib, 28, cap. 3. — ii, p. 238 
Zarita, Hist. del Rey Heluando, "i Peer Martyr, Opus. Eriat 
tom i. lib. 3, eap 40.—Ciovio, lib. 14, epint. 218, 
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n defence of his royal kinsman. The first of these CHAPTER 


measures, which would bring a restless and power- 
ful rival on the borders of | his Sicilian dominions, 
was not to be thought of for a moment. The 
latter, which pledged him a second time to the sup- 
port of pretensions hostile to his own, was scarcely 
more palatable. A third expedient suggested itself; 
the partition of the kingdom, as hinted in the nego- 
tiations with Charles the Eighth," by which means 
the Spanish government, if it could not rescue the 
whole prize from the grasp of Louis, would at least 
divide it with him. 

Instructions were accordingly given to Gralla, the 
minister at the court of Paris, to sound the. govern- 
ment on this head, bringing it forward 2s his own 
private suggestion. Care was taken at the same 
time to secure a party in the French councils to the 
interests of Ferdinand."* The suggestions of the 
Spanish envoy received additional weight from the 
report of a considerable armament then equipping 
in the port of Malaga. Its ostensible purpose was 
to codperate with the Venetians in the defence of 
their possessions in the Levant. Its main object, 
however, was to cover the coasts of Sicily in any 
event from the French, and to afford means for 
prompt action on any point where circumstances 
might require it. The fleet consisted of about sixty 
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sail, large and smaN, and carried forces amounting 
to six hundred horse and four thousand foot, picked 
men, many of them drawn from the hardy regions 
of the north, which had been taxed least severely 
in the Moorish wars.'* 

The command of the whole was intrusted to the 
Great Captain, Gonsalvo of Cardova, who since his 
return home had fully sustained the high reputation, 
which his brilliant military talents had acquired for 
him abroad. Numerous volunteers, comprehending 
the noblest of the young chivalry of Spain, pressed 
forward to serve under the banner of this accom- 
plished and popular chieftain, Among them may 
be particularly noticed, Diego de Mendoza, son 
of the grand cardinal, Pedro de la Paz,'* Gonzala 
Pizarro, father of the celebrated adventurer of Peru, 
and Diego de Paredes, whose personal prowess and 
feats of extravagant daring furnished many an in- 
credible legend for chronicle and romance. With 
this gallant armament the Great Captain weighed 
anchor in the port of Malaga, in May, 1500, design- 
ing to touch at Sicily before proceeding against the 
Turks. * 
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Meanwhile, the negotiations between France and 
Spain, respecting Naples, were brought to a close, 
by a treaty for the equal partition of that kingdom 
between the two powers, ratified at Granada, No- 
vember 11th, 1500. This extraordinary document, 
after enlarging on the unmixed evils flowing from 
war, and the obligation on all Christians to preserve 
inviolate the blessed peace bequeathed them by the 
Saviour, proceeds to state that no other prince, 
save the kings of France and Aragon, can pretend 
to a title to the throne of Naples; and as King 
Frederic, its present occupant, has seen fit to en- 
danger the safety of all Christendom by bringing 
on it its bitterest enemy the Turks, the contracting 
parties, in order to rescue it from this imminent 
peril, and preserve inviolate the bond of peace, 
agree to take possession of his kingdom and divide 
it between them. It is then provided, that the 
northern portion, comprehending the Terra di La- 
voro and Abruzzo, be assigned to France, with the 
title of King of Naples and Jerusalem, and the 
southern, consisting of Apulia and Calabria, with 
the title of Duke of those provinces, to Spain, 
The dogana, an important duty levied on the flocks 
of the Capitanate, was to be collected by the 
officers of the Spanish government, and divided 
equally with France. Lastly, any inequality be~ 
tween the respective territories was to be so adjust- 
ed, that the revenues accruing to each of the parties 
should he precisely equal. The treaty was to be 
kept profoundly secret, until preparations were com- 
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rast pleted for the simultaneous occupation of the de 
voted territory by the combined powers.'” 

Such were the terms of this celebrated compact, 
by which two European potentates coolly carved 
out and divided between them the entire dominions 
of a third, who had given no cause for umbrage, 
and with whom they were both at that time in 
perfect peace and amity. Similar instances of po- 
litical robbery (to call it by the coarse name it 
merits) have occurred in later times; but never one 
founded on more flimsy pretexts, or veiled under a 
more detestable mask of hypocrisy. The principal 
odium of the transaction has attached to Ferdinand, 
as the kinsman of the unfortunate king of Naples. 
His conduct, however, admits of some palliatory 
considerations, that cannot be claimed for Louis. 
remix, The Aragonese nation always regarded the be- 
sim” quest of Ferdinand’s uncle Alfonso the Fifth in 

favor of his natural offspring as an unwarrantable 
and illegal act. The kingdom of Naples had been 
won by their own good swords, and, as such, was the 
rightful inheritance of their own princes. Nothing 
but the domestic troubles of his dominions had pre- 
vented John the Second of Aragon, on the decease 
of his brother, from asserting his claim by arms. 
His son, Ferdinand the Catholic, had hitherto ac- 
quiesced in the usurpation of the bastard branch of 
his house only from similar causes. On the acces- 
sion of the present monarch, he had made some 





17 See the orginal treaty, spud Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, toa 
iii. pp. 445, 446, 
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demonstrations of vindicating his pretensions to Na- cmrren 


ples, which, however, the intelligence he received 
from that kingdom induced him to defer to a more 
convenient season." But it was deferring, not re- 
linquishing his purpose. In the mean time, he 
carefully avoided entering into such engagements, 
as shou.d compel him toa different policy by con- 
necting his own interests with those of Frederic; 
and with this view, no doubt, rejected the alliance, 
strongly solicited by the latter, of the duke of Cala- 
bria, heir apparent to the Neapolitan crown, with 
his third daughter, the infanta Maria. Indeed, this 
disposition of Ferdinand, so far from being dissem- 
bled, was well understood by the court of Naples, 
as is acknowledged by its own historians.” 

It may be though:, that the undisturbed succes- 
sion of four princes to the throne of Naples, each 
of whom had received the solemn recognition of 
the people, might have healed any defects in their 
original title, however glaring. But it may be 
remarked, in extenuation of both the French and 
Spanish claims, that the principles of monarchical 
succession were but imperfectly settled in that 
day ; that oaths of allegiance were tendered too 
lightly by the Neapolitans, to carry the same 
weight as in other nations; and that the pre- 
scriptive right derived from possession, necessarily 
indeterminate, was greatly weakened in this case 
by the comparatively few years, not more than 


18 See Part I. Chapter 3,of this lib. 29, cap. 3.—Zarita, Hist. de’ 
Hinton Rey Hernando, tom. i. lib. 3, cap 
39 Giunnons, Istoria di Napoli, 39. 
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rant forty, during which the bastard line of Aragon had 
n ‘ 

occupied the throne, —a period much shorter than 
that, after which the house-of York had in Eng- 
land, a few years before, successfully contested 
the validity of the Lancastrian title. It should be 
added, that Ferdinand’s views’ appear to have per- 
fectly corresponded with those of the Spanish natior. 
at large ; not one writer of the time, whom I have 
met with, intimating the slightest doubt of his title 
to Naples, while not a few insist on it with unne- 
cessary emphasis.” It is but fair to state, however, 
that foreigners, who contemplated the transaction 
with a more impartial eye, condemned it as infl 
ing a deep stain on the characters of both poten- 
tates. Indeed, something like an apprehension of 
this, in the parties themselves, may be inferred 
from their solicitude to deprecate public censtre 
by masking their designs under a pretended zeal 

for religion. 
ne Before the conferences respecting the treaty 
seaie" were brought to a close, the Spanish armada under 
1500, Gonsalvo, after a long detention in Sicily, where 
*® it was reinforced by two thousand recruits, who 
had been serving as mercenaries in Italy, held its 
course for the Morea. The Turkish squadron, 
lying before Napeli di Romania, without waiting 
Gonsalvo’s approach, raised the siege, and retreated 
precipitately to Constantinople. The Spanish gen- 
eral, then uniting his forces with the Venetians, 








® See, in particular, the Doctor ferious grounds of the ineontrovert- 
Salazar de Mendoza, who exhausts ible title of the house of Aragon te 
‘the subject, —and the reader's pa-_ Naples. Monarquia, tom. i. lib. 2 
tience,— in discussing the muldi- cap. 12-15. 
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stationed at Corfu, proceeded at once against the 
fortified place of St. George, in Cephalonia, which 
the Turks had lately wrested from the republic." 

‘The town stood high on a rock, in an impregna- 
ble position, and was garrisoned by four hundred 
Turks, all veteran soldiers, prepared to die in its 
defence. We have not room for the details of this 
siege, in which both parties displayed unbounded 
courage and resources, and which was protracted 
nearly two months under all the privations of fam- 
ine, and the inclemencies of a cold and stormy 
winter.* é 

At length, weary with this fatal procrastination, 
Gonsalvo and the Venetian admiral, Pesaro, re- 
solved on a simultaneous attack on separate quar- 
ters of the town. The ramparts had been already 
shaken by the mining operations of Pedro Navarro, 
who, in the Italian wars, acquired such terrible 
celebrity in this department, till then litde under- 
stood. The Venetian cannon, larger and better 
served than that of the Spaniards, had opened a 
practicable breach in the works, which the besieged 
repaired with such temporary defences, as they 
could. The signal being given at the appointed 
hour, the two armies made a desperate assault on 
different quarters of the town, under cover of a 
murderous fire of artillery. The Turks sustained 
the attack with dauntless resolution, stopping up 


1% Giovio, Vive Must, Virorum, 29 Giovio, Vite Mast. Viroram, 
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the breach with the bodies of their dead and dying 
comrades, and pouring down volleys of shot, arrows, 
burning oil and sulphur, and missiles of every kind, 
on the heads of the assailants. But the desperate 
energy, as well as numbers of the latter, proved 
too strong for them. Some forced the breach, 
others scaled the ramparts; and, after a short and 
deadly struggle within the walls, the brave garri- 
son, four fifths of whom with their commander had 
fallen, were overpowered, and the victorious ban- 
ners of St. Jago and St. Mark were planted side 
by side triumphantly on the towers.” 

The capture of this place, although accomplished 
at considerable loss, and after a most gallant resist 
ance by a mere handful of men, was of great ser- 
vice to the Venetian cause; since it was the first 
check given to the arms of Bajazet, who had 
filched one place after another from the republic, 
menacing its whole colonial territory in the Levant. 
The promptness and efficiency of King Ferdinand’s 
succour to the Venetians gained him high rep- 
utation throughout Europe, and precisely of the 
kind which he most coveted, that of being the 
zealous defender of the faith; while it formed a 
favorable contrast to the cold supineness of the 
other powers of Christendom. 

The capture of St. George restored to Venice 
the possession of Cephalonia; and the Great Cap- 
tain, having accomplished this important olject, 


© Giovio, Vite Must. Virorum, del Rey Hermando, tom. i. lib. 4 
ubi supra. — Chroniga del Gran cap. £5, — Derakon, Reyes Ca 
Capitan, cap. 10.— Zurita, Hist, thlicos, MS., cap. 167. 
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returned in the beginning of the following year, 
1501, to Sicily. Soon after his arrival there, an 
embassy waited on him from the Venetian senate, 
to express their grateful sense of his services; 
which they testified by enrolling his name on the 
golden book, as a nobleman of Venice, and by a 
magnificent present of plate, curious silks and 
velvets, and a stud of beautiful Turkish horses. 
Gonsalvo courteously accepted the proffered honors, 
but distributed the whole of the costly largess, 
with the exception of a few pieces of plate, among 
his friends and soldiers.** 

In the mean while, Louis the Twelfth having 
completed his preparations for the invasion of Na- 
ples, an army, consisting of one thousand lances and 
ten thousand Swiss and Gascon foot, crossed the 
Alps, and directed its march towards the south. At 
the same time a powerful armament, under Philip 
de Ravenstein, with six thousand five hundred ad- 
ditional troops on board, quitted Genoa for the Ne- 
apolitan capital. The command of the land forces 
was given tothe Sire d’Aubigny, the same brave 
and experienced officer who had formerly coped 
with Gonsalvo in the campaigns of Calabria. 

No sooner had D’Aubigny crossed the papal bor- 
ders, than the French and Spanish ambassadors 
announced to Alexander the Sixth and the college 
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rant of cardinals the existence of the treaty for the 
_... partition of the kingdom between the sovereigns, 
their masters, requesting his Holiness to confirm 
it, and grant them the investiture of their respec- 
tive shares. In this very reasonable petition his 
Holiness, well drilled in the part he was to play, 
acquiesced without difficulty; declaring himself 
moved thereto solely by his consideration of the 
pious intentions of the parties, and the unworthi- 
ness of King Frederic, whose treachery to the 
Christian commonwealth had forfeited all right (if 

he ever possessed any) to the crown of Naples.** 
sonia From the moment that the French forces had 
baal descended into Lombardy, the eyes of all Italy 
were tumed with breathless expectation on Gon- 
salvo, and his army in Sicily. The bustling prepar- 
ations of the French monarch had diffused the 
knowledge of his designs throughout Europe. 
‘Those of the king of Spain, on the contrary, re- 
mained enveloped in profound secrecy. Few doubt- 
ed, that Ferdinand would step forward to shield his 
kinsman from the invasion which menaced him, 
and, it might be, his own dominions in Sicily; and 
they looked to the immediate junciion of Gonsalvo 
with King Frederic, in order that their combined 
strength might overpower the enemy before he had 
gained a footing in the kingdom. Great was their 
astonishment, when the scales dropped from their 
eyes, and they beheld the movements of Spain in 
perfect accordance with those of France, and direct- 
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ad to crush their common victim between them. 
They could searcely credit, says Guicciardini, that 
Louis the Twelfth could be so blind as to reject the 
proffered vassalage and substantial sovercignty of 
Naples, in order to share it with so artful and dan- 
gerous a rival as Ferdinand.!” 

The unfortunate Frederic, who had been advised 
for some time past of the unfriendly dispositions of 
the Spanish government,” saw no refuge from the 
dark tempest mustering against him on the opposite 
quarters of his kingdom. He collected such troops 
as he could, however, in order to make battle 
with the nearest enemy, before he should cross the 
threshold. On the 28th of June, the French army 
resumed its march. Before quitting Rome, a brawl 
arose between some French soldiers and Spaniards 
resident in the capital; each party asserting the 
paramount right of its own sovereign to the crown 
of Naples. From words they soon came to blows, 
and many lives were lost before the fray could be 
quelled; a melancholy augury for the permanence 
of the concord so unrighteously established between 
the two governments. 

On the 8th of July, the French crossed the Nea- 
politan frontier. Frederic, who had taken post at 
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St. Germano, found himself so weak, that he was 
compelled to give way on its approach, and retreat 
on his capital. The invaders went forward, occu- 
pying one place after another with little resistance 
till they came before Capua, where they received a 
temporary check During a parley for the surren- 
der of that place, they burst into the town, and giv- 
ing free scope to their fiendish passions, butchered 
seven thousand citizens in the streets, and perpe- 
trated outrages worse than death on their defence- 
less wives and daughters. It was on this occasion 
that Alexander the Sixth’s son, the infamous Cesat 
Borgia, selected forty of the most beautiful from the 
principal ladies of the place, and sent them back tc 
Rome to swell the complement of his seraglio. ‘The 
dreadful doom of Capua intimidated further resist- 
ance, but inspired such detestation of the French 
throughout the country, as proved of infinite preju- 
dice to their cause in their subsequent struggle 
with the Spaniards.” 

King Frederic, shocked at bringing such calami- 
ties on his subjects, resigned his capital without a 
blow in its defence, and, retreating to the isle of 
Ischia, soon after embraced the counsel of the 
French admiral Ravenstein, to accept a safe-conduct 
into France, and throw himself on the generosity 
of Louis the Twelfth. The latter received him 
courteously, aud assigned him the duchy of Anjou 
Sa By Wreteda, wae ht 
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with an ample revenue for his maintenance, which, ciarrer 


to the credit of the French king, was continued 
after he had lost all hope of recovering the crown 
of Naples." With this show of magnanimity, how- 
ever, he kept a jealous eye on his royal guest ; un- 
der pretence of paying him the greatest respect, he 
placed a guard over his person, and thus detained 
him in a sort of honorable captivity to the day of 
his death, which occurred soon after, in 1504. 
Frederic was the last of the illegitimate branch 
of Aragon, who held the Neapolitan sceptre; a 
line of princes, who, whatever might be their char- 
acters in other respects, accorded that munificent 
patronage to letters which sheds a ray of glory over 
the roughest and most turbulent reign. It might 
have been expected, that an amiable and accom- 
plished prince, like Frederic, would have done still 
more towards the moral developement of his people, 
by healing the animosities which had so long fes- 
tered in their bosoms. His gentle character, how- 
ever, was ill suited to the evil times on which he 
had fallen ; and it is not improbable, that he found 
greater contentment in the calm and cultivated 
retirement of his latter years, sweetened by the 
sympathies of friendship which adversity had prov- 
ed,** than when placed on the dazzling heights 


31 S:. Gelais, Hist. de Louys ter forms eo beautiful a contrast 
XIL., p. 163.—D'Auton, Hist. de with the conduct of Pontano, and 
Louys XII., part-I.ch.58.—Sum- indeed of too many of his iribe, 
monte, Hist. di Napoli, tom. iii. whose gratitude is of that sort that 
. SAL, will only rise above zero in the sun 
shine of a court. His various 
mind the Neapolitan poet Sa poetical effusions aford a noble 
m, whose fidelity to his royal mas- testimony to the virtues of his um 
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which attract the admiration and envy of man- 
kind.® 

Early in March, Gonsalvo of Cordova had re- 
ceived his first official intelligence of the partition 
treety, and of his own appointment to the post 
of lieutenant-general of Calabria and Apulia. He 
felt natural regret at being called to act against a 
prince, whose character he esteemed, and with 
whom he had once been placed in the most intimate 
and friendly relations. In the true spirit of chival- 
ry, he returned to Frederic, before taking up arms 
against him, the duchy of St. Angel and the other 
large domains, with which that monarch had requit- 
ed his services in the late war, requesting at the 
same time to be released from his obligations of 
homage and fealty. The generous monarch readily 
complied with the latter part of his request, but in- 
sisted on his retaining the grant, which he declared 
an inadequate compensation, after all, for the ben- 
efits the Great Captain had once rendered him.** 

The levies assembled at Messina amounted to 
three hundred heavy-armed, three hundred light 
horse, and three thousand eight hundred infantry, 
together with a small body of Spanish veterans, 
which the Castilian ambassador had collected in 


fortunate sovereign, the more un- tonam constanter toleret 
suspicious as many of them were peri inconsult? utantu 
produced in the days of his adver- Annales, lib. 6, sect. 22. 
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Italy. The number of the forces was inconsidera- 
Ue, but they were in exccllent condition, well dis- 
ciplined, and seasoned to all the toils and difficulties 
of war. On the Sth of July, the Great Captain 
landed at Tropea, and commenced the conquest of 
Calabria, ordering the fleet to keep along the coast, 
in order to furnish whatever supplies he might 
necd. The ground was familiar to him, and his 
progress was facilitated by the old relations he had 
formed there, as well as by the important posts 
which the Spanish government had retained in its 
hands, as an indemnification for the expenses of the 
late war. Notwithstanding the opposition or cold- 
ness of the great Angevin lords who resided in this 
quarter, the entire occupation of the two Calabrias, 
with the exception of Tarento, was effected in less 
than a month.* 

This city, remarkable in ancient times for its 
defence against Hannibal, was of the last impor- 
tance. King Frederic had sent thither his eldest 
son, the duke of Calabria, a youth about fourteen 
years of age, under the care of Juan de Guevara, 
count of Potenza, with a strong body of troops, 
considering it the place of greatest security in his 
dominions. Independently of the strength of its 
works, it was rendered nearly inaccessible by its 
natural position; having no communication with 
the main land except by two bridges, at opposite 


3 Abarca, Reyes do Aragon, tom 
tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 11, sec. 8.— His 
Zarita, Hist. del Roy'Hernando, cap. 9. 
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quarters of the town, commanded by strong towers, 
while its exposure to the sea made it easily open 
to supplies from abroad. 

Gonsalvo saw that the only method of reducing 
the place must be by blockade. Disagreeable as 
the delay was, he prepared to lay regular siege 
to it, ordering the fleet to sail round the south- 
ern point of Calabria, and blockade the port of 
Tarento, while he threw up works on the land 
side, which commanded the passes to the town, 
and cut off its communications with the neigh- 
country. ‘The place, however, was well 
victualled, and the garrison prepared to maintain 
it to the last.** 

Nothing tries more severely the patience and 
discipline of the soldier, than a life of sluggish 
inaction, unenlivened, as in the present instance, 
by any of the rencontres, or feats of arms, which 
keep up military excitement, and gratify the cu- 
pidity or ambition of the warrior. The Spanish 
troops, cooped up within their intrenchments, and 
disgusted with the languid monotony of their life, 
cast many a wistful glance to the stirring scenes 
of war in the centre of Italy, where Cesar Borgia 
held out magnificent promises of pay and plunder 
to all who embarked in his adventurous enter- 
prises. He courted the aid, in particular, of the 
Spanish veterans, whose worth he well understood, 
for they had often served under his banner, in his 





® Giorio, Vite Tilust. Viroram, poli, lib. 29, cap. 3. — Chronica 
. 231. — Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V., del Grar Capitan, cap. 31. 
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teuds with the Italian princes. In consequence 
these inducements, some of Gonsalvo’s men were 
found to desert every day; while those who re- 
mained were becoming hourly more discontented, 
from the large arrears due from the government; 
for Ferdinand, as already remarked, conducted his 
operations with a stinted economy, very different 
‘rom the prompt and liberal expenditure of the 
qucen, always competent to its object.” 

A trivial incident, at this time, swelled the pop- 
ular discontent into mutiny. The French fleet, 
after the capture of Naples, was ordered to the 
Levant to assist the Venetians against the Turks. 
Ravenstein, ambitious of eclipsing the exploits of 
the Great Captain, turned his arms against Miti- 
lene, with the design of recovering it for the 
republic. He totally failed in the attack, and his 
fleet was soon after scattered by a tempest, and 
his own ship wrecked on the isle of Cerigo. He 
subsequently found his way, with several of his 
principal officers, to the shores of Calabria, where 
he landed in the most forlorn and desperate plight. 
Gonsalvo, touched with his misfortunes, no sooner 
learned his necessities, than he sent him abundant 
supplies of provisions, adding a service of plate, 
and a vaiety of elegant apparel for himself and 
followers; consulting his own munificent spirit 






3 Don Juan Manuel, the Span- 
ish minister at Vienn 
have been fally sen 
trait of his master. He tld the 
emperor Maximilian, who had re- 
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rarr in this, much more than the limited state of his 
* _ finances.* 

Fepmite — This excessive liberality was very inopportune 
The soldiers loudly complained that their general 
found treasures to squander on foreigners, while 
shis own troops were defrauded of their pay. The 
Biscayans, a people of whom Gonsalvo used to say, 
“he had rather be a lion-keeper, than undertake to 
govern them,” took the lead in the tumult. It 
soon swelled into open insurrection ; and the men, 
forming themselves into regular companies, marched 
to the gencral’s quarters and demanded payment 
of their arrears. One fellow, more insolent than 
the rest, levelled a pike at his breast with the most 
angry and menacing looks. Gonsalvo, however, 





retaining his self-possession, gently put it aside, 
saying, with a good-natured smile, “ Higher, you 
careless knave, lift your lance higher, or you will 
run me through in your jesting.” As he was 
reiterating his assurances of the want of funds, 
and his confident expectation of speedily obtaining 
them, a Biscayan captain called out, “Send your 
daughter to the brothel, and that will soon put you 
in funds!” This was a favorite daughter named 
Elvira, whom Gonsalvo loved so tenderly, that he 
would not part with her, even in his campaigns. 
Although stung to the heart by this audacious 
taunt, he made no reply ; but, without changing a 
muscle of his countenance, continued, in the same 
tone as before, to expostulate with the insurgents 





% Bembo, Istoria stom, Illust. Virorum, p. 292.— D'Aa 
iii, 
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who at length were prevailed on to diaw off, and cuarrer 
disperse to their quarters. The next morning, the —*.— 
appalling spectacle of the lifeless body of the Bis- 
eayan, hanging by the neck from a window of the 
house in which he had been quartered, admonished 
the army that there were limits to the generals. 
forbearance it was not prudent to overstep.* 

An unexpected event, which took place at this 
Juncture, contributed even more than this monitory 
lesson to restore subordination to the army. ‘This 
was the capture of a Genoese galleon with a valu- 
able freight, chiefly iron, bound to some Turkish 
port, as it was said, in the Levant, which Gonsalvo, 
moved no doubt by his zeal for the Christian cause, 
ordered to be seized hy the Spanish eruisers; and 
the cargo to be disposed of for the satisfaction of his 
this act of hos- 








troops. Giovio charitably exeu 
tility against a friendly power with the remark, that 
“©when the Great Captain did any thing contrary to 

law, he was wont to say, ‘A general must secure 

the victory at all hazards, right or wrong; and, when 

he has done this, he can compensate those whom 

he has injured with tenfuld benefits.” 

The unexpected length of the siege of Tarento, otic gta 
determined Gonsalvo, at length, to adopt bolder 
measures for quickening its termination. The city, 
whose insulated position has been noticed, was 
bounded on the north by a Jake, or rather arm of 





i # Giovio, Vita Magni Gonsalvi, 
ep. St. Espatioles lib. 1 p. 233. 
lebres, tom. 252, 253, 
—Giovio, Vite liutt, Vireram, p- 
939. — Carta de Guuzalu, MS. 
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raat the sea, forming an excellent interior harbour, about 
eighteen miles in circumference. The inhabitants, 
trusting to the natural defences of this quarter, had 
omitted to protect it by fortifications, and the houses 
rose abruptly from the margin of the basin. Into 
this reservoir, the Spanish commander resolved to 
transport such of his vessels then riding in the outer 
bay, as from their size could be conveyed across the 
narrow isthmus, which divided it from the inner. 
After incredible toil, twenty of the smallest craft 
were moved on huge cars and rollers across the in 
tervening land, and safely launched on the bosom 
of the lake. The whole operation was performed 
amid the exciting accompaniments of discharges of 
ordnance, strains of martial music, and loud acclam- 
ations of the seldiery, The inhabitants of Tarentc 





saw with constemation the fleet so lately floating in 
the open ocean under their impregnable walls, now 
quitting its native element, and moving, as it were 
by magic, across the land, to assault them on the 
quarter where they were the least defended. * 
Seren sure The Neapolitan commander perceived it would 
be impossible to hold out longer, without compro- 
mising the personal safety of the young prince 
under his care. He accordingly entered into nego- 
tiations for a truce with the Great Captain, during 
which articles of capitulation were arranged, guar- 
antying to the duke of Calabria and his followers 
the right of evacuating the place and going where- 
ever they listed. The Spanish general, in order te 


41 Gonsalvo took the hint for this, doubtless, from Hannibal's similar 
expedient, See Polybius, lib. 8. 
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give greater solemnity to these engagements, bound cuarren 
himself to observe them by an oath on the sacra- —~ — 


ment.” 

On the Ist of March, 1502, the Spanish army 
took possession, according to agreement, of the city 
of Tarento; and the duke of Calabria with his 
suite was permitted to leave it, in order to rejoin 
his father in France. In the mean time, advices 
were received from Ferdinand the Catholic, in- 
ig Gonsalvo on no account to suffer the 





struc 
young prince to escape from his hands, as he was 
a pledge of too great importance for the Spanish 
government to relinquish. The general in conse- 
quence sent after the duke, who had proceeded in 
company with the count of Potenza as far as Biton- 
to, on his way to the north, and commanded him 
to be arrested and brought hack to Tarento. Not 
long after, he caused him to be conveyed on board 
one of the men-of-war in the harbour, and, in con- 
tempt of his solemn engagements, sent a prisoner 
to Spain. * 








#9 Zarita, Hist. del Rey Hernan- 
no, tom. i. lib, 4, cap. 52,53. — 
Guieciardini, Istoria, tom. i lib. 5, 
&. 270.— Giannone, Istoria di 
Napoli 





ib. 29, cap. 3. — Murato- 
Fi, Annali d? Italia, tom. xiv. p. 
4. 

‘The various authorities differ 
more irteconeilably than usual in 
the details of the siege. | have 
followed Paolo Giovio, a conter 
porary, and personally acquainted 
with ihe principal actors. Allagree 
in the only fact, in which one would 
williggly see ' some discrepancy, 
Gonsalvo’s breach of faith to the 
voung duke of Calabria. 
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The national writers have made many awkward 
attempts to varnish over this atrocious act of per- 
fidy in th favorite hero. Zurita vindicates it by 
a letter from the Neapolitan prince to Gonsalvo, 
requesting the latter to take this step, since he pre- 
ferred a residence in Spain to one in France, but 
could not with decency appear to act in opposition 
to his father’s wishes on the subject. If such a 
letter, however, were really obtained from the 
prince, his tender years would entitle it to little 
weight, and of course it would afford no substantial 
ground for justification. Another explanation is 
offered by Paolo Giovio, who states that the Great 
Captain, undetermined what course to adopt, took 
the opinion of certain learned jurists. This sage 
body decided, that Gonsalvo was not bound by his 
oath, since it was repugnant to his paramount obli- 
gations to his master; and that the latter was not 
hound by it, since it was made without his priv- 
ity! The man who trusts his honor to the tam- 
pering of easuists, has parted with it already. 
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‘The only palliation of the act must be sought in cuarres 
ri 


the prevalent laxity and corruption of the period, 
which is rife with examples of the most flagrant 
violation of both public and private faith. Had 
this been the act of a Sforza, indeed, or a Borgia, 
it could not reasonably have excited surprise. But 
coming from one of a noble, magnanimous nature, 
like Gonsalvo, exemplary in his private life, and 
unstained with any of the grosser vices of the age, 
it excited general astonishment and teprobation, 
even among his contemporaries. It has left a 
reproach on his name, which the historian may 
regret, but cannot wipe away. 





todo tempo sera litre pars yr don- poner e do Yo que con el se ha 
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KWALIAN WARS.— RUPTURE WITH FRANCE. —GONSALVO BE- 
SLEGED LN BARLETA. 


1502, 1503. 


Repture between the French and Spaniarda.—Gonsalvo retires to 
Barleta, —Chivalrous Character of the War.— Tourney near Trani. 
—Duel between Bayard and Sotomayor.— Distress of Barleta.— 
Constarey of the Spaniards, —Gonsalvo storms and taxes Ruvo. 
Prepares to leave Barleta. 








Ir was hardly to be expected that the partition 
treaty between France and Spain, made so man- 
ifestly in contempt of all good faith, would be main- 
tained any longer than suited the convenience of 
the respective parties. The French monarch, in- 
deed, seems to have prepared, from the first, to 
dispense with it, so soon as he had secured his own 
moiety of the kingdom ;' and sagacious men at the 
Spanish court inferred, thar King Ferdinand would 





4 Peter Martyr, in a letter writ- Venetorum animosavertere. Fre- 





ten frum Venice, while detained 
there on his way to Alexandiia, 
fepoake of the efforte made by the 

mich emissaries to induce the 
opublic to break with Spain, and 
fupport their master in his designe 
fon Naples.‘ Adeunt namque a 
Ludovico rege Gallorum oratores, 
qui omni nixu conantur a vobis 
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do as much, when he should be in a situation to cuspten 
assert his clsims with success.* a 

It was altogether improbable, whatever might be 
the good faith of the, parties, that an arrangement 
could long subsist, which so rudely rent asunder 
the members of this ancient monarchy; or that a 
thousand points of collision should not arise he- 
tween rival hosts, lying as it were on their arins 
within bowshot of each other, and in view of the 
rich spoil which each regarded as its own. Such 
grounds (or rupture did occur, sooner probably than 
either purty had foreseen, and certainly before the 
king of Aragon was prepared to meet it. 

The immediate cause was the extremely loose 
language of the partition treaty, which assumed 
such a geographical division of the kingdom into 
four provinces, as did not correspond with any an- 
cient division, and still less with the modern, by 
which the number was multiplied to twelve? The 
central portion, comprehending the Capitanate, the 
Basilicate, and the Principality, became debatable 
ground Letween the parties, each of whom insisted 
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4 Martyr, after noticing the 
grounds uf the partition treaty, 
comments with bis usual shrewd- 
ness on the politic views of the 
Spanish sovereigns. ** Facilius 
namque se sperant, eam partem, 
quamn sihi Galli sortiti habi- 
roe aliqainlyy quar 

sum regnuin oceuparint.”” 
Epist., cpist. 218, 
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in Apulia, according to the ancient 
division ; Guieciardini according to 
ihe modem ; and the Spach bia. 
torian Mariana, according to both. 
The last writer, it may be observed, 
discusses the matter with equal 
learning and candor, and more per- 
spicuity than cither of the proced- 
ing. He admits reasonable grounds 
for doubt to which moiety of the 
kingdom the Basilieate and Prinei 
palities should he assigned. 

ana, Hist. de Espaiia, tom. ii. 
670. —Guieciardiui, storia, tom. i. 
lib. 5, pp. 274, 275.—Giovio, Vita 
Magai Gonsalvi, lib.1, pp. 224,235, 
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on these as forming an integral part of its owr 
moiety. The French had no ground whatever for 
contesting the possession of the Capitanate, the 
first of these provinces, and by far the most impor- 
tant, on account of the tolls paid by the numerous 
flocks which descended every winter into its shel- 
tered valleys from the snow-covered mountains of 
Abruzzo.‘ There was more uncertainty to which 
of the parties the two other provinces were meant 
.o be assigned. It is scarcely possible that Jan- 
guage so loose, in a matter requiring mathematical 
precision, should have been unintentional. 

Before Gonsalvo de Cordova had completed the 
conquest of the southern moiety of the kingdom, 
and while lying before Tarento, he received intelli- 
gence of the occupation by the French of several 
places, both in the Capitanate and Basilicate. He 
detached a body of troops for the protection of 
these countries, and, after the surrender of Tareuto, 
marched towards the north to cover them with his 
whole army. As he was not in a condition for 
ite hostilities, however, he entered into ne- 
gotiations, which, if attended with no other advan- 
tage, would at least gain him time.* 

The pretensions of the two parties, as might have 
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4 ‘The provision of tha partition 
treaty, that the Spaniards should 
collect the tolls paid by the flocks 
‘on their descent from the French 
district of Abruzzo into the Cap- 
itanate, is conclusive evidence of 
the intention of the contracting par- 
ties to assign the latter to Spain, 
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compromise; and a personal conference between 
the respective commanders-in-chief led to no better 
arrangement, than that each should retain his pres- 
ent acquisitions, till explicit instructions could be 
received from their respective courts. 

But neither of the two monarchs had further in- 
structions to give ; and the Catholic king contented 
himself with adinonishing his general to postpone 
an open repture as long as possible, that the govern- 
ment might have time to provide more effectually 
for his support, and strengthen itself by alliance 
with other European powers. But, however pacific 
may have been the disposition of the generals, they 
had no power to control the passions of their sol- 
diers, who, thus brought into immediate contact, 
glared on cach other with the ferocity of blood- 
hounds, ready to slip the leash which held them in 
temporary check. Hiostilities soon broke out along 
the lines of the two armics, the blame of which each 
nation charged on its opponent. ‘Chere seems good 
ground, however, for imputing it to the French; 
since they were altogether better prepared for war 
than the Spaniards, and entered into it so heartily 
as not only to assail places in the debatable ground, 
but in Apulia, which had been unequivocally as- 
signed to their rivals.® 





6 D'Auton, Hist. de Longa X 
or.2, chap. 3-7.— Zarit, Hist 

1 Rey Hernando, tom. i. ‘ib. 4, 
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= Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. 
9, cap. 4. 
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In the mean while, the Spanish court fruitlessly 
endeavoured to interest the other powers of Europe 
in its cause. The Emperor Maximilian, although 
dissatisfied with the occupation of Milan by the 
French, appeared wholly engrossed with the frivo- 
lous ambition of a Roman coronation. ‘The pontiff 
and his son, Cesar Borgia, were closcly bound to 
King Louis by the assistance which he had ren- 
dered them in their marauding enterprises against 
the neighbouring chiefs of Romagna. ‘The other 
Italian princes, although deeply incensed and dis- 
gusted by this infamous alliance, stood too much in 
awe of the colossal power, which had planted its 
foot so firmly on their territory, to offer any resist- 
ance. Venice alone, surveying from her distant 
watch-tower, to borrow the words of Peter Martyr, 
the whole extent of the political horizon, appeared 
to hesitate. The French ambassadors loudly called 
on her to fulfil the terms of her late treaty with 
their master, and support him in his approaching 
quarrel; but that wily republic saw with distrust 
the encroaching ambition of her powerful neigh- 
bour, and secretly wished that a counterpoise might 
be found in the success of Aragon. Martyr, whe 














stopped at Venice on his return from Egypt, ap- 
peared before the senate, and employed all his elo- 
quence in supporting his master’s canse in opposi- 
tion to the French envoys; but his pressing entrea- 
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ties to the Spanish sovereigns to send thither some cnarter 
competent person. as a resident minister, show his —*"_ 
own conviction of the critical position in which 


their affairs stood.” 


The letters of the same intelligent individual, 


during his journey through the Mila 
h the most gloomy forebodings of the termina- 





se,® are filled 





tion of a contest, for which the Spaniards were so 
indifferently provided ; while the whole north of 
Italy was alive with the bustling preparations of the 
French, who loudly vaunted their intention of driv- 
ing their enemy not merely out of Naples, but Sicily 


itself.® 


Louis the Twelfth superintended these prepara- 


7 Daru, Hist. de Venise, tom. 
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varun.”” (Quincuagenas, MS., bat, 
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mits his prudence, tut objects his 
ignorance of Latin, a deficiency, 
however heinous in ‘the worthy tu- 
tor's cyes, probably of no rare oc 
currence among the older Caatilian 
nobles, 
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of her promise to interpret them 
faithfully to her husband. ‘The 
unconstrained and familiar tone of 
his correspondence affords a pleas 
ing example of the personal inti 
macy to which the sovercizna, 60 
contrary to the usval stiffiess’ of 
Spanish etiquette, aimitted men of 
earning and probity at their eourt, 
without distinction of rank, Opus 
Epist., epist, 23 

9 “Galli,” says Martyr, in a let- 
ter more remarkabie for’ stren 
of expression, than elegance of 
tinity,  furunt, saviunt, interne- 
clone nestris rhunaatur, putantque 
id siti fore facillinum. Regem 
eorum esse in itinge, inquiuat, ut 
ipse eum duplicato exercitn Alpos 
trajiciat in Tuliam. Vestro nomini 
insurgunt. Crisias erigunt in voe 
suporbioaima 
veluti rem humilem, parvique mo- 
menti, se aggressures preconantur, 
Nihil esse nogotii eradicare exter. 
minareque vestra presidia ex utra- 
que Sicilia blactorant. —Insolenter 
imis exspuendo insultant.” Opus 
Epiat,, epist. 241. 
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tions in person, and, to be near the theatre of ope 
rations, crossed the Alps, and took up his quarters 
at Asti. At length, all being in readiness, he 
brought things to an immediate issue, by command- 
ing his general to proclaim war at once against 
the Spaniards, unless they abandoned the Capitan- 
ate in four-and-twenty hours.’° 
teres The French forces in Naples amounted, accord- 
ing to their own statements, to one thousand men- 
at-arms, three thousand five hundred French and 
Lombard, and three thousand Swiss infantry, in 
addition to the Neapolitan levies raised by the 
Angevin lords throughout the kingdom. The com- 
mand was intrusted to the duke of Nemours, a 
brave and chivalrous young nobleman of the an- 
cient house of Armagnac, whom family connexions 
more than talents, had raised to the perilous post 
of viceroy over the head of the veteran D’Aubigny. 
The latter would have thrown up his commission 
in disgust, but for the remonstrances of his sove- 
reign, who prevailed on him to remain where his 
counsels were more than ever necessary to supply 
the inexperience of the young commander. The 





jealousy and wilfulness of the latter, however, de- 
feated these intentions; and the misunderstanding 
of the chiefs, extending to their followers, led to a 
fatal want of concert in their movements. 

With these officers were united some of the best 
and bravest of the French chivalry ; among whom 
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may be noticed Jacques de Chabannes, more com- carres 
monly known as the Sire de la Palice, a favorite of —“X— 
Louis the Twelfth, and well entitled to be so by 
his deserts; Louis d’Ars; Ives d’Alégre, brother 
of the Précy who gained so much renown in the 
wars of Charles the Eighth; and Pierre de Bay- 
ard, the knight ‘sans peur et sans reproche,” who 
was then entering on the honorable career in which 

he seemed to realize all the imaginary perfections 

of chivalry." 

Notwithstanding the small numbers of the French ey 
force, the Great Captain was in no condition to 
cope with them. He had received no reinforce- 
ments from home since he first landed in Calabria. 
His little corps of veterans was destitute of proper 
clothing and equipments, and the large arrears due 
them made the tenure of their obedience extremely 
precarious."* Since affairs began to assume their 
present menacing aspect, he had been busily oc- 
cupied with drawing together the detachments 
posted in various parts of Calabria, and concen- 
trating them on the town of Atella in the Basili- 
cate, where he had established his own quarters. 
He had also opened a correspondence with the 
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barons of the Aragonese faction, who were most 
numerous as well’ as most powerful in the northern 
section of the kingdom, which had been assigned 
to the French. He was particularly fortunate in 
gaining over the two Colonnas, whose authority, 
powerful connexions, and large military experience 
proved of inestimable value to him." 

With all the resources he could command, how- 
ever, Gonsalvo found himself, as before noticed, 
unequal to the contest, though it was impossible 
to defer it, after the peremptory summons of the 
French viceroy to surrender the Capitanate. To 
this he unhesitatingly answered, that “ the Capi- 
tanate belonged of right to his own master; and 
that, with the blessing of God, he would make 
good its defence against the French king, or any 
other who should invade it.” 

Notwithstanding the bold front put on his affairs, 
however, he did not choose to abide the assault of 
the French in his present position, He instantly 
drew off with the greater part of his force to Bar- 
leta, a fortified seaport on the confines of Apulia, 
on the Adriatic, the situation of which would en- 
able him either to receive supplies from abroad, or 
to effect a retreat, if necessary, on board the Span- 
ish flect, which still kept the coast of Calabria, 
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The remainder of his army he distributed in Bari, cuarren 
Andria, Canosa, and other adjacent towns; where —* 
ne confidently hoped to maintain himself, till the 
arrival of reinforcements, which he solicited in the 
most pressing manner from Spain and Sicily, should 
enable him to take the field on more equal terms 
against his adversary." 

The French officers, in the mean time, were 
divided in opinion as to the best mode of conduct- 
ing the war. Some were for besieging Bari, held 
by the illustrious and unfortunate Isabella of Ara- 
gon;" others, in a more chivalrous spirit, opposed 
the attack of a place defended by a female, and 
advised an immediate assault on Barleta itself, 
whose old and dilapidated works might easily be 
forced, if it did not at once surrender. The duke 
of Nemours, deciding on a middle course, deter- 
mined to invest the last-mentioned town ; and, cut- 
ting off all communication with the surrounding 
country, to reduce it by reguiar blockade. This 
plan was unquestionably the least eligible of all, as 
it would allow time for the enthusiasm of the 
French, the furia Francese, as it was called in Italy, 
which carried them victorious over so many obsta- 








cles, to evaporate, while it brought into play the 
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her the most unfortunate female on 
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stern resolve, the calm, unflinching endurance, 
which distinguished the Spanish soldiex.'* 

One of the first operations of the French viceroy 
was the siege of Canosa, a strongly fortified place 
west of Barleta, garrisoned by six hundred picked 
men under the engineer Pedro Navarro. The de- 
fence of the place justified the reputation of this 
gallant soldier. He beat off two successive assaults 
of the enemy, led on by Bayard, La Palice, and 
the flower of their chivalry. He had prepared to 
sustain a third, resolved to bury himself under the 
ruins of the town rather than surrender. But Gon- 
salvo, unable to relieve it, commanded him to make 
the best terms he could, saying “ the- place was of 
far less value, than the lives of the brave men who 
defended it”? Navarro found no difficulty in ob- 
taining an honoratle capitulation; and the little 
garrison, dwindled to one third of its original num- 
ber, marched out through the enemy’s camp, with 
colors flying and music playing, as if in derision 
of the powerful force it had so nobly kept at bay,” 

After the capture of Canosa, D’Auhigny, whose 
misunderstanding with Nemours still continued, 
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marched through the enemy's camp, 
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was despatched with a small force into the south, 
to overrun the two Calabrias. The viceroy, in the 
mean while, having fruitlessly attempted the reduc- 
tion of several strong places held by the Spaniards 
in the neighbourhood of Barleta, endeavoured to 
straiten the garrison there by desolating the sur- 
rounding country, and sweeping off the flocks and 
herds which grazed in its fertile pastures. The 
Spaniards, however, did not remain idle within their 
defences, but, sallying out in small detachments, 
occasionally retrieved the spoil from the hands of 
the enemy, or annoyed him with desultory attacks, 
ambuscades, and other irregular movements of guer- 
villa warfare, in which the French were compara- 
tively unpractised. 

The war now began to assume many of the ro- 
mantic features of that of Granada. Vhe knights 
on both sides, not content with the usual military 
rencontres, defied one another to jousts and toui- 
neys, eager to establish their prowess in the noble 
exercises of chivalry, One of the most remarkable 
of these meetings took place between eleven Span- 
ish and as many French knights, in consequence 





of some disparaging remarks of the latier on the 
cavalry of their enemies, which they affirmed infe- 
rior to their own. The Venetians gave the parties 
a fair field of combat in the neutral territory under 
their own walls of Trani. A gallant array of well- 
armed knights of both nations guarded the lists, 
and maintained the order of the fight. On the ap- 
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pointed day, the champions appeared in the ficld: 
armed at all points, with horses richly caparisoned, 
and barbed or covered with steel panoply like their 
masters. The roofs and battlements of Trani were 
covered with spectators, while the lists were throng- 
ed with the French and Spanish chivalry, each 
staking in some degree the national honor on the 
issue of the contest. Among the Castilians were 
Diego de Paredes and Diego de Vera, while the 
good knight Bayard was most conspicuous on the 
other side. 

As the trumpets sounded the appointed signal, 
the hostile parties rushed to the encounter. Three 
Spaniards were borne from their saddles by the 
rudeness of the shock, and four of their antagonists’ 
horses slain. The fight, which began at ten in the 
Morning was not to be protracted beyond sunset. 
Long before that hour, all the French save two, 
one of them the chevalier Bayard, had been dis- 
mounted, and their horses, at which the Spaniards 
had aimed more than at the riders, disabled or slain. 
The Spaniards, seven of whom were still on horse- 
back, pressed hard on their adversaries, leaving lit- 
tle doubt of the fortune of the day. The latter, 
however, intrenching themselves behind the car- 
cases of their dead horses, made good their defence 
against the Spaniards, who in vain tried to spur 
their terrified steeds over the barrier. In this way 
the fight was protracted till sunset; and, as both 
parties continued to keep possession of the field, 
the palm of victory was adjudged to neither, while 
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both were pronounced to have demeaned them- 
selves like good and valiant knights.'® 

‘The tourney being ended, the combatants met in 
the centre of the lists, and embraced each other in 
the true companionship of chivalry, making good 
cheer together,” says an old chronicler, before they 
separated. The Great Captain was not satisfied 
with the issue of the fight. ‘We have, at least,” 
said one of his champions, “ disproved the taunt of 
the Frenchmen, and shown ourselves as good horse- 
men as they.” “I sent you for better,” coldly 
retorted Gonsalvo. *° 

A more tragic termination befell a combat & Pou- 
trance between the chevalier Bayard and a Spanish 
cavalier, named Alonso de Sotomayor, who had ac- 
cused the former of ,uncourteous treatment of him, 
Bayard denied the charge, and 
defied the Spaniard to prove it in single fight, on 
horse or on foot, as he best liked. Sotomayor, 
aware of his antagonist’s uncommon horsemanship, 
preferred the latter alternative. 

At the day and hour appointed, the two knights 
entered the lists, armed with sword and dagger, 


while his prisoner. 


19 Chrénica del Gran Cay 
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and shcathed in complete harness ; although, with a 


-——— degree of temerity unusual in these combats, they 


. wore their visors up. Both combatants knelt down 


in silent prayer for a few moments, and then rising 
and crossing themselves, advanced straight against 
each other; “ the good knight Bayard,” says Bran- 
tome, “ moving as light of step, as if he were going - 
to lead some fair lady down the dance.” 

The Spaniard was of a large and powerful frame, 
and endeavoured to crush his enemy by weight of 
blows, or to close with him and bring him to the 
ground. The latter, naturally inferior in strength, 
was rendered still weaker bya fever, from which 
he had not entirely recovered. He was more light 
and agile than his adversary, however, and superior 


-dexterity enabled him not only to parry his enemy’s 


strokes, but to deal him occasionally one of his own, 
while he sorely distressed him by the rapidity of 
his movements. At length, as the Spaniard was 
somewhat thrown off his balance by an ill-directed 
blow, Bayard struck him so sharply on the gorget, 
that it gave way, and the sword entered his throat. 
Furious with the agony of the wound, Sotomayor 
collected all his strength for a last struggle, and 
grasping his antagonist in his arms, they both 
rolled in the dust together. Before either could 
extricate himself, the quick-eyed Bayard, who had 
retained his poniard in his left hand during the 
whole combat, while the Spaniard’s had remained 
in his belt, drove the steel with such convulsive 
strength under his enemy’s eye, that it pierced 
quite through the brain After the judges had 
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awarded the honors of the day to Bayard, the min- 
strels as usual began to pour forth triumphant 
strains in praise of the victor; but the good knight 
commanded them to desist, and, having first pros- 
trated himself on his knees in gratitude for his 
victory, walked slowly out of the lists, expressing 
a wish that the combat had had a different termin- 
ation, so that his honor had been saved. ** 

In these jousts and tourneys, described with suf- 
ficient prolixity, but in a truly heart-stirring tone, 
by the chroniclers of the day, we may discern the 
last gleams of the light of chivalry, which illumin- 
ed the darkness of the middle ages; and, although 
rough in comparison with the pastimes of more 
polished times, they called forth such displays of 
magnificence, courtesy, and knightly honor, as throw 
something like the grace of civilization over the 
ferocious features of the age. 

While the Spaniards, cooped up within the old 
town of Barleta, sought to vary the monotony of 
their existence by these chivalrous exercises, or an 
occasional foray into the neighbouring country, they 
suffered greatly from the want of military stores, 
food, clothing, and the most common necessaries 
of life. It seemed as if their master had abandon- 
ed them to their fate on this forlorn outpost, without 
a struggle in their behalf.” How different from 
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the parental care with which Isabella watched over 
the welfare of her soldiers in the long war of Gra- 
nada! ‘The queen appears to have taken no part 
in the management of these wars, which, notwith- 
standing the number of her own immediate sub- 
jects embarked in them, she probably regarded, 
from the first, as appertaining to Aragon, as ex- 
clusively as the conquests in the New World did 
to Caitile. Indeed, whatever degree of interest 
she may have felt in their success, the declining 
state of her health at this period would not have 
allowed her to take any part in the conduct of 
them. 

Gonsalvo was not wanting to himself in this 
trying emergency, and his noble spirit seemed to 
rise as all outward and visible resources failed. He 
cheered his troops with promises of speedy relief 
talking confidently of the supplies of grain he ex- 
pected from Sicily, and the men and money he was 
to receive from Spain and Venice. He contrived, 
too, says Giovio, that a report should get abioad, 
that a ponderous coffer lying in his apartment was 
filled with gold, which he could draw upon in the 
last extremity. The old campaigners, indeed, ac- 
cording to the same authority, shook their heads at 
these and other agreeable fictions of the 








general, 
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with a very skeptical air. They derived some con- 
firmation, however, from the arrival soon after of a 
Sicilian bark, laden with corn, and another from 
Venice with various serviceable stores and wearing 
apparel, which Gonsalvo bought on his own credit 
and that of his principal officers, and distributed 
gratuitously among his destitute soldiers." 

At this time he received the unwelcome tidings 
that a sinall force which had been sent from Spain 
to his assistance, under Don Manuel de Benavides, 
and which had effected a junction with one much 
larger from Sicily under Hugo de Cardona, was 
surprised by D’Aubigny near Terranova, and totally 
defeated. This disaster was followed by the re- 
duction of all Calabria, which the latter general, at 
the head of his French and Scottish gendarmerie, 
rode over from one extremity to the other without 
opposition. * 

The prospect now grew darker and darker around 
the little garrison of Barleta. The discomfiture of 
Benavides excluded hopes of relief in that direction. 
The gradual occupation of most of the strong places 
in Apulia by the duke of Nemours cut off all com- 
munication with the neighbouring country ; and a 
French fleet cruising in the Adriatic rendered the 
arrival of further stores and reinforcements extreme- 
ly precarious. Gonsalvo, however. maintained the 
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same unrufiled chcerfulness as before, and endeav- 
oured to infuse it into the hearts of others. He 
perfectly understood the character of his country- 
men, knew all their resources, and tried to rouse 
every latent principle of honor, loyalty, pride, and 
national feeling ; and such was the authority which 
he acquired over their minds, and so deep the affec- 
tion which he inspired, by the amenity of his man- 
ners and the generosity of his disposition, that not 





a murmur or symptom of insubordination escaped 
them during the whole of this long and painful 
siege. But neither the excellence of his troops, 
nor the resources of his own genius, would have 
been sufficient to extricate Gonsalvo from the diffi- 
culties of his situation, without the most flagrant 
errors on the part cf his opponent. The Spanish 
general, who understood the character of the French 
commander perfectly well, lay patiently awaiting his 
opportunity, like a skilful fencer, ready to make a 
decisive thrust at the first vulnerable point that 
should Le presented. Such an oceasion at length 
offered itself early in the following year.** 

The French, no less weary than their adversaries 
of their long inaction, sallied out from Canosa, where 
the viceroy had established his head-quarters, and 
crossing the Ofanto, marched up directly under the 
walls of Barleta, with the intention of drawing out 
the garrison from the ‘old den,” as they called it, 
and deciding the quarrel in a pitched batde The 
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duke of Nemours, accordingly, having taken up his 
position, sent a trumpet into the place to defy the 
Great Captain to the encounter ; but the latter re- 
turned for answer, that “he was accustomed to 
choose his own plice and time for fighting, and 
would thank the French general to wait till his 
men found time to shoe their horses, and burnish 





up their arms.” At length, Nemours, after remain 
ing some days, and finding there was no chance of 
decoying his wily foe from his defences, broke up 
his camp and retired, satisfied with the empty hon- 
ors of his gasconade. 

No sooner had he fairly turned his back, than 
Gonsalvo, whose soldiers had been restrained with 
difficulty trom sallying out on their insolent foe, 
ordered the whole strength of his cavalry under the 
command of Diego de Mendoza, flanked by two 
corps of infantry, to issue forth and pursue the 
French. Mendoza executed these orders so prompt- 
ly, that he brought up his horse, which were some- 
what in advance of the foot, on the reat-guard of 
the French, before it had got many miles from Bar- 
leta. The latter instantly halted to receive the 
charge of the Spaniards, and, after a lively skirmish 
of no great duration, Mendoza retreated, followed 
by the incautious enemy, who, in consequence of 
their irregular and straggling march, were detached 
from the main body of their army. In the mean 
time, the advancing columns of the Spanish infantry, 
which had uow come up with the retreating horse, 
unexpectedly closing on the enemy’s flanks, threw 
them into some disorder, which became complete 
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when the flying cavalry of the Spaniards, suddenly 


. wheeling round in the rapid style of the Moorish 


tactics, charged them boldly in front. All was now 
confusion. Some made resistance, but most sought 
only to escape; a few effected it, but the greater 
part of those who did not fall on the field were 
carried prisoners to Barleta; where Mendoza found 
the Great Captain with his whole army drawn up 
under the walls in order of battle, ready to support 
him in person, if necessary. The whole affair 
passed so expeditiously, that the viceroy, who, as 
has been said, conducted his retreat in a most dis- 
orderly manner, and in fact, had already dispersed. 
several battalions of his infantry to the different 
towns from which he had drawn them, knew noth- 
ing of the rencontre, till bis men were securely 
lodged within the walls of Barleta.* 

The arrival of a Venetian trader at this time, with 
a cargo of grain, brought temporary relief to the 
pressing necessities of the garrison.2” This was 
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followed by the welcome intelligence of the total 
discomfiture of the French fleet under M. de Préjan 
by the Spanish admiral Lezcano, in an action off 
Otranto, which consequently left the seas open for 
the supplies daily expected from Sicily. Fortune 
seemed now in the giving vein ; for in a few days a 
convoy of seven transports from that island, laden 
with grain, meat, and other stores, came safe into 
Barleta, and supplied abundant means for recruiting 
the health and spirits of its famished inmates.* 

Thus restored, the Spaniards began to look for- 
ward with eager confidence to the achievement of 
‘some new enterprise. The temerity of the viceroy 
soon afforded an opportunity. The people of Cas 
tellaneta, a town near Tarento, were driven by the 
insolent and licentious behaviour of the French 
garrison to betray the place into the hands of the 
Spaniards. The duke of Nemours, enraged at this 
defection, prepared to march at once with his whole 
force, and take signal vengeance on the devoted 
litle town; and this, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of his officers against a step, which must 
inevitably expose the unprotected garrisons in the 
neighbourhood to the assault of their vigilant ene- 
my in Barleta. The event justified these appre- 
hensions. * 

No sooner had Gonsalvo learned the departure of 
Nemours on a distant expedition, than he resolved at 
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once to make an attack on the town of Ruro, about 
twelve miles distant, and defended by the brave 
La Palice, with a corps of three hundred French 
lances, and as many foot. With his usual prompt- 
ness, the Spanish general quitted the walls of Bar- 
leta the same night on which he received the news, 
taking with him his whole effective force, amount- 
ing to about three thousand infantry and one thou- 
sand light and heavy armed horse. So few, indeed, 
remained to guard the city, that he thought it pru- 
dent to take some of the principal inhabitants as 
hostages to insure its fidelity in his absence. 

At break of day, the little army arrived before 
Ruvo. Gonsalvo immediately opened a lively can- 
nonade on the old ramparts, which in less than four 
hours effected a considerable breach. He then led 
his men to the assault, taking charge himself of 
those who were to storm the breach, while another 
division, armed with ladders for scaling the walls, 
was intrusted to the adventurous cavalier Diego de 
Paredes. 

The assailants experienced more resolute resist- 
ance than they had anticipated from the inconsid- 
erable number of the garrison. La Palice, throw- 
ing himself into the breach with his iron band of 
dismounted gendarmes, drove back the Spaniards 
as often as they attempted to set foot on the 
broken ramparts ; while the Gascon archery show- 
ered down volleys of arrows thick as hail, from the 
battlements, on the exposed persons of the assail- 
ants. The latter, however, soon rallied under the 
eye of their general, and returned with fresh fury 
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to the charge, until the overwhelming tide of num- otarraa 


bers bore down all opposition, and they poured in 
through the breach and over the walls with irresisti-. 
ble ‘ury. The brave little garrison were driven 
before them.; still, however, occasionally making 
fight in the streets and houses. Their intrepid 
young commander, La Palice, retreated facing the 
enemy, who pressed thick and close upon him, till, 
his further progress being arrested by a wall, he 
placed his back against it, and kept them at bay, 
making a wide circle around him with the deadly 
sweep of his battle-axe. But the odds were ton 
much for him ; and at length, after repeated wounds, 
having been brought to the ground by a deep cut 
in the head, he was made prisoner ; not, however, 
before he had flung his sword far over the heads of: 
the assailants, disdaining, in the true spirit of a 
knight-errant, to yield it to the rabble around him.°° 

All resistance was now at an end. The women 
of the place had fled like so many frighted deer, to 
one of the principal churches; and Gonsalvo, with 
more humanity than was usual in these barbarous 
wars, placed a guard over their: persons, which 
effectually secured them from the insults of the 
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soldiery. After a short time spent in gathering up’ 
the booty and securing his prisoners, the Spanish 
general, having achieved the object of his expedi- 
tion, set out on his homeward march, and arrived 
without interruption at Barleta. 

The duke of Nemours had scarcely appeared 
before Castellaneta, before he received tidings of 
the attack on Ruvo. He put himself, without losing 
a moment, at the head of his gendarmes, supported 
by the Swiss pikemen, hoping to reach the be- 
leaguered town in time to raise the siege. Great 
was his astonishment, therefore, on arriving before 
it, to find no trace of an enemy, except the ensigns 
of Spain unfurled from the deserted battlements. 
Mortified and dejected, he made no further attempt 
to recover Castellaneta, but silently drew off wo 
hide his chagrin in the walls of Canosa.* 

Among the prisoners were several persons of dis- 
tinguished rank. Gonsalvo treated them with his 
usual courtesy, and especially La Palice, whom he 
provided with his own surgeon and all the appli- 
ances for rendering his situation as comfortable as 
possible. For the common file, however, he show- 
ed no such sympathy ; but condemned them all to 
serve in the Spanish admiral’s galleys, where they 
continued to the close of the campaign, An un- 
fortunate misunderstanding had long subsisted 
between the French and Spanish commanders 
respecting the ransom and exchange of prisoners ; 
and Gonsalvo was probably led to this severe meas- 
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are. so different from his usual clemency, by an 
unwillingness to encumber himself with a superflu- 
ous population in the besieged city.* But, in 
truth, such a proceeding, however offensive to hu- 
manity, was not at all repugnant to the haughty 
spirit of chivalry, which, reserving its courtesies 
exclusively for those of gentle blood and high de- 
gree, cared little for the inferior orders, whether 
soldier or peasant, whom it abandoned without re- 
morse to all the caprices and cruelties of military 
license. 

The capture of Ruvo was attended with impor- 
tant consequences to the Spaniards. Besides a 
valuable booty of clothes, jewels, and money, they 
brought back with them nearly a thousand horses, 
which furnished Gonsalvo with the means of aug- 
menting his cavalry, the small number of which 
had hitherto materially crippled his operations. 
He accordingly selected seven hundred of his best 
troops and mounted them on the French horses ; 
thus providing himself with a corps, burning with 
zeal to approve itself worthy of the distinguished 
honor conferred on it.® 

A few weeks after, the general received an im- 
portant accession of strength from the arrival of 
two thousand German mercenaries, which Don 
Juan Manuel, the Spanish minister at the Austrian 
court, had been permitted to raise in the emperor's 
dominions. This event determined the Great Cap- 
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tain on a step which he had been some time medi- 
tating. The new levies placed him in a condition 
for assuming the offensive. His stock of provis- 
ions, moreover, already much reduced, would be 
obviously insufficient long to maintain his increased 
numbers. He resolved, therefore, to sally out of 
the old walls of Barleta, and, availing himself of 
the high spirits in which the late successes had put 
his troops, to bring the enemy at once to battle.™ 
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Birth of Charles V.— Philip and Joanna visit Spain.— Tresty of 
Lyons. — The Great Captain refuses to comply with it. — Fineamos 
before Cerignola, — Battle, and Rout of the Frenct:, — Triumphant 
Entry of Gonsalvo into Naples. 


Berone accompanying the Great Captain fur- 
ther in his warlike operations, it will be necessary 
to take a rapid glance at what was passing in the 
French and Spanish courts, where negotiations 
were in train for putting a stop to them altogether. 

‘The reader has been made acquainted in a pre- 
ceding chapter with the marriage of the infanta 
Joanna, second daughter of the Catholic sovereigns 
with the archduke Philip, sen of the emperor Max‘ 
milian, and sovereign, in right of his mother, of the 
Low Countries. The first fruit of this marriage 
was the celebrated Charles the Fifth, bom at Ghent, 
February 24th, 1500, whose birth was no sooner 
announced to Queen Isabella, than she predicted 
that to this infant would one day descend the rich 
inheritance of the Spanish monarchy." The prema- 
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ture death of the heir apparent, Prince Miguel, not 
long after, prepared the way for this event by de- 





volving the succession on Joanna, Charles’s mother 
From that moment the sovereigns were pressing in 
their entreaties that the archduke and his wife 
would visit Spain, that they might receive the ens- 
tomary oaths of allegiance, and that the former 
might become acquainted with the character and in- 
stitutions of his future subjects. The giddy young 
prince, however, thought too mich of present pleas. 
ure to heed the call of ambition or duty, and suf- 
fered more than a year to glide away, before he 





complied with the summons of his royal parents. 

In the latter part of 1501, Philip and Joanna, 
attended by a numerous suite of Flemish courtiers, 
set out on their journey, proposing to take their 
way through France. They were entertained with 
profuse magnificence and hospitality at the French 
court, where the ,politic attentions of Lonis the 
Twelfth, not only effaced the recollection of an- 
cient injuries to the house of Burgundy,? but left 





impressions of the most agreeable character on the 
mind of the young prince.’ After some weeks 
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passed in a succession of splendid fétes and amuse- omrren 


XI 


ments at Blois, where the archduke confirmed the —*--— 


treaty of Trent recently made between his father, 
the emperor, and the French king, stipulating the 
marriage of Louis’s eldest daughter, the princess 
Claude, with Philip’s son Charles, the royal pair 
resumed their journey towards Spain, which they 
entered by the way of Fontarabia, January 29th, 
1502. ¢ 

Magnificent preparations had been made for their 
reception. The grand constable of Castile, the 
duke of Naxara, and many other of the principa. 
grandces waited on the borders to receive them. 
Brilliant fétes and illuminations, and all the usual 
marks of public rejoicing, greeted their progress 
through the principal cities of the north, and a 
pragmdtca relaxing the simplicity, or rather severi 
ty, of the sumptuary laws of the period, so far as to 
allow the use of silks and various-colored apparel, 
shows the attention of the sovereigns to every cir- 
eumstance, however trifling, which could affect the 
minds of the young princes agreeably, and diffuse 
an air of cheerfulness over the scene.* 
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through Paris, Philip 
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PART Ferdinand and Isabella, who were occupied with 
—* the affairs of Andalusia at this period, no sooner 
heard of the arrival of Philip and Joanna, than they 
hastened to the north. They reached Toledo to- 
wards the end of April, and in a few days, the 
queen, who paid the usual penalties of royalty, in 
seeing her children, one after another, removed far 
trom her into distant lands, had the satisfaction of 
again folding her beloved daughter in her arms. 

On the 22d of the ensuing month, the archduke 
and his wife received the usual oaths of fealty from 
the cortes duly convoked for the purpose at Tole- 
do.§ King Ferdinand, not long after, made a jour- 
ney into Aragon, in which the queen’s feeble health 
would not permit her to accompany him, in order 
to prepare the way for a similar recognition by the 
estates of that realm. We are not informed what 
arguments the sagacious monarch made use of to 
dispel the scruples formerly entertained by that in- 
dependent body, on a similar application in behalf 
of his daughter, the late queen of Portugal.” They 
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were completely successful, however; and Philip cnarren 


and Joanna, having ascertained the favorable dispo- - 


sition of cortes, made their entrance in great state 
into the ancient city of Saragossa, in the month of 


October. 


On the 27th, having first made oath be- 


fore the Justice, to observe the laws and liberties of 
the realm, Joanna as future queen proprietor, and 


Ph 





as her husband, were solemnly recognised by 


the four arms of Aragon as successors to the crown, 


in default of male issue of King Ferdinand. 


‘The 


circumstance is memorable, as affording the first ex- 
ample of the parliamentary recognition of a female 
heir apparent in Aragonese history.® 


Amidst all the honors 


so liberally lavished on 


Philip, his bosom secretly swelled with discontent. 
fomented still further by his followers, who pressed 
him to hasten his return to Flanders, where the free 


and social manners of the 


people were much more 


congenial to their tastes, than the reserve and state- 
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ly ceremonial of the Spanish court. The young 
prince shared in these feelings, to which, indeed, 
the love of pleasure, and an instinctive aversion to 
any thing like serious occupation, naturally disposed 
him. Ferdinand and Isabella saw with regret the 
frivolous disposition of their son-in-law, who, in the 
indulgence of selfish and effeminate ease, was will- 
ing to repose on others all the important duties of 
government. They beheld with mortification his 
undifference to Joanna, who could boast few per- 
sonal attractions,® and who cooled the affections of 
her husband by alternations of excessive fondness 
and irritable jealousy, for which last the levity of 
his conduct gave her too much occasion. 

Shortly after the ceremony at Saragossa, the 
archduke announced his intention of an immediate 
return to the Netherlands, by the way of France. 
The sovereigns, astonished at this abrupt determi- 
nation, used every argument to dissuade him fron 
it. They represented the ill effects it might occa- 
sion the princess Joanna, then too far advanced in 
a state of pregnancy to accompany him. They 
pointed out the impropriety, as well as danger, of 
committing himself to the hands of the French king, 
with whom they were now at open war; and they 
finally insisted on the importance of Philip’s re- 
maining long enough in the kingdom to become 
familiar with the usages, and establish himself in 
the affections, of the people over whom he would 
one day be called to reign. 


9 Simplex est femira,"* says a tanth muliere progenita."” Opa 
Martyr, speaking of Joanna, “‘licet Epat., epist. 250. 
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All these arguments were ineffectual ; the inflex- cmarree 
ible prince, turning a deaf ear alike to the entreaties Sie 
* of his unhappy wife, and the remonstrances of the Bat 
a PPY ‘France, 


Aragonese cortes still in session, set out from Ma- 
drid, with the whole of his Flemish suite, in the 
month of December. He left Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella disgusted with the levity of his conduct, and 
the queen, in particular, filled with mournful solici- 
tude for the welfare of the daughter, with whom 
his destinies were united." 

Before his departure for France, Philip, anxious 
to reéstablish harmony between that country and 
Spain, offered his services to his father-in-law in 
negotiating with Louis the Twelfth, if possib'e, a 
settlement of the differences respecting Naples. 
Ferdinand showed some reluctance at intrusting so 
delicate a commission to an envoy, in whose dis- 
cretion he placed small reliance, which was not 
augmented by the known partiality which Philip 
entertained for the French monarch." Before the 
archduke had crossed the frontier, however, he was 
overtaken by a Spanish ecclesiastic named Bernaldo 
Boy], abbot of St. Miguel de Cuxa, who brought 
full powers to Philip from the king for concluding 
a treaty with France, accompanied at the same 
time with private instructions of the most strict and 


10 Petor Martyr, Opus Epiat., followers, that the Spaniards very 
bi supra.—Zurita, Anales, tom. generally believed the latter were in 
¥. lib. 5, cap. 10.— Gomer, De the pay of Louis XII. Go 
Rebus Gestis, fol 44.— Carbajal, mez, De Rebus Gesis, fol. 44. — 
Anales, MS.., 1502. Zurita, Anales, tom. |. CAP. 

Mt Such manifens partiality for 23.—Peter Martyr, Opus Epint, 
the Prench court and manners was epist. 953. — Lanusa, Historian 
show bv Mhilip and his Flemish cap. 16. 
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limited nature. He was enjoined, moreover, to 
take no step without the advice of his reverend 
coadjutor, and to inform the Spanish court at once, 
if different propositions were submitted from those 
contemplated by his instructions. * 

Thus fortified, the archduke Philip made his ap- 
pearance at the French court in Lyons, where he 
was received by Louis with the same lively expres- 
sions of regard as before. With these amiable dis- 
positions, the negotiations were not long in resulting 
in a definitive treaty, arranged to the mutual satis- 
faction of the parties, though in violation of the 
private instructions of the archduke. In the pro. 
gress of: the discussions, Ferdinand, according to 
the Spanish historians, received advices from his 
envoy, the abate Boyl, that Philip was transcending 
his commission ; in consequence of which the king 
sent an express to France, urging his son-in-law to 
adhere to the strict letter of his instructions. Be- 
fore the messenger reached Lyons, however, the 
treaty was executed. Such is the Spanish account 
of this blind transaction. '? 

The treaty, which was signcd at Lyons, April 





19 Zarita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, 
cap. 10. — Abarea, Reyes de Ara- 
Kon, 10m, ii, rey 30, ep. 13, se 
5.—Garibay, Compendio, tom. 
fe’ Loige Kit par oehape 38 

je. Lou * part. 1, chip. 32. 

AR Malti 
do, tom. i. lib. 5, cap. 23.— 
Gelais, Hist. de Louys XIl., pp. 
170, 171. — Clute de Seysse 
Hintoira de Louyn XID, (Paria, 
1615,) p. 108. — Abarca, Reyes de 
Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, ep. 13, 
























— Mariana, Hist de Espaiia, 
. ii. pp. 690, 691. — Lanuza, 
Tilsiorlaes tom, {.'cap. 10. 

Some of the French historians 
peak of two agente hesides Philip 
employed in the negotiations, Fa 
ther Hoy! is the only one named by 
the Spanish writers, as regular 
commissioned Mr the purpose, al 
though it is not improbable thet 
Gralla, the resident minister ai 
Louis's court, took partin the dis- 
‘oussiuns, 
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5th, 1503, was arranged on the basis of the mar- cnaptem 


riage of Charles, the infant son of Philip, and 
Claude, princess of France ; a marriage, which, set- 
tled by three several treaties, was destined never to 
take place. The royal infants were immediately 
to assume the titles of King and Queen of Naples, 
and Duke and Duchess of Calabria. Umil the 
consummation of the marriage, the French division 
of the kingdom was to be placed under the admin- 
istration of some suitable person named by Louis 
the Twelfth, and the Spanish under that of the 
archduke Philip, or some other deputy appointed 
by Ferdinand. All places unlawfully seized by 
either party were to be restored; and lastly it was 
settled, with regard to the disputed province of the 
Capitanate, that the portion held by the French 
should be governed by an agent of King Louis, 
and the Spanish by the archduke Philip on behalf 
of Ferdinand.” * 

Such in substance was the treaty of Lyons; a 
treaty, which, while it seemed to consult the inter- 
ests of Ferdinand, by securing the throne of Na- 
ples eventually to his posterity, was in fact far more 
accommodated to those of Louis, by placing the 
immediate control of the Spanish moiety under a 
prince, over whom that monarch held entire influ- 
ence. It is impossible that so shrewd a statesman 
as Ferdinand could, from the mere consideration of 
advantages so remote to himself and dependent on 
80 precarious a contingency as the marriage of two 





¥4 See the treaty, apud Dumont, Corps Diplomatiogo. tom. iv. pp. 
a2. 
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infants, then in their cradles, have seriously contem- 
‘plated an arrangement, which surrendered all the ac- 
tual power into the hands of his rival ; and that too 
at the moment when his large armament, so long 
preparing for Calabria, had reached that country, and 
when the Great Captain, on the other quarter, had 
received such accessions of strength as enabled him 
to assume the offensive, on at least equal terms 
with the enemy. 

No misgivings on this head, however, appear tu 
have entered the minds of the signers of the treaty, 
which was celebrated by the court at Lyons with 
every show of public rejoicing, and particularly with 
tourneys and tilts of reeds, in imitation of the Span- 
ish chivalry. At the same time, the French king 
countermanded the embarkation of fresh troops on 
board a fleet equipping at the port of Genoa for Na- 
ples, and sent orders to his generals in Italy to desist 
from further operations. The archduke forwarded 
similar instructions to Gonsalvo, accompanied with 
a copy of the powers intrusted to him by Ferdi- 
nand. That prudent officer, however, whether in 
obedience to previous directions from the king, as 
Spanish writers affirm, or on his own responsibility, 
from a very natural sense of daty, refused to com- 
ply with the ambassador’s orders ; declaring ‘* he 
knew no authority but that of his own sovereigns, 
and that he felt bound to prosecute the war with 
all his ability, till he received their commands to 
the contrary.” 


48 Abarea, Rey de Aragon, Ginnncne, Isioris di Napoli, lib. 
tom. ii, rey 30, cap. 13, e00. S29, cap. 4.—St. Gelain, Hist. de 
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the archduke’s despatches arrived at cusrre 
the very time when the Spanish general, having = 
strengthened himself by a reinforcement from the *#= 
neighbouring garrison of Tarento under Pedro Na- 
varro, was prepared to sally forth, and try his for- 
tune in battle with the enemy. Without further 
delay, he put his purpose into execution, and on 
Friday the 28th of April, marched out with his 
whole army from the ancient walls of Barleta; a 
spot ever memorable in history as the scene of the 
extraordinary sufferings, and indomitable constancy, 
of the Spanish soldier. z 
The road lay across the field of Cann, where, 
seventeen centuries before, the pride of Rome 
had been humbled by the victorious arms of Han- 
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XIL, p. 171.—Buonaccor- 
a, jo, p. 75. — D'Auton, Hist. 
de Louys XL, part, 2,chap/32. 
“Anciting tothe Kiagones tis: 
torians, Ferdinand, on the arch- 
duke’s departure, informed Goneal- 
woof the intended negotiations with 
France, cautioning the general at 
the came time not to heed uny in- 
structions of the arehduke till eon- 
firmed by him, This circumstance 
the French writers regard aa une- 
quivocal proof of the king's in- 
Tacoriy in emering into ths nogo- 
tiation. [t wears this aspect al fret, 
certainly; but, on a nearer view, 
sdmits of a valy diferent cuastree 
tion. Ferdinand had noconfidence 
in the discretion of his envoy, 
whom, if we are to believe the 
Spanish writers, he employed in 
tho affair more from accident than 
choice; and, notwithstanding the 
Tull powers intrusted to him, he did 
pot cout Buea pened, to re- 
aise ine. vality &F any eek 
Thich the other elteld nige, eee 


frst ratified by himself. With 
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these views, founded on principles 
now universally recognised in Eu- 
ropean diplomacy, it vas nataral te 
‘eaution his general against any un- 
authorized interference on the 
of his envoy, which the rash and 
presumptuous character of the Iat- 
ter, acting, moreover, under an un- 
due influence of the French mon- 
arch, gave him good reason to fear. 
‘Asto the Great Captain, who has 
borne 2 liberal share of censure on 
this oceasion, it is not exsy to see 
how he could have acted otherwise 
than he did, even in the event of 
no special instructions froin Ferdi- 
rand. For he wouldscarcely have. 
been justified in abandoning a sure 
prospect of advantags on the 
thority of one, the validity of whows 
powers he could not determine, and 
whiehin fact, donot spear to have 
warranted euch interference. ‘The 
only authority he knew, was that 
from which he held his cominiesion, 
and to which he was responsible for 
the fa,:hful discharge 
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nibal, in a battle, which, though fonght with far 
greater numbers, was not so decisive in its con- 
sequences as that which the same scencs were to 
witness in a few hours, The coincidence is cer- 
tainly singular ; and one might almost fancy that 
the actors in these fearful tragedies, unwilling to 
deface the fair haunts of civilization, had purposely 
sought a more fitting theatre in this obscure and 
sequestered region. 

The weather, although only at the latter end of 
April, was extremely sultry; the troops, notwith- 
standing Gonsalvo’s orders on crossing the river 
Ofanto, the ancient Aufidus, had failed to supply 
themselves with sufficient water for the march; 
parched with heat and dust, they were soon dis- 
tressed by excessive thirst; and, as the burning 
rays of the noontide sun beat fiercely on their 
heads, many of them, especially those cased in 
heavy armour, sunk down on the road, fainting 
with exhaustion and fatigue. Gonsalvo was seen 
in every quarter, administering to the necessities of 
his men, and striving to reanimate their drooping 


16 ‘Neither Polybiue (lib. 3, see, 
4, et seq,), nor Liry (Hist, lib. 22, 
cap.43-50.), who give the most 
circumstantial narratives of the bat- 
le, are precise enough to enable us 
to ascertsin the exact spot in which 
it was fount. Strabo. topa- 
graphical notices of thie part of 
ftaly, briefly alludes to “the affair 
cf Chante (rd engl Reve) ithe 
Sutany denen puogof howcone Of 
action. (Grog., lib. 6, p. 285.) 
Cluverius fixes the site ‘of the an- 
sient Canne on the right bank of 
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the Anfidus, the modern Ofanto, 
between three and four miles helaw 
Canusium ; and notices the modern 
hamlet of nearly the same nemo, 
Canne, where common tradition 
recognises the ruins of the ancient 

Antiqua, lib. 4, cap. 
D'Anville makes to 
in ident 
(Gtographie Ancienne, Abrégée, 

Pp. $98.) having ‘laid down 
the ancient *own in lis maps in the 
direct line, and about midway, bu 
‘tween Barl ta and Cerig-ola, 
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spints. At length, to relieve them, he communded omarrex 

that each trooper should take one of the infantry on = 

his crupper, setting the example himself by mount- 

ing a German ensign bebiud him on his own horse. 
In this way, the whole army arrived: early in the Escsmpew 

afternoon before Cerignola, a small town on--an #% 

eminence about sixteen miles from Barleta, where 

the nature of the ground afforded the Spanish gen- 

eral a tavorable position for his camp. The sloping 

sides of the hill were covered with vineyards, and 

its base was protected by a ditch of considerable 

depth. Gonsalvo saw at once the advantages of 

the ground. His men were jaded by the march; 

but there was no time to lose, as the French, who, 

on his departure from Barleta, had been drawn up 

under the walls of Canosa, were now rapidly ad- 

vancing. All hands were put in requisition, there- 

fore, for widening the trench, in which they planted 

sharp-pointed stakes; while the earth which they 

excavated enabled them to throw up a parapet of 

considerable height on the side next the tawn. On 

this rampart he mounted his little train of artillery, 

consisting of thirteen guns, and behind it drew up 

his forces in order of battle.” 








-7Giovio, Vite Must, Virorum, 
fol, 253 - 255. — Guiceiardini, Is- 
toria, lib. 5, p.303.— Chronica del 
Gran Capitan, eap. 75, 
rita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap 
efeter Mats Opus Epi, opi 

Ulloa, Vita di Carlo V., fl. 
Tein 


Giovio says, that he had heard 
Fabrizio Coloona remark more than 
once, in allusion to the intrench- 
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‘mentsat the base of the hill, ‘that 
the victory was owing, not to the 
ill of the commander, nor the 
F of the troops, but 10a mound 
a dich.” This ancient mode 
of securing a pysition, which had 
fallen into disuse, was revived after 
according © the same author, 
came into general practice 
among the best captains of the age. 
i supra, 
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Before these movements were completed in the 
— Spanish camp, the bright arms and banners of the 
Fronch were seen glistening in the distance amid 
the tall fennel and cane-brakes with which the 
country was thickly covered. As soon as they had 
come in view of the Spanish encampment, they 
were brought to a halt, while a council of war was 
called, to determine the expediency of giving battle 
that evening. The duke of Nemours would have 
deferred it till the following morning, as the day 
was already far spent, and allowed no time for re- 
connoitring the positior, of his enemy. But Ives; 
@Allegre, Chandieu, the commander of the Swiss, 
and some other officers, were for immediate action, | 
representing the importance of not balking the im- 
patience of the soldiers, who were all hot for the 
assault. In the course of the debate, Allégre was 
so much heated as to throw out some rash taunts 
on the courage of the viceroy, which the latter would 
have avenged on the spot, had not his arm been 
arrested by Louis d’Ars. He had the weakness, 
however, to suffer them to change his cooler pur- 
pose, exclaiming, ‘‘ We will fight to-night, then;. 
and perhaps those who vaunt the loudest will be 
found to trust more to their spurs, than their 
swords; a prediction bitterly justified by the 

event. ® 
While this dispute was going on, Gonsalvo gain- 
ed time for making the necessary disposition of his 
Sp Beastie: csv, Gi. “po aes: es tied, Riv 
- Gelais, Hist 


dine. 8. — Garnier, Histoire do tom. 


France, (Paris, 1783-8,) tom. v. fe Lowe Xi. p. Mk 
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troops. In the centre he placed his German auxil- 
iaries, armed with their long pikes, and on each 
wing the Spanish infantry under the command of 
Pedro Navarro, Diego de Paredes, Pizarro, and 
other illustrious captains. ‘The defence of the artil- 
lery was committed to the left wing. A considera- 
Me body of men-at-arms, including those recently 
equipped from the spoils of Ruvo, was drawn up 
within the intrenchments, in a quarter affording a 
convenient opening for a sally, and placed under 
the orders of Mendoza and Fabrizio Colonna, whose 
brother Prospero and Pedro de la Paz took charge 
of the light cavalry, which was posted without the 
limes to annoy the advance of the enemy, and act 
on any point, as occasion might require. Having 
completed his preparations, the Spanish general 
coolly waited the assault of the French. 

‘The duke of Nemours had marshalled his forces 
in a very different order. He distributed them in- 
to three battles or divisions, stationing his heavy 
horse, composing altogether, as Gonsalvo declared, 
“the finest body of cavalry seen for many years in 
Italy,” under the command of Louis d?Ars, on the 
right. The second and centre division, formed 
somewhat in the rear of the right, was made up of 
the Swiss and Gascon infantry, headed by the 
brave Chandieu ; and his left, consisting chiefly of 
his light cavalry, and drawn up, like the last, some- 
what in the rear of the preceding, was intrusted 
to Allégre."® 





49 Chronica del Gran Capitan, roram, fol. 253 
sap. 78.—Gioviv, Vitw Ilust. Vita di Carlo V 
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It was within half an hour of sunset when the 
duke de Nemours gave orders for the attack, and 


Exess putting himself at the head of the gendarmerie oa 


1503. 
Apel 2 


Deatn of 
Nemours, 


the right, spurred at full gallop against the Span- 
ish left. The hostile armies were nearly equal, 
amounting to between six and seven thousand men 
each. The French were superior in the number 
and condition of their cavalry, rising to a third of 
their whole force; while Gonsalvo’s strength lay 
chiefly in his infantry, which had acquired a lesson 
of tactics under him, that raised it toa level with 
the best in Europe. 

As the French advanced, the guns on the Span- 
ish left poured a lively fire into their ranks, when a 
spark accidentally communicating with the maga- 
zine of powder, the whole blew up with a tremen- 
dous explosion. The Spaniards were filled with 
consternation ; but Gonsalvo, converting the mis- 
fortune into a lucky omen, called out, “ Courage, 
soldiers, these are the beacon lights of victory ! 
We have no need of our guns at close quarters.” 

In the mean time, the French van under Ne- 
mours, advancing rapidly under the dark clouds of 
smoke, which rolled heavily over the field, were 
unexpectedly brought up by the deep trench, of 
whose existence they were unapprized. Some of 
the horse were precipitated into it, and all received 
a sudden check, until Nemours, finding it impossi- 
ble to force the works in this quarter, rode along 
their front in search of some practicable passage. 
In doing this, he necessarily exposed his flank tc 
the fatal aim of the Spanish arquebusiers A shot 
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from oue of them took effect on the unfortunate 
young nobleman, and he fell mortally wounded 
from his saddle. 

At this juncture, the Swiss and Gascon infantry, 
briskly moving up to second the attack of the now 
disordered horse, arrived before the intrenchments. 
Undismayed by this formidable barrier, their com- 
mander, Chandieu, made the most desperate at- 
tempts to force a passage; but the loose earth 
freshly turned up afforded no hold to the feet, and 
his men were compelled to recoil from the dense 
array of German pikes, which bristled over the 
summit of the breast-work. Chandieu, their lead- 
er, made every effort to rally and bring them back 
to the charge; but, in the act of doing this, was 
hit by a ball, which stretched him lifeless in the 
ditch ; his burnished arms, and the snow-white 
plumes above his helmet, making him a conspicu- 
ous mark for the enemy. 

All was now confusion. The Spanish arquebus- 
ers, sereened by their defences, poured a galling 
fire into the dense masses of the cnemy, who were 
mingled together indiscriminately, horse and foot, 
while, the leaders being down, no one seemed ca- 
pable of bringing them to order. At this critical 
moment, Gonsalvo, whose eagle eye took in the 
whole operations of the field, ordered a general 
charge along the line; and tho Spaniards leaping 
their intrenchments, descended with the fury of an 
avalanche on their foes, whose wavering columns, 
completely broken by the violence of the shock, 
were seized with a panic, and fled, scarcely offering 
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any resistance. Louis d’Ars, at the head of such 
of the men-at-arms as could follow him, went off 
in one direction, and Ives d’Allégre, with his light 
cavalry, which had hardly come into action, in an- 
other; thus fully verifying the ominous prediction 
of his commander. The slaughter fell most heavily 
on the Swiss and Gascon foot, whom the cavalry 
under Mendoza and Pedro de la Paz rode down 
and cut to pieces without sparing, till the shades of 
evening shielded them at length from their pitiless 
pursuers. ° 

Prospero Colonna pushed on to the French en 
campment, where he found the tables in the duke’s 
tent spread for his evening repast; of which the 
Italian general and his followers did not fail to 
make good account. A trifling incident, that weil 
illustrates the sudden reverses of war. 

The Great Captain passed the night on the field 
of betle, which, on the following morning, pre- 
sented a ghastly spectacle of the dying aud the 
dead. More than three thousand French are com- 
puted by the best accounts to have fallen. The 
loss of the Spaniards, covered as they were by their 
defences, was inconsiderable." All the encmy’s 

© Chroniea del Gran Capitan, des, Reyes Catdlicos. MS... eap. 
cap. 75.—Gamier, Hist.de France, 180. — Peter Martyr, Opts Fipist., 
‘tom. ¥. pp. 346, 397. ist. 256,— Fleurange, Mémoires, 
Mémoires, cl 5. 
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that T know of, 
places the Freich loss so low a8 
3,000; Garitay raises it to 4,500, 
and the French marichal de Fleu- 
range rates that of the Swiss alone 
at 500 round exaggeration 
not readily necounted for, nv he had 
undoubted access to the best meant 
of information, ‘The Spaniards 
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artillery, consisting of thirteen pieces, his baggage, 
and most of his colors fell into their hands. Never 
was there a more complete victory, achieved too 
within the space of little more than an hour. The 
body of the unfortunate Nemours, which was recog- 
nised by one of bis pages from the ringe on the 
fingers, was found under a heap of slain, much dis- 
figured. It appeared that he had received three 
several wounds, disproving, if need were, hy his 
honorable death the injurious taunts of Allégre. 
Gonsalvo was affected even to tears at beholding 
the mutilated remains of his young and gallant ad- 
versary, who, whatever judgment may be formed of 
his capacity as a leader, was allowed to have all the 
qualities which belong to a true knight. With him 
perished the last scion of the illustrious house of 
Armagnac. Gonsalvo ordered his remains to be 
conveyed to Barleta, where they were laid in the 
cemetery of the convent of St. Francis, with all the 
honors due to his high station.** 

The Spanish commander lost no time in following 
up his blow, well aware that it is quite as difficult 
to improve a victory as to win one. The French 
had rushed into battle with too much precipitation 











were too well screened w sustain ous statements of the particulars 
muchinjury. and no estimate makes of this action may probably be at- 
it more than a hondred killed, and tributed to the lateness of the hour, 
some considerably less. ‘The odie and consequently imperfeet light, in 
aro indeed startling, but not impos- which it was foncht. 

sible; a8 the Spaniards were not Quintana, EsyaiiolewCélebres, 
much exposed by persons! collision tom. i. p. 277.— Giovio, Vite Ik 
with the enemy, until the latter Just. Virorum, fal. 255.— Ferre- 
were thrown into too much disor tangs, torn... 
der to think of any thing but es 248, 249. —Ullon, Vita di Carlo 
tape. The more than usual con- V.,' fol. 17. — Bernaldes, Reyen 
anion and discrepancy in the vari- Caidlicos, MS., cap. 161. 
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to agree on any plan of operations, or any point on 
which to rally in case of defeat. They accordingly 
scattered in different directions, and Pedro de la 
Paz was despatched in pursuit of Louis d’Ars, who 
threw himself into Venosa,* where he kept the 
enemy at bay for many months longer. Paredes 
kept close on the scent of Allégre, who, finding 
the gates shut against him wherever he passed, at 
length took shelter in Gaeta on the extreme point 
of the Neapolitan territory. There he endeavoured 
to rally the scattered relics of the field of Cerignola, 
and to establish a strong position, from which the 
French, when strengthened by fresh supplies from 
home, might recommence operations for the recov- 
ery of the kingdom. 

The day after the battle of Cerignola the Span- 
iards received tidings of another victory, scarcely 
less important, gained over the French in Calabria, 
the preceding week.** The army sent out under 
Portocarrero had reached that coast early in March ; 
but, soon after its arrival, its gallant commander fell 
ill and died.*® ‘The dying general named Don Fer- 


Tt wae to this same city of Gaillard, it wae regarded from thie 


‘Venusivm that the rash and unfor- 
tunate Varro made his reireat, some 
perentecn centuries before,” from 
the bloody field of Caane. Liv. 
Hist. ib. 22, enp. 49. 
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aando de Andrada as his successor ; and this officer, 
combining his forces with those before in the coun- 
try under Cardona and Benavides, encountered the 
French commander D’Aubigny in a pitched battle, 
not far from Seminara, on Friday, the 21st of April. 
It was near the same'spot on which the latter had 
twice beaten the Spaniards. But the star of France 
was on the wane; and the gallant old officer had 
the mortification to see his. little corps of veterans 
completely routed after a sharp engagement of less 
than an hour, while he himself was retrieved with 
difficulty from the hands of the enemy by the valor 
of his Scottish guard.” 

The Great Captain and his army, highly elated 
with the news of this fortunate event, which anni- 
hilated the French power in Calabria, began their 
march on Naples; Fabrizio Colonna having been 
first detached into the Abruzzi to receive the sub- 
mission of the people in that quarter. The tidings 
of the victory had spread far and wide, and, as 
Gonsalvo’s army advanced, they beheld the ensigne 
of Aragon floating from the battlements of the 
towns upon their route, while the inhabitants came 
forth to greet the conqueror, eager to testify their 


rouse of Boceanegrs. The Great % Giovio, Vite Mlust. Viroruia, 
Captainand he had married sisters; fol. 256.—Petor Martyr, Opus 
aad recom Erin, 
mended him, ag much ss his mili Gran Capitan, cap. 80 — Varillas, 
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devotion to the Spanish cause. The army halted 
at Benevento; and the general sent his summons 
to the city of Naples, inviting it ‘in the most cour- 
teous terms to resume its ancient allegiance to the 
legitimate branch of Aragon. It was hardly to be 
expected, that the allegiance of a people, who had 
so long seen their country set up as a mere stake 
for political gamesters, should sit very closely upon 
them, or that they should care to peril their lives on 
the transfer of a crown, which had shifted on the 
heads of half a dozen proprietors in as many suc- 
cessive years.*” With the same ductile enthusiasm, 
therefore, with which they greeted the accession of 
Charles the Eighth or Louis the Twelfth, they now 
welcomed the restoration of the ancient dynasty of 
Aragon; and deputies from the principal nobility 
and citizens waited on the Great Captain at Acerra, 
where they tendered him the keys of the city, and 
requested the confirmation of their rights and privi- 
leges. 

Gonsalvo, having promised this in the name of 
his royal master, on the following moming, the 14th 
of May, 1503, made his entrance in great state inte 
the capital, leaving his army without the walls. 
He was escorted by the military of the city un- 
der a royal canopy borne by the deputies. The 
streets were strewed with flowers, the edifices dec- 


£7 Since 1404 the aceptre of Na XII. Ferdinand the Catholic. No 
had passed into the ha private estate in the kingdom in 

no less than seven princes, Ferdi- the mme time had probably chang- 

and, Alfero IL. Ferdinand Il, od maters half so often, See Car 
barlee VILl., Frederic IIL, Louia tas del Gran Capitan, MS. 
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vurated with appropriate emblems and devices, and cuaPrer 
wreathed with banners emblazoned with the united —~“— 
arms of Aragon and Naples. As he passed along, 
the city rung with the acclamations of countless 
multitudes who thronged the streets; while every 
window and housetop was filled with spectators, 
eager to behold the man, who, with scarcely any 
other resources than those of his own genius, had 
so long defied, and at length completely foiled the 
power of France. 

On the following day a deputation of the nobil- 
ity and people waited on the Great Captain at his 
quarters, and tendered him the usual oaths of alle- 
giance for his master, King Ferdinand, whose ac- 
cession finally closed the series of revolutions which 
had so long agitated this unhappy country.” 

The city of Naples was commanded by two 
strong fortresses still held by the French, which, 
being well victualled and supplied with ammunition, 
showed no disposition to surrender. ‘The Great 
Captain determined, therefore, to reserve a small ° 
corps for their reduction, while he sent forward the 
main body of his army to besiege Gaeta. But the 
Spanish infantry refused to march until the heavy 
arrears, suffered to accumulate through the negli- 
gence of the government, were discharged; and 
Gonsalvo, afraid of awakening the mutinous spirit 
which he had once found it so difficult to quell, was 
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obliged to content himself with sending forward 
his cavalry and German levies, and to permit the 
infantry to take up its quarters in the capital, under 
strict orders to respect the persons and property of 
the citizens, 

He now lost no time in pressing the siege of 
the French fortresses, whose impregnable situation 
might. have derided the efforts of the most formida- 
ble enemy in the ancient state of military science. 
But the reduction of these places was intrusted to 
Pedro Navarro, the celebrated engineer, whose im- 
provements in the art of mining have gained him 
the popular reputation of being its inventor, and 
who displayed such unprecedented skill on this 
occasion, as makes it a memorable epoch in the 
annals of war." 

Under his directions, the small tower of St. 
Vincenzo having been first reduced by a furious 
cannonade, a mine was run under the outer de- 
fences of the great fortress celled Castel Nuovo. 
On the 21st of May, the mine was sprung ; a pas- 
sage was opened over the prostrate ramparts, and 
the assailants, rushing in with Gonsalvo and Na- 
varro at their head, before the garrison had time to 
secure the drawbridge, applied their ladders to the 
walls of the castle and succeeded in carrying the 


place by escalade, after 


© Tho Italians, in their admi- 
ration of Pedro Navarro, caused 
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which the greater part of the French were slaugh- 
tered. An immense booty was found in the cas- 
de. The Angeévin party had made it a place of 
deposit for their most valuable effects, gold, jewels, 
plate, and other treasures, which, together with its 
well-stored magazines of grain and ammunition, 
became the indiscriminate spoil of the victors. As 
some of these, however, complained of not getting 
their share of the plunder, Gonsalvo, giving ‘full 
scope in the exultation of the moment to military 
license, called out gayly, “‘ Make amends for it, then, 
by what you can find in my quarters!” The words 
were not uttered to deaf ears. The mob of sol- 
diery rushed to the splendid palace of the Angevin 
prince of Salerno, then occupied by the Great Cap- 
tain, and in a moment its sumptuous furniture, 
paintings, and other costly decorations, together 
with the contents of its generous cellar, were seizea 
and appropriated without ceremony by the invaders, 
who thus indemnified themselves at their general’s 
expense for the remissness of government. 

After some weeks of protracted operations, the 
remaining fortress, Castel d’ Uovo, as it was called, 
opened its gates to Navarro; and a French fleet, 
coming into the harbour, had the mortification to 
find itself fired on from the walls of the place it 
was intended to relieve. Before this event, Gon- 
salvo, having obtained funds from Spain for paying 
off his men, quitted the capital and directed his 
march on Gaeta. The important results of his vic- 
tories were now fully disclosed. D’Aubigny, with 
the wreck of the forces escaped from Seminara, had 
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surrendered. The two Abruzzi, the Capitanate, 
all the Basilicate, except Venosa, still held by Louis 
d’Ars, and: indeed every considerable place in the 
kingdom, had tendered its submission, with the 
exception of Gaeta. Summoning, therefore, to 
his aid Andrada, Navarro, and his other officers, 
the Great Captain resolved to concentrate all his 
strength on this point, designing to press the siege, 
and thus exterminate at a blow the feeble remains 
of the French power in Italy. The enterprise was 
attended with more difficulty than he had antici- 


pated.” 
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Tue events noticed in the preceding chapter ouarrea 
glided away as rapidly as the flitting phantoms of ———_ 
a dream, Scarcely had Louis the Twelfth re- ta! 
ceived the unwelcome intelligence of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova’s refusal to obey the mandate of the arch- 
duke Philip, before he was astounded with the 
tidings of the victory of Cerignola, the march on 
Naples, and the surrender of that capital, as well as 
of the greater part of the kingdom, following one 
another in breathless succession. It seemed as if. 
the very means, on which the French king had so 
confidently relied for calming the tempest, had been 
the signal for awakening all its fury, and bringing 
it on his devoted head. Mortified and incensed at 
being made the dupe of what he deemed a perfid- 
ious policy, he demanded an explanation of the 
archduke, who was still in France. The latter, 
vehemently protesting his own innocence, felt, or 
affected to feel so sensibly the ridiculous and, as it 
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rust appeared, dishonorable part played by him in the 
-——— transaction, that he was thrown into a severe ill- 
ness, which confined him to his bed fur several 
days.' Without delay, he wrote to the Spanish 
court in terms of bitter expostulation, urging the 
immediate ratification of the treaty made pursuant 
to its orders, and an indemnification to France for 
its subsequent violation. Such is the account given 

by the French historians. 
The Spanish writers, on the other hand, say, that, 
before the news of Gonsalvo’s successes reached 
Spain, King Ferdinand refused to confirm the treaty 
sent him by his son-in-law, until it had undergone 
certain material modifications. If the Spanish mon- 
arch hesitated to approve the treaty in the doubtful 
posture of his affairs, he was little likely to do so, 
when he had the game entirely in his own hands.* 
Rect ty He postponed an answer to Philip’s application, 
willing probably to gain time for the Great Captain 
to strengthen himself firmly in his recent acquisi- 
tions. At length, after a considerable interval, he 
despatched an. embassy to France, announcing his 
final determination never to ratify a treaty made in 
contempt of his orders, and so clearly detrimental to 
his interests. He endeavoured, however, to gain 
further time by spinning out the negotiation, hold- 


1 St. Gelais seems willing to a0- 8 Iden, abi supra. — Garnier, 
cpt Philip's atsement, and tocon- Hist. de France, tom. rp. 410. 
sider the whole affuir of the nego- Gaillard, Rivalité, tom. iv. pp.238, 
tiation aa“ ove of Ferdinand’s old 239. it 
tricks,” ‘Vancienne cautele de 5, ca 
celuy qui en sgavoit bien faire tom. 
@autras.'” Hist, de Louys XIT., ran, Hi 
p. 179, 933. 
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mg up for this purpose the prospect of am ultimate 
accommodation, and suggesting thd reéstablisliment 
of his kinsman, the unfortunate’Frederic, on the 
Neapolitan throne, as‘ the best, means of ‘effecting 
it. The artifice, however, was too gross even for 
the credulous Louis; who peremptorily demanded 
of the ambassadors the instant and absolite ratifis 
cation of the treaty, and, on their declaring it: was 
beyond their powers, ordered them at once to leave 
his court. “TI had rather,” said he, “ suffer the loss 
of a kingdom, which may ‘perhaps be retrieved, 
than the loss of honor, which never can.” A noble 
sentiment, but falling with no particular grace from 
the lips of Louis the Twelfth.* 

The whole of this blind transaction is stated in 
80 irreconcilable a manner by the historians of the 
different nations, that it is extremely difficult to 
draw any thing like a probable narrative out of 
them. The Spanish writers assert that the public 
commission of the archduke was conwolled by 
strict private instructions ;* while the French, on 
the other hand, are either silent as to the latter, or 
represent them to have been as broad and unlimited 
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runt as his credentials.’ If this be true, .he negotia- 
——- tions must be admitted to exhibit, on the part of 


Ferdinand, as gross an example of political jug 
glery and falsehood, as ever disgraced the annals of 
diplomacy. * 

But it is altogether improbable, as I have before 
remarked, that a monarch so estute and habitually 
cautious should have intrusted unlimited authority, 
in so delicate a business, to a person whose discre- 
tion, independent of his known partiality for the 
French monarch, he held so lightly. It is much 
more likely that he limited, as is often done, the 
full powers committed to him in public, by private 
instructions of the most explicit character; and 
that the archduke was betrayed by his own vanity, 
and perhaps ambition (for the treaty threw the im- 
mediate power into his own hands), into arrange- 
tents unwarranted by the tenor of these instruc- 
tions.” 

SSeymel, Hint. do Louys XII. cortee, and to the goneral dlogast 
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If this were the case, the propriety of Ferdi+ cusrrm 


nand’s conduct in refusing the ratification depends 
on the question how far a sovereign is bound by 
the acts of a plenipotentiary, who departs from his 
private instructions. Formerly, the question would 
seem to have been unsettled. Indeed, some of the 
most respectable. writers on public law in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century maintain, that such 
a departure would not justify the. prince in with- 
holding his ratification ; deciding thus, no doubt, 
on principles of natural equity, which appear to 
require, that a principal should be held responsible 
for the acts of an agent, coming within the scope 
of his powers, though at variance with his secret 
orders, with which the other contracting party can 
have no acquaintance or concern.* 

The inconvenience, however, arising from adopt- 
ing a principle in political negotiations, which must 
necessarily place the destinies of a whole nation in 
the hands of a single individual, rash or incompe- 
tent, it may be, without the power of interference 
or supervision on the part of the government, has 
led to a different conclusion in practice ; and it is 
now generally admitted by European writers, not 
ise that the exchange of ratifications is essen- 
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tial to the validity of a treaty, but that a govern 
ment is not bound to ratify the doings of a minister, 
who has transcended his private instructions.’ 

But whatever be thought of Ferdinand’s good 
faith in the early stages of this business, there is no 
doubt that, at a later period, when his position was 
changed by the success of his arms in Italy, he 
sought only to amuse the French court with a show 
of negotiation, in order, as we have already inti- 
mated, to paralyze its operations and gain time for 
securing his conquests. The French writers inveigh 
loudly against this crafty and treacherous policy ; 
and Louis the Twelfth gave vent to his own indig- 
nation in no very measured terms. But, however 
we may now regard it, it was in perfect accordance 
with the trickish spirit of the age; and the French 
king resigned all right of rebuking his antagonist 
on this score, when he condescended to become a 
party with him to the infamous partition treaty, and 
still more when he so grossly violated it. He had 
voluntarily engaged with his Spanish rival in the 
game, and it afforded no good ground of complaint, 
that he was the least adroit of the two. 

While Ferdinand was’ thus triumphant in his 
schemes of foreign policy and conquest, his domes- 
tic life was clouded with the deepest anxiety, in 
consequence of the declining health of the queen, 
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aud the eccentric conduct of his daughter, the in- cuarren 


fanta Joanna. We have already seen the extrava- 
gant fondness with which that princess, notwith- 
standing her occasional sallies of jealousy, doated 
on her young and handsome husband."® From the 
hour of his departure she had been plunged in the 
deepest dejection, sitting day and night with her 
eyes fixed on the ground, in uninterrupted silence, 
or broken only by occasional expressions of petulant 
discontent. She refused all consolation, thinking 
only of rejoining her absent lord, and “ equally re 
gardless,” says Martyr, who was then at the court, 
“of herself, her future subjects, and her afflicted 
parents.”""! 

On the 10th of March, 1503, she was delivered 
of her second son, who received the baptismal name 
of Ferdinand, in compliment to his grandfather.* 
No change, however, took place in the mind of the 
unfortunate mother, who from this time was wholly 
occupied with the project of returning to Flanders. 


An invitation to that effect, which she received - 


from her husband in the month of November, deter- 
mined her to undertake the journey, at all hazards, 


1 Philip is known in history by 
the title of + the Handeome,”” im- 
plying that he was, at least, quite 
as remarkable for his personal qual- 
ities, as his mental. 

11’ Opus Epist.; episs 253. — 
Ferreres, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. 
viii, pp. 235, 238.—Gomes, De 
Rebus Gestis, fol. 44. 

18 Carbajal, Anales, MS.. aio 
1503.— Gomez, De Rebus Geatis, 
fol, 45, 48. 
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notwithstanding the affectionate remonstrances of 
the queen, who represented the impracticability of 
traversing France, agitated, as it then was, with all 
the bustle of warlike preparation, or of venturing 
by sea at this inclement and stormy season. 

One evening, while her mother was absent at 
Segovia, Joanna, whose residence was at Medina 
del Campo, left her apartment in the castle, and 
sallied out, though in dishabille, without announcing 
her purpose to any of her attendants. They fol- 
lowed, however, and used every argument and en- 
treaty to prevail on her to retum, at least for the 
night, but without effect ; until the bishop of Bur- 
gos, who had charge of her household, finding every 
other means ineffectual, was compelled to close the 
castle gates, in order to prevent her departure. 

The princess, thus thwarted in her purpose, gave 
way to the most violent indignation. She menaced 
the attendants with her utmost vengeance for their 
disobedience, and, taking her station on the barrier, 
she obstinately refused to reénter the castle, or even 
to put on any additional clothing, but remained cold 
and shivering on the spot till the following morning. 
‘The good bishop, sorely embarrassed by the dilem- 
ma to which he found himself reduced, of offending 
the queen by complying with the mad humor of the 
princess, or the latter still more, by resisting it, 
despatched an express in all haste to Isabella, 
acquainting her with the affair, and begging in- 
structions how to proceed. 

The queen, who was staying, as has been ‘said, 
at Segovia, about forty miles distant, alarmed at the 
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‘ntelligence, sent the king’s cousin, the admiral cmrrse 


Henriquez, together with the archbishop of Toledo, 
at once to Medina, and prepared to follow as fast as 
the feeble state of her health would permit. The 
efforts of these eminent persons, however, were not 
much more successful than those of the bishop. All 
they could obtain from Joanna was, that she would 
retire to a miserable kitchen in the neighbourhood, 
during the night; while she persisted in taking her 
station on the barrier as soon as it was light, and 
continued there, immovable as a statue, the whole 
day. In this deplorable state she was found by the 
queen on her arrival ; and it was not without great 
difficulty that the latter, with all the deference 
habitually paid her by her daughter, succecded in 
persuading her to return to her own apartments in 
the castle. These were the first unequivocal symp- 
toms of that hereditary taint of insanity, which had 
clouded the latter days of Isabella’s mother, and 
which, with a few brief intervals, was to shed a 
deeper gloom over the long-protracted existence of 
her unfortunate daughter.* 

‘The conviction of this sad infirmity of the prin- 
cess gave a shock to the unhappy mother, scarcely 
Jess than that which she had formerly been called 
to endure in the death of her children. The sor- 
rows, over which time had had so little power, were 
opened afresh by a calamity, which naturally filled 
her with the most gloomy’ forebodings for, the fate 


13 Peter Maviyt, Opun Fpiet, Hernando, tm. i. Ub. 5, cap. 56 
epist. 269. — Zurita, Hist. del Rey Gomes, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 46 
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of her people, whose welfare was to be committed 
to such incompetent hands. These domestic griefs 
were still further swelled at this time by the death 
of two-of her ancient friends and counsellors, Juan 
Chacon, adelantado of Murcia, and Gutierre de 
Cardenas, grand commander of Leon."* They had 
attached themselves to Isabella in the early part of 
her life, when her fortunes were still under a cloud , 
and they afterwards reaped the requital of their 
services in such ample honors: and emoluments as 
royal gratitude could bestow, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of her confidence, to which their steady devo- 
tion to her interests well entitled them.’* 

But neither the domestic troubles which pressed 
so heavily on Isabella’s heart, nor the rapidly de- 
clining state of her own health, had power to blunt 


14 «* Espejo de tondad,"” mirror 


raised to the important posta of 
of virtue, a8 Oviedo styles this car- 


comendader de Leon, and contador 





alier. He was always much re- 

réed by the sovereigns, and the 
Focrative post of contador mayor, 
which he filled for many years, 
enabled him to acquire an immense 
eataie, 50900 ducate a year, with- 
out imp .ation oo hia honesty. 
Quincuageras, MS., bat.1, quine. 
2, dial, 2. 

15 The name of cavalier, 28 
well as that of his cousin, Aloneo 
do Cardenas, grand master of St. 
James, have become familiar to us 
in the Granadine war. If Don 
Gutierre made a less brilliant fig- 
ure than the latter, he acquired, by 
means of his intimacy with ‘the 
sovereigns, ond his personal quali- 
ties, as great weight in the royal 
couteils as any subject in the king- 
dom. Nothing’ of any_ icy 
tance,”” says Oviedo, * was done 
without bis advice,” He was 
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‘mayor, which Inst, in the words of 
the same author, “ made its pos- 
sessor a se:ond King over the pub- 
lic treasury.” He left large eo- 
tates, and more than five thousand 
vasials. His eldest son was cre- 
ated duke of Maqueda. Quincua- 
genas, MS., bat. 1, quine. 2, dial. 
1, — Gol. ce Céd., tom. v. no, 182, 

is Beter Martjr, Opus, Epi. 
epist, 955. — Gomez de Rebus Ges 


tis, fol. 45. — For some further ac- 
count Of these individuals see Part 
I. Chapter 14, note 10. 

Martyr thos panegyrizes the 
‘queen's fortitude under her ancu- 
“Sentit, licet 
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the energies of her mind, or lessen the vigilance cman 
with which she watched over the interests of her ———- 


people. A remarkable proof of .this was given in 
the autumn of the present year, 1503, when the 
country was menaced with an invasion from France. 
The whole French nation had shared the indig- 
nation of Louis the Twelfth, at the mortifying 
result of his enterprise against Naples ; and it an- 
swered his call for supplies 80 promptly and liberal- 
ly, that, in a few months after the defeat of Ceri- 
gnola, he was able to resume operations, on a more 
formidable scale than France had witnessed for 
centuries. Three large armies were. raised, one to 
-etrieve affairs in Italy, a second to penetrate into 
Spain, by the way of Fontarabia, and a third to 
cross into Roussillon, and get possession of the 
strong post of Salsas, the key of the mountain 
passes in that quarter. Two fleets were also 
equipped in the ports of Genoa and Marseilles, 
the latter of which was to support the invasion of 
Roussillon by a descent on the coast of Catalonia. 
‘These various corps were intended to act in con- 
cert, and thus, by one grand, simultaneous move- 
ment, Spain was to be assailed on three several 
points of her territory. The results did not corre- 
spond with the magnificence of the apparatus.” 


The army destined to march on Fontarabia was 1% frm 


placed under the command of Alan d’Albret, father ®™ 


% Oumier Tin de Frane,tom, 300, 301.— Mémoire de Ta Tot 
vepp- 405, 400.-—Ferrerae, Hist. moille, chap, 10, spud Petitot, 
UBepagne, tom. vil. pp. 235-238. Collection des Mémaires, tom. xiv 
‘~Guisciardini, Istoria, tom. i pp. 
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of the king of Navarre, along the frontiers of whose 
dominions its route necessarily lay. Ferdinand 
had assured himself of the favorable dispositions of 
this prince, the situation of whose kingdom, more 
than its strength, made his friendship important; 
and the lord d’Albret, whether from a direct un- 
derstanding with the Spanish monarch, or fearful 
of the consequences which might result to his son 
from the hostility of the latter, detained the forces 
intrusted to him, so long among the bleak and bar- 
ren fastnesses of the mountains, that at length, 
exhausted by fatigue and want of food, the army 
melted away without even reaching the enemy’s 
borders.”® 

The force directed against Roussillon was of a 
more formidable character. It was commanded by 
the maréchal de Rieux, a brave and experienced 
officer, though much broken by age and bodily in- 
firmities. It amounted to more than twenty thou- 
sand men. Its strength, however, lay chiefly in 
its numbers. It was, with the exception of a few 
thousand lansquenets under William de la Marck," 
made up of the arriére-ban of the kingdom, and 
the undisciplined militia from the great towns of 


18 Aleson, Annales de Navarra, Hist. de Louys XI. part. 2, pp. 


tom. v. pp. 110-112. 103, 186.) The reader will’ not 
The king of Navarre promised confound him with his namesake, 
to 9) the eof the the famous “boar of Ardennes,” 


Freneh, if attempted, through his — more familiar 10 us now in the 
dominions ; and,in order to obviate pages of romance than history, — 

Mho pershed ignominiously some 
(wanty yeare before thin puriod, 
in 1484, not in fight, but by the 
hands of the common executioner 
|. p- 235. at Utreckt. Duclos, Hist. de Louis 
Robert, XI, tom. ii. p. 379. 
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Languedoc. With this numerous array the French 
marsha. entered Roussillon without opposition, 
and sat down before Salsas on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1503. 

The old castle of Salsas, which had been carried 
without much difficulty by the French in the pre- 
ceding war, had been put in a defensible condition 
at the commencement of the present, under the 
superintendence of Pedro Navarro, although the 
repairs were not yet wholly completed. Ferdi- 
nand, on the approach of the enemy, had thrown a 
thousand picked men into the place, which was 
well victualled and provided for a- siege; while a 
corps of six thousand was placed under his cousin, 
Don Frederic de Toledo, duke of Alva, with orders 
to take up a position in the neighbourhood, where 
he might watch the movements of the enemy, and 
annoy him as far as possible by cutting off his 
supplies. ° 

Ferdinand, in the mean while, lost no time in 
enforcing levies throughout the kingdom, with 
which he might advance to the relief of the be- 
leaguered fortress. While thus occupied, he re- 
ceived such accounts of the queen’s indisposition as 
induced him to quit Aragon, where he then was, 
and hasten by rapid journeys to Castile. The ac- 
counts were probably exaggerated; he found no 
cause for immediate alarm on his arrival, and Isa- 


® Gonzals Ayor, Catan de dels Hist, de France, tom. v. p. 407.— 
Guardia Real, Zaria, Anaen, tm. vb, 8 emp. 
Pernando, (Madrid, 1704,) carta, 51.-—Abarea,’ Repos de A\ 
~Aleson, Annales de Navarra, tom. ii, rey 36, cep. 13. eo. 1 
om. ¥. pp. 112, 113, —Garnier, 
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bella, ever ready to sacrifice her own inclinations to 
the public weal, persuaded him to return to the 
scene of operations, where his presence at this junc- 
ture was so important. Forgetting her illness, she 
made the most unwearied efforts for assembling 
troops without delay to support her husband. The 
grand constable of Castile was commissioned to 
raise levies through every part of the kingdom, and 
the principal nobility flocked in with their retainers 
from the farthest provinces, all eager to obey the 
call of their beloved mistress. Thus strengthened, 
Ferdinand, whose head-quarters were established 
at Girona, saw himself in less than a month in pos- 
session of a force, which, including the supplies of 
Aragon, amounted to ten or twelve thousand horse, 
and three or four times that number of foot. He 
no longer delayed his march, and about the middle 
of October put his army in motion, proposing to 
effect a junction with the duke of Alva, then lying 
before Perpignan, at a few leagues’ distance from 
Salsas, ** 

Isabella, who was at Segovia, was made ac- 
quainted by regular expresses with every movement 
of the army. She no sooner learned its departure 
from Gerona than she was filled with disquietude 


% Gonsalo Ayora, Carts, cap. A 
9.—Zurits, Anales, ubi sopra.— This individual, equally eminent in 
Bemaldez, "Reyes \t6licos, levers an¢ arms, filled Phe dissimi 

ap 197, 08, Carbojl, Anales, lar posts of capsin of the royal 
M guard an¢ historiographer of the 
grown, "He served inthe army at 
this time, and wae reese at 
operations | Pref de 
eer ace ae ha Brees ae and Nic. Sue ‘Bible 
in the correspondence Gonzalo ‘Nova, tom. i. p. 551 
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at the prospect of a speedy encounter with the 
enemy, whose defeat, whatever glory it might re- 
flect on her own arms, could be purchased only 
at the expense of Christian blood. She wrote in 
earnest terms to her husband, requesting him not 
to drive his enemies to despair by closing up their 
retreat to their own land, but to leave vengeance 
to Him, to whom alone it belonged. She ‘passed 
her days, together with her whole household, in 
fasting and continual prayer, and, in the fervor of 
her pious zeal, personally visited the several reli- 
gious houses of the city, distributing alms among 
their holy inmates, and imploring them humbly to 
supplicate the Almighty to avert the impending 
calamity. * 

The prayers of the devout queen and her court 
found favor with Heaven.* King Ferdinand reach- 
ed Perpignan on the 19th of October, and on that 
same night the French marshal, finding himself 
unequal to the rencontre with the combined forces 
of Spain, broke up his camp, and, setting fire to his 
tents, began his retreat towards the frontier, having 
consumed nearly six weeks since first opening 


greatly to replenish their coffers, 
as ‘well those of their faithful and 
jects”? i 


% Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., 
iat. 28: 
lovieg ‘See this grace- 


‘epist. 963. 
‘The loyal captain, Ayore, shows 





little of this Christian vein. He con- 
cludes one of his letters with pray- 
ing, no doubt most sincerely, ‘= that 
the'Almighty would be pleased to 
infuse less benevolence into the 
hearte of the sovereigna, and incite 
them to chastise and humble the 
proud French, and strip them of 
their ill-gotten possessions, which, 
however repugnani to their own 
sodly inclinations, would tend 
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‘8 « Exaudivit igitur sancte: re- 
gine roligicsorumque ac virginum 
preces summus Altitonana.”? (Pe- 
ter Maryr, Opus Epist., spiat. 
283.) The learned Theban bor 
row! aa epithet moro familiar 19 
Greek and Roman, than to Chris 
tian ears. 
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trenches. Ferdinand pressed close on his flying 
enemy, whose rear sustained some annoyance from 
the Spanish ginetes, in its passage through the de- 
files of the sierras. The retreat, however, was 
conducted in too good order to allow any material 
loss to be inflicted on the French, who succeeded 
at length in sheltering themselves under the cannon 
of Narbonne, up to which place they were pursued 
by their victorious foe. Several places on the fron- 
tier, as Leocate, Palme, Sigean, Roquefort, and 
others, were abandoned to the Spaniards, who pil- 
laged them of whatever was worth carrying off; 
without any violence, however, to the persons of the 
inhabitants, whom, as a Christian population, if we 
are to believe Martyr, Ferdinand refused even to 
make prisoners. 

The Spanish monarch made no attempt to retam 
these acquisitions; but having dismantled some of 
the towns, which offered most resistance, returned 
loaded with the spoils of victory to his own domin- 





ticular. ‘Quate elucescente die 


‘™ Zarita, Hist. del Rey Her- 
moniti nestri de Gallorum discessu 


nando, tom. i. lib. 5, cap. 54. 
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Garbajl, Anales, MS iio 1603,— 
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cop. 198. — Garnier, Hist. 
France, tom. v. pp. 408, 409. 
Gonzalo Ayora, Cartan, carta 11. 
edo, Quineuagenas, MS., 
de Dean. 


Peter Martyr seems to have 
‘shared none of Isabella's scruples 
in regard ta bringing the enemy to 
baitle, On the contrary, he in- 
dulges ina most querulous strain 
‘of sarcasm against the Cathohe 
king for bis remisanese in this par 
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Perpiniasi agebat, ad millia passu- 
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ions. ‘Had he heen as good a general as he was 
a statesman,” says a Spanish historian, “ he might 
have penetrated to the centre of France.” ** Fer- 
dinand, however, was too prudent to attempt con- 
quests, which could only be maintained, if main- 
tained at all, at an infinite expense of blood and 
ueasure. He had sufficiently vindicated his honor 
by meeting his foe so promptly, and driving him 
triumphantly over the border; and he preferred, 
like a cautious prince, not to risk all he had gained 
by attempting more, but to employ his present suc- 
cesses as a vantage-ground for entering on negotia- 
tion, in which at all times he placed more reliance 
than on the sword. 

In this, his good star still further favored him. 
‘The armada, equipped at so much cost by the 
French king at Marseilles, had no sooner put to 
sea, than it was assailed by furious tempests, and 
so far crippled, that it was obliged to return to port 
without even effecting a descent on the Spanish 
coast. 

These accumulated disasters so disheartened 
Louis the Twelfth, that he consented to enter 
into negotiations for a suspension of hostilities ; 
and an armistice was finally arranged, through the 
mediation of his pensioner Frederic, ex-king of 
Naples, between the hostile monarchs. It ex- 


8% Aleson, Annales de Navarra, have lived to carry back the tidin 
om. v. p. 113. of defoat to his own land.” If 

‘Oviedo, who was prosent in this we are to believe him, Ferdinard 
campaign, seems to have been of desisted from the pureuit at tno 
the same’ opinion. At least he earnest entreaty of Bishop Desa, 
mys,“ If the king had pursued his confessor. Quincuagenss, MS. 
vigorously, ot a Frenchman would 
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tended only to their hereditary domin:ns ; Italy 
and the circumjacent seas being still left open as a 
common arena, on which the rival parties might 
meet, and settle their respective titles by the 
sword. This truce, first concluded for five months, 


.Was subsequently prolonged to three years. It 


gave Ferdinand, what he most needed, leisure, and 
means to provide for the security of his Italian pos- 
sessions, on which the dark storm of war was soon 
to burst with tenfold fury.** 

The unfortunate Frederic, who had been drawn 
from his obscurity to take part in these negotia- 
tions, died in the following year. It is singular 
that the last act of his political life should have 
been to mediate a peace between the dominions 
of two monarchs, who had united to strip him of 
his own. 

The results of this campaign were as honorable 
to Spain, as they were disastrous and humiliating 


% Zurita, Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, 
cap. 85, —Abarea, Reyes de Ara 
on, tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 13, sec. 
Fee Peer Martyr; Opve. Epist., 
epist. 264. —Lanvza, Historias, 
tom. i. cap. 17.—Garibay, Com: 
jendio, fom. ii, lib. 19, cap. 10.— 
Wischizveli, Legasions Frima a 
. 27. 


weak sile of Louis XII., “une 
demangeaison de faire 1a" paix a 
contre tempe, dont il fut. travaillé 
durant toute 'sa vie.” (Politique 
de Ferdinand, liv. 1, p. 148.) A 
statesman shrewder than Varillas 
De Reti, furnishes, perhaye, the 
beat key to thi policy, in the re- 
mark, ‘Les gene foibles ne plien- 
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had oceasion to pursue historical 
inquiries, will scarcely imagine on 
‘what loose grounds the greater part 
of the narrative is to be built. 
With the exception of a few lead- 
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in the details, even of contempora- 
ries, tha it seems almost as hope- 
Jess to ssize the true aspect of any 
particular age as it would be to 
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to Louis the Twelfth, who had seen his arms baf- cmrree 


fled on every point, and all his mighty apparatus of 
fleets and armies dissolve, as if by enchantment, in 
Jess time than it had been preparing. The imme- 
diate success of Spain may no doubt be ascribed, 
in a considerable degree, to the improved organi- 
zation and thorough discipline introduced by the 
sovereigns into the national militia, at the close 
of the Moorish war, without which it would have 
been scarcely possible to concentrate so promptly 
on a distant point such large masses of men, all 
well equipped and trained for active service. So 
soon was the nation called to feel the effect of 
these wise provisions. 


sransfer tothe canvass frithful 
Tikeness of an individual from a 
description simply of his prominent 
features. 

Much of the difficulty might seem 
to be removed, now that we are on 
the Juminous and beaten track of 
Italian history ; but, in fact, the vis 
ion ia rathor dazzled than assisted by 





ch the nation at Targe had no 
right ‘o interfere, ‘They were eet- 
led, like the rest of his private 
affairs, under his own eyo, with- 
out the participation of any other 
branch of the goverament. ‘They 
were shrouded, therefore, under an 
impenetrable secrecy, which per= 
mitted such results enly to emerge 


the numerous cross lights thrown 
over the path, and tha infinitely va- 
rious points of view from which 
every object is contemplated. Be- 
idea the local and party prejudices 
which we had to encounter in the 
contemporary Spanish historians, 
we have now a host of national 
prejudices, not less unfavorable to 
truth ; while the remoteness of the 
scone of action necessarily begets 
a thousand additional inaccuracies 
in the gossiping and credulous 
chroniclors of France and Spain, 
The mode in which public nogo- 
tiations were conducted at this pe- 
riod, interposes still further embar- 
rassments in our search after truth. 
They wore regarded as the person 
al concerns of the sovereign, in 
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into light as suited the monarch, 
Even these results cannot be relied 
gn a furnishing the ue Key to 
the intentiogs of the parties. The 
science of the cabinet, as theo 
practised, authorized such a system 
of artifice and shameless duplicity, 
as greatly impaired the credit of 
those official documsnte which wo 
are accustomed to regard as the 
surest foundations of history. 

‘Tho only records which wo can 
receive with full conidence are the 
private corresponderce of contem~ 
poraries, which, fron its very na- 
ture, is ‘exempt from most of the 
restraints and affectitions incidont 
more or less to every work des- 
tined for the public eye. Such 
communications, indsed, come like 
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But the results of the campaign are, after all, 
less worthy of notice as indicating the resources 
of the country, than as evidence of a pervading 
patriotic feeling, which could alone make these 
resources available. Instead of the narrow local 
jealousies, which had so long estranged the people 
of the separate provinces, and more especially those 
of the rival states of Aragon and Castile, from one 
another, there had been gradually raised up a com- 
mon national sentiment, like that knitting together 
the constituent parts of one great commonwealth. 
At the first alarm of invasion on the frontier of 
Aragon, the whole extent of the sister kingdom, 
from the green valleys of the Guadalquivir up to 
the rocky fastnesses of the Asturias, responded to 
the call, as to that of a common country, sending 





the voise of departed years: and 
when, a3 in Martyr's case, they 
Proceed fom one whoee acttenes 

combined with singular opportu- 
nities for observation, they are of 
inestimable value. Instead of ex- 


by these modern writers, who, 
like Varia in his well-knows 
work, Politique de Ferdinand Je 
Gathotque, aft to treat tho sub- 
ject philosophically, paying less 
Atendden to" facta” than to their 





poring tous only the renults, the 
lay open the interior workings of 
the machinery, and we enter into 
all the shifting doubts, passions, 
and purposes, which agitate the 
minds of the aetors. Unfortunate- 
ly, the chain of correspondence 
hhere, as in similar cases, when not 
originally designed for historical 
uses, necessarily suffers from oc- 
casional breaks and interruptions. 
"The scattered gleams which are 
thrown over the most prominent 

ints, however, shed so strong a 
ight, ‘ss materially to aid us in 
‘roping our way through the dark- 
or and more perplexed passages of 
the story. 

‘The obscurity, which hangs over 
the period, has not been dispelled 
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causes and consequences. These 
ingenicus persons, seldom willing 
to take things 2s’ they find them, 
seem to think that truth is only to 
be reached by delving deep below 
the surface. In this search after 
more profound causea of action, 
they reject whatever is natural and 
obviou. They are inexhaustible 
in conjectures and fine-spun con- 
clusions, inferring quite as much 
from what ‘not said or done, as 
from what is. In short, they put 
the reaier as completely in poasee- 
sion of their hero's thoughts on all 
occasions, as any, Pol fessed ro- 
manee-writer would venture to do. 
All tha may be very > 
‘and to persons of easy faith, very 
satisfactory ; but it is not history 
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forth, as we have seen, its swarms of warriors, to cusrrss 


repel the foe, and roll back the tide of war upon 
his own land. What a contrast did all this present 
to the cold and parsimonious hand with which the 
nation, thirty years before, dealt out its supplies to 
King John the Second, Ferdinand’s father, when 
he was left to cope single-handed with the whole 
power of France, in this very quarter of Roussillon. 
Such was the consequence of the glorious union, 
which brought together the petty and hitherto dis- 
cordant tribes of the Peninsula under the same 
tule; and, by creating common interests and an 
harmonious principle of action, was silently prepar- 
ing them for constituting one great nation, — one 
and indivisible, as intended by nature. 


‘and may well remind us of the ae- 
tonishment somewhere expressed 
by Cardinal de Retz at 
ance of those, who, at 
from the scend of action, pretended 
to lay open all the secret sprin 
of policy, of which he himself, 
though a’ principal party, wae ig- 
norant. 

No prince, on the whole, has 
suffered more from these unwar- 
rantable liberties, than Ferdinand 
the Catholic. His reputstion for 
shrewd policy, suggests a ready 
Key to whatever is mysterious and 
otherwise inexplicable in his gov- 
ernment ; whileit puts writers like 
Gaillard and Varillas constantly on 
tne scant afier the most secret and 
subuile sources of action, as if there 
were always something more to be 
deveeted, than readily meets the 
rye. Inatead of jadging him by 
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the general rules of human con- 
duct, every thing is referred to 
laid stratagem ; no allowance 

is made forthe ordinary disturbing 
forces, the passions and casualties 
of life, every acticn proceeds with 
‘ne wary calailation that reg- 
lates the moves upon a chess 
board ; andthus a character of con- 
artifice is built up, not 

only unsupported y hi vie 
dence, but in manifest contradio- 
tion to the prit of our nature. 
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We must now turn our eyes towards Italy, where 
the sounds of war, which had lately died away, 
were again heard in wilder dissonance than ever. 
Our attention, hitherto, has been too exclusively 
directed to mere military manceuvres to allow us to 
dwell much on the condition of this unhappy land. 
The dreary progress of our story, over fields of 
blood and battle, might naturally dispose the imagi- 
nation to lay the scene of action in some rude and 
savage age; an age, at best, of feudal heroism, 
when the energies of the soul could be roused only 
by the fierce din of war. 

Far otherwise, however ; the tents of the hostile 
armies were now pitched in the bosom of the most 
lovely and cultivated regions on the globe; inhab- 
ited by a people, who had carried the various arts of 
policy and social life to a degree of excellence else- 
where unknown; whose natural resources had teen 
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augmented by all the appliances of ingenuity and onarres 


cv 


industry ; whose cities were crowded with magnifi- —~"— 


cent and costly works of public utility; into whose 
ports every wind that blew wafted the rich freights 
of distant climes; whose thousand hills were cov- 
ered to their very tops with the golden labors of the 
husbandman ; and whose intellectual developement 
showed itself, not only in a liberal scholarship far 
outstripping that of their contemporaries, but in 
works of imagination, and of elegant art more par- 
ticularly, which rivalled the best days of antiquity 
The period before us, indeed, the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, was that of their meridian 
splendor, when Italian genius, breaking through the 
cloud which had temporarily obscured its early 
dawn, shone out in full effulgence ; for we are now 
touching on the age of Machiavelli, Ariosto, and Mi- 
chael Angelo, — the golden age of Leo the Tenth. 

It is impossible, even at this distance of time, to 
contemplate without feelings of sadness the fate of 
such a country, thus suddenly converted into an 
arena for the bloody exhibitions of the gladiators of 
Europe; to behold her trodden under foot by the 
very nations on whom she had freely poured the light 
of civilization ; to see the fierce soldiery of Europe, 
from the Danube to the Tagus, sweeping like an 
army of locusts over her fields, defiling her pleasant 
places, and raising the shout of battle, or of brutal 
triumph under the shadow of those monuments of 
genius, which have been the delight and despair of 
succeeding ages. It was the old story of the Goths 
and Vandals acted over again. Those more refined 
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arts of the cabinet, on which the Italians were ac- 
customed to rely, much more than on the sword, in 
their disputes with one another, were of no avail 
against these rude invaders, whose strong arm easily 
broke through the subtile webs of policy, which en- 
tangled the movements of less formidable adver- 
saries. It was the triumph of brute force over 
civilization, — one of the most humiliating lessons 
by which Providence has seen fit to rebuke the 
pride of human intellect.’ 

The fate of Italy inculeates a most important 
lesson. With all this outward show of prosperity, 
her political institutions had gradually lost the vital 
principle, which could alone give them stability or 
real value. The forms of freedom, indeed, in most 
instances, had sunk under the usurpation of some 
aspiring chief. Everywhere patriotism was lost in 
the most intense selfishness. Moral principle was 
at as low an ebb in private, as in public life. The 
hands, which shed their liberal patronage over 
genius and learning, were too often red with blood. 
The courtly precincts, which seemed the favorite 
haunt of the Muses, were too often the Epicurean 
sty of brutish sensuality; while the head of the 
church itself, whose station, exalted over that of 
every worldly potentate, should have raised him at 





10 pris al carn al lel del mondo parte, O.pur atl pletate« Dio sonora? 

Che ‘Rul seco: duroy ai taligneto sete.” 
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Yeast above their grosser vices, was sunk in the engrren 


foulest corruptions that debase poor human nature. 
Was it surprising then, that the tree, thus cankered 
at heart, with all the goodly show of blossoms on its 
branches, should have fallen before the blast, which 
now descended in such pitiless fury from the moun- 
tains? 

Had there been an invigorating national feeling, 
any common principle of coalition among the Italian 
staies; had they, in short, been true to themselves, 
they possessed abundant resources in their wealth, 
talent, and superior science, to have shielded their 
soil from violation. Unfortunately, while the other 
European states had been augmenting their strength 
incalculably by the consolidation of their scattered 
fragments into one whole, those of Italy, in the ab- 
sence of some great central point round which to 
rally, had grown more and more confirmed in their 
original disunion. Thus, without concert in action, 
and destitute of the vivifying impulse of patriotic 
sentiment, they were delivered up to be the spoil 
and mockery of nations, whom in their proud lan- 
guage they still despised as barbarians ; an impres- 
sive example of the impotence of human genius, 
and of the instability of human institutions, however 
excellent in themselves, when unsustained by public 
and private virtue.’ 

The great powers, who had now entered the lists, 


2 The philosophic Machiavelli with more than his usual boldness 
discerned the true causes of tho and bitterness of sarcasm, in the 
yalamities, in the corruptions of his seventh book of his ‘Arte della 
sountry; which he has exposed Guerra.” 
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created entirely new interests in Italy, which broke 
up the old political combinations. The conquest 
of Milan enabled France to assume a decided con- 
trol over the affairs of the country. Her recent 
reverses in Naples, however, had greatly loosened 
this authority ; although Florence and other neigh- 
bouring states, which lay under her colossal shadow, 
still remained true to her. Venice, with her usual 
crafty policy, kept aloof, maintaining a position of 
neutrality between the belligerents, each of whom 
made the'most pressing efforts to secure so formida- 
ble an ally. She had, however, long since enter- 
tained a deep distrust of her French neighbour; 
and, although she would enter into no public engage- 
ments, she gave the Spanish minister every assur- 
ance of her friendly disposition towards his govern- 
ment.® She intimated this still more unequivocally, 
by the supplies she had allowed her citizens to carry 
into Barleta during the late campaign, and by other 
indirect aid of a similar nature during the present; 
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0 critical a period, under 20 
vigilant a sovereign as Ferdinand, 
Se aficiont warrant fer hi 
Peter Martyr, while he admits his 
talents, makes eome objections to 
his appoinunent, on the ground of 
his want of scholarship.‘ Nec 
placet quod hunc elegeritis hac 
fempestate. Maluissem  namque 
yirom, qui Latinam calleret, vel 
taliem intelligeret, linguam j hie 
fantom suam patriam verniculam 
novit ; prudentem esse alias, atque 
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inter ignaros literarum satis ese 
gnarum, Rex ipse mihi testatus 
Cupissem tamen ego, 
di: (Sce the letter tot 
olic queen, Opi 
246.) The objections hare weight 
undorbtedly, the Latin being the 
common metium of diplomatic in- 
tercourve at that time. Martyr, 
who cn his return through Venice 
from his Egyptian mission took 
charge for the time of the interests 
of Spain, might probably have been 
provailed on to assume tho diffical- 
ties cf a diplomatic station there 
himadf. See aleo Part II., Chap- 
ter 11, note 7, of this History. 
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for all which she was one day to be called to a 
heavy reckoning by her enemies. 

The disposition of the papal court towards the 
French monarch was still less favorable; and it 
took no pains to conceal this after his reverses in 
Naples. Soon after the defeat of Cerignola, it 
entered into correspondence with Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova ; and, although Alexander the, Sixth refused to 
break openly with France, and sign a treaty with 
the Spanish sovereigns, he. pledged himself to do 
so, on the reduction of Gaeta. In the mean time, 
he freely allowed the Great Captain to raise such 
levies as he could in Rome, before the very eyes of 
.the French ambassador. So little had the immense 
concessions of Louis, including those of principle 
and honor, availed to secure the fidelity of this 
treacherous ally.4 

With the emperor Maximilian, notwithstanding 
Tepeated treaties, he was on scarcely better terms. 
That prince was connected with Spain by the mat- 
rimonial alliances of his family, and no less averse 
to France from personal feeling, which, with the 
majority of minds, operates more powerfully than 
motives of state policy. He had, moreover, always 
regarded the occupation of Milan by the latter as 
an infringement, in some measure, of his imperial 
tights. The Spanish government, availing itself of 
these feelings, endeavoured through its minister, 





4 Zaria, Hin. del Rey Herman- fil, p. 
do, tom. i cap. 38, 18. Eni, loge 

mbo, ii. 1045. — Puonsccorsi, 
ib 8.-Dara, Hist. de Venige, 77, 
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Don Juan Manuel, to stimulate Maximilian to the 
invasion of Lombardy. As the emperor, however, 
demanded, as usual, a liberal subsidy for carrying 
on the war, King Ferdinand, who was seldom in- 
commoded by a superfluity of fands, preferred re- 
serving them for his own enterprises, to hazarding 
them on the Quixotic schemes of his ally. But, 
although the negotiations were attended with no 
result, the amicable dispositions of the Austrian 
government were evinced by the permission given 
to its subjects to serve under the banners of Gon- 
salvo, where indeed, as we have already seen, they 
formed some of his best troops. * 

But while Louis the Twelfth drew so little as-. 
sistance from abroad, the heartiness with which the 
whole French people entered into his feelings at 
this crisis, made him nearly independent of it, and, 
in an incredibly short space of time, placed him in 
a condition for resuming operations on a far more 
formidable scale than before. The preceding ‘fail- 
ures in Italy he attributed in a great degree to an 
overweening confidence in the superiority of his 
‘own troops, and his neglect to support them with 
the necessary reinforcements and supplies. He 
now provided against this by remitting large sums 
to Rome, and establishing ample magazines of grain 
and military stores there, under the direction of 
commissaries for the maintenance of the army. 
He equipped without loss of time a large armament 


Hist, del Rey Heman- History of the House of Austria, 
lib. 5, cap. 55.—Coxe, (London, 1807,) vol. i. chap. 23 
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at Genoa, under the marquis of Saluzzo, for the 
relief of Gaeta, still blockaded by the Spaniards. 
He obtained a small supply of men from his Italian 
allies, and subsidized a corps of eight thousand 
Swiss, the strength of his infantry; while the re- 
mainder of his army, comprehending a fine body of 
cavalry and the most complete train of artillery, 
probably, in Europe, was drawn from his own do- 
minions. Volunteers of the highest rank pressed 
forward to serve in an expedition, to which they 
confidently looked for the vindication of the national 
honor. The command was intrusted to the maré- 
chal de la Trémouille, esteemed the best general in 
France; and the whole amount of force, exclusive 
of that employed permanently in the fleet, is vari- 
ously computed from twenty to thirty thousand 
men.® 

In the month of July, the army was on its march 
across the broad plains of Lombardy, but, on reach- 
:ng Parma, the appointed place of rendezvous for 
the Swiss and Italian mercenaries, was brought to 
a halt, by tidings of an unlooked-for event, the 
death of Pope Alexander the Sixth. He expired 
on the 18th of August, 1503, at the age of seventy- 
two, the victim, there is very little doubt, of poison 


ly in their estimates of the French 
., numbers. Guicciardini, whose mod- 


Pouis XI, om. pp. 366, 387.— usualy followed, dow rot take the 
Mémoires ‘de ls Teemoille, chap. trouble to reconcile his sum total 
19, apud Petitot, Collection dea with the various estinates given by 
Mémoires, tom. xiv. — Muratori, him in deiail, which considerably 

exceed that amount. Istoria, pp. 
308, 309, 319. 
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he had prepared for others; thus closing an infa- 
mous life by a death equally infamous. He was a 
man of undoubted talent, and uncommon energy 
of character. But his powers were perverted to 
the worst purposes, and his gross vices were unre- 
deemed, if we are to credit the report of his most 
respectable contemporaries, bya single virtue. In 
him the papacy reached its lowest degradation. 
His pontificate, however, was not without its use ; 
since that Providence, which still educes good from 
evil, made the scandal, which it occasioned to the 
Christian world, a principal spring of the glorious 
Reformation.” 

The death of this pontiff oceasioned no particu- 
lar disquietude at the Spanish court, where his 
immoral life had been viewed with undisguised 
reprobation, and made the subject of more than one 


pressing remonstrance, as we have already seen. 


His public course had been as little to its satisfac- 
tion ; since, although a Spaniard by birth, being a 
native of Valencia, he had placed himself almost 
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wholly at the disposal of Louis the Twelfth, in re- onapren 


turn for the countenance afforded by that monarch 
to the iniquitous schemes of his son, Cxsar Borgia. 


xiv. 





The pope’s death was attended with important mee: 


consequences on the movements of the French. 
Louis’s favorite minister, Cardinal D’Amboise, had 
long looked to this event as opening to him the 
succession to the tiara. He now hastened to Italy, 
therefore, with his master’s approbation, proposing 
to enforce his pretensions by the presence of the 
French army, placed, as it would seem, with this 
view at his disposal. 

The army, accordingly, was ordered to advance 
towards Rome, and halt within a few miles of its 
gates. The conclave of cardinals, then convened 
to supply the vacancy in the pontificate, were filled 
with indignation at this attempt to overawe their 
election ; and the citizens beheld with anxiety the 
encampment of this formidable force under their 
walls, anticipating some counteracting movement on 
the part of the Great Captain, which might involve 
their capital, already in a state of anarchy, in all 
the horrors of war. Gonsalvo, indeed, had sent 
forward a detachment of between two and three 
thousand men, under Mendoza and Fabrizio Co- 
lonna, who posted themselves in the neighbourhood 
of the city, where they could observe the move- 
ments of the enemy.® 

At length Cardinal D’Amboise, yielding to pub- 

8 Buonaccorsi, is Dis, B82: Amumirata, Istria, Porenting, tom. 
Machiavelli, Legazion 28. — Zurita, Anales, tom. 


Roma, Let, 1, 3, et al. —Bembo, ¥. lib 5, cap. 47. 
Intoria Viniziana, tom. iii, lid. 6.— 
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lic fecling, and the representations of pretended 
friends, consented to the removal of the French 
forces from the neighbourhood, and trusted for suc- 
cess to his personal influence. He over-estimated 
its weight. It is foreign to our purpose to detail 
the proceedings of the reverend body, thus convened 
to supply the chair of St. Peter. They are dis- 
played at full length by the Italian writers; and 
must be allowed to form a most edifying chapter in 
ecclesiastical history.’ It is enough to state, that, 
on the departure of the French, the suffrages of the 
conclave fell on an Italian, who assumed the name 
of Pius the Third, and who justified the policy of 
the choice by dying in less time than his best 
friends had anticipated ; — within a month after his 
elevation.” 

The new vacancy was at once supplied by the 
election of Julius the Second, the belligerent pon 
tiff who made his tiara a helmet, and his crosier a 
sword. It is remarkable, that, while his fierce, 
inexerable temper left him with scarcely a personal 
friend, he came to the throne by the united suffrages 
of each of the rival factions, of France, Spain, and, 
above all, Venice, whose ruin in return he made 
the great business of his restless pontificate." 
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‘No sooner had the game, into which Cardinal 
D’Amboise had entered with such prospects of suc- 
vess, been snatched from his grasp by the super‘n: 
address of his Italian rivals, and the election of 
Pius the Third been publicly announced, than the 
French army was permitted to resume its march on 
Naples, after the loss,— an irreparable loss, — of 
more than a month. A still greater misfortune had 
befallen it, in the mean time, in the illness of Tré- 
mouille, its chief; which compelled him to resign 
the command into the hands of the marquis of 
Mantua, an Italian nobleman, who"held the second 
station in the army. He was a man of some mili- 
tary experience, having fought in the Venetian ser- 
vice, and led the allied forces, with doubtful credit 
indeed, #zainst Charles the Eighth at the battle of 
Fornovo His elevation was more acceptable to 
his own countrymen than to the French; and in 
ruth, however competent to ordinary exigencies, 
ae was altogether unequal to the present, in which 
he was compelled to measure his genius with that 
of the greatest captain of the age.” 

The Spanish commander, in the mean while, was 
detained before the strong post of Gaeta, into 
which Ives dAllégre had thrown himself, as al- 
ready noticed, with the fugitives from the field of 
Cerignola, where he had been subsequently rein- 
forced by four thousand additional troops under the 
marquis of Saluzzo. From these circumstances, 


19 Gamier, Hist. deFrance,tom. corsi, Diario, p. 83.— St. Gea. 
v. pp. 435-438. iccintdini, Hist’ de Louys XII., p. 173. 
Leora, lib. 8, p. 316. — Buonac- 
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as well as the great strength of the place, Gonsat- 
vo experienced an opposition, to which, of late, he 
had been wholly unaccustomed. His exposed sit- 
uation in the ‘plains, under the guns of the city, 
occasioned the loss of many of. his best men, and, 
among others, that of his friend Don Hugo de Car- 
dona, one of the late victors at Seminara, who was 
shot down at his side, while conversing with him. 
At length, after a desperate but ineffectual attempt 
to extricate himself from his perilous position, by 
forcing the neighbouring eminence of Mount Orlan- 
do, he was compblled to retire to a greater distance, 
and draw off his army to the adjacent village of 
Castellone, which may call up more agreeable as- 
sociations in the reader’s mind, as the site of the 
Villa Formiana of Cicero." At this place he was 
still occupied with the blockade of Gaeta, when he 
received intelligence, that the French had crossed 
the Tiber, and were in full march against him." 
While Gonsalvo lay before Gaeta, he had been 
intent on collecting such reinforcements as he 
could from every quarter. The Neapolitan division 
under Navarro had alteady joined him, as well as 
the victorious legions of Andrada from Calabria. 
His strength was further augmented by the arrival 
of between two and three thousand troops, Span- 


Coens country seat atcod Appian way, by the clusscal and 
midway between Gaeta and Mola, credulons tourist 

the ancient Formim, about two _ 4 Giovio, Vite Must. Virorum 
miles and a half from each. (Clu- fol. 258, $56.— Chrénica del Gran 
veriue, Ital. Antig., lib. 3, ap. 6.) Copitan, lib. 2, cap. 96. 
‘The remains of his mansion andof Vita di ‘Carlo V., fol. 1 
his mausoleum may still be dis- Martyr, Opus Epist., epi 
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uh, German, and Italian, which the Castilian min- cnarrea 
ister, Francisco de Roxas, had levied in Rome; eee 
and he was in daily hopes of a more important ac- 
cession from the same quarter, through the good 
offices of the Venetian ambassador. Lastly, he 
had obtained some additional recruits, and a remit- 
tance of a considerable sum of money, in a fleet of 
Catalan ships lately arrived from Spain. With all 
this, however, a heavy amount of arrears remaiaed 
due to his troops. In point of numbers he was 
still far inferior to the enemy; no computation 
swelling them higher than three thousand horse, 
two of them light cavalry, and nine thousand foot 
The strength of his army lay in his Spanish in- 
fantry, on whose thorough discipline, steady nerve, 
and strong attachment to his person, he felt he 
might confidently rely. In cavalry, and still more 
in artillery, he was far below the French, which, 
together with his great numerical inferiority, made 
it impossible for him to keep the open country 
His only resource was to get possession of some 
pass or strong position, which lay in their route, 
where he might detain them, till the arrival of fur 
ther reinforcements should enable him to fece them 


on more equal terms, The deep stream of the 
Garigliano presented such a line of defence as 
he wanted. 


lib, 19, cap. 16. — Ferreras, Hist, 
Espagne, tom. viii, pp. 392- 
957. — Carta del Grin Capitan, 
MS. 

‘The Castilian writers do not state 
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On the 6th of Ootober, therefore, the Great 
Captain broke up his camp at Castellone, and, 
abandoning the whole region north of the Garigli- 
ano to the enemy, struck into the interior of the 
country, and took post at San Germano, a strong 
place on the other side of the river, covered by the 
two fortresses of Monte Casino’* and Rocca Secca. 
Into this last he threw a body of determined men 
under Villalba, and waited calmly the approach of 
the enemy. 

It was not long before the columns of the latter 
were descried in full march on Ponte Corvo, at a 
few miles’ distance only on the opposite side of the 
Garigliano. After a brief halt there, they trav- 
ersed the bridge before that place, and advanced 
confidently forward in the expéctation of encoun- 
tering little resistance from a foe so much their 
inferior. In this they were mistaken; the garrison 
of Rocca Secca, against which they directed their 
arms, handled them so roughly, that, after in vain 
endeavouring to carry the place in two desperate 
assaults, the Marquis of Mantua resolved to aban- 
don the attempt altogether, and, recrossing the 
river, to seek a more practicable point for his pur- 
pose lower down.” 





which is to be inferred only from martyrs, and other saintly relies , 
the ecattered cetimates, carvless a divbion of spoil probably not ox. 
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Keeping along the right bank, therefore, to the 
southeast of the mountains of Fondi, he descended 
nearly to the mouth of the Garigliano, the site, as 
commonly supposed, of the ancient Minturne. 
The place was covered by a fortress called the 
Tower of the Garigliano, occupied by a small Span- 
ish garrison, who made some resistance, but surren- 
dered on being permitted to march out with the 
honors of war. On rejoining their countrymen un- 
der Gonsalvo, the latter were so much incensed that 
the garrison should have yielded on any terms, in- 
stead of dying on their posts, that, falling on them 
with their pikes, they massacred them all to a man. 
Gonsalvo did not think proper to punish this out- 
rage, which, however shocking to his own feelings, 
indicated a desperate tone of resolution, which he 
felt he should have occasion to tax to the utmost in 
the present exigency.” 

The ground now occupied by the armies was low 
and swampy, a character which it possessed in an- 
cient times; the marshes on the southern side being 
supposed to be the same in which Marius concealed 
himself from his enemies during his proscription.” 











287.— Bernaldez, Reyes Catélicos, — % The marshes of Minturne lay 
M y- 188. between the city and the mouth of 
the Liris. (Cloverias, Ital. Antig. 
lib. 3, cap. 10, see. 9.) ‘The Span- 
ish army encamped, says Guicciar- 
dini, ‘in a place called by Livy 
from its vieinity to Sessa, ajue Si- 
auessane, being perhaps the marsh. 
os in which Marius hid himself.” 
(Istoria, lib: 6.) ‘The historian 
makes two blunders in a breath. 

49 Ghroniea del Gran Capitan, et, Ague Smnucssane was a name 
lib. 9, cap. 107. —Giovio, Vita derived not from Sessa, the ancient 
Magni Gonsalvi, fol. 263. Suessa Aurunea, but from the ad- 
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Its natural humidity was greatly increased, at ths 
time, by the excessive rains, which began earlier 
and with much more violence than usual. The 
French position was neither so low, nor so wet as 
that of the Spaniards. It had the advantage, more- 
over, of being supported by a well-peopled and 
friendly country in the rear, where lay the large 
towns of Fondi, Itri, and Gaeta; while their fleet, 
under the admiral Préjan, which rode at anchor in 
the mouth of the Garigliano, might be of essential 
service in the passage of the river. 

In order to effect this, the marquis of Mantua 
prepared to throw a bridge across, at a point not far 
from Trajetto. He succeeded in it, notwithstand- 
ing the swollen and troubled condition of the wa- 
ters,” in a few days, under cover of the artillery, 
which he had planted on the bank of the river, and 
which from its greater elevation entirely com- 
manded the opposite shore. 

The bridge was constructed of boats belonging 
to the fleet, strongly secnred together and covered 


with planks. The work being completed, on the 
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6th of November the army advanced upon the 
bridge, supported by such a lively cannonade from 
the batteries along the shore, as made all resistance 
on the part of the Spaniards ineffectual. The im- 
Ppetuosity with which the French rushed forward 
was such, as to drive back the advanced guard of 
their enemy, which, giving way in disorder, retreated 
on the main body. Before the confusion could ex- 
tend further, Gonsalvo, mounted 4 Ja gineta, in the 
manner of the light cavalry, rode through the broken 
ranks, and rallying the fugitives, quickly brought 
them to order. Navarro and Andrada, at the same 
time, led up the Spanish infantry, and the whole 
column charging furiously against the French, com- 
pelled them to falter, and at length to fall back on 
the bridge. 

The struggle now became desperate, officers and 
soldiers, horse and foot, mingling together, and 
fighting hand to hand, with all the ferocity kindled 
by close personal combat. Some were trodden un- 
der the feet of the cavalry, many more were forced 
from the bridge, and the waters of the Garigliano 
were covered with men and horses, borne down by 
the current, and struggling in vain to gain the shore. 
It was a contest of mere bodily strength and cour- 
age, in which skill and superior tactics were of little 
avail. Among those who most distinguished them- 
selves, the name of the noble Italian, Fabrizio Colon- 
na, is particularly mentioned. An heroic action is 
recorded also of a person of inferior rank, a Spanish 
alferez, or standard-bearer, named Illescas. The 
tight hand of this man was shot away by a cannon- 
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ball. As a comrade was raising up the fallen calors, 
the gallant ensign resolutely grasped them, exclaim- 
ing that “he had one hand still left.” At the same 
time, muflling a scarf round the bleeding stump, he 
took his place in the ranks as before. This brave 
deed did not go unrewarded, and a liberal pension 
was settled on him, at Gonsalvo’s instance. 

During the heat of the mélée, the guns on the 
French shore had been entirely silent, since they 
could not be worked without doing as much mis- 
chief to their own men as to the Spaniards, with 
whom they were closely mingled. But, as the 
French gradually recoiled before their impetuous 
adversaries, fresh bodies of the latter rushing for- 
ward to support their advance necessarily exposed 
a considerable length of column to the range of the 
French guns, which opened a galling fire on the 
further extremity of the bridge. The Spaniards, 
notwithstanding ‘ they threw themselves into the 
face of the cannon,” as the marquis of Mantua 
exclaimed, “ with as much unconcern as if their 
bodies had been made of air instead of flesh and 
blood,” found themselves so much distressed by this 
terrible fire, that they were compelled to fall back ; 
and the van, thus left without support, at length 
retreated in turn, abandoning the bridge to the 
enemy.” 
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This action was one of the severest which occur. cuarren 

red in these wars. Don Hugo de Moncada, the ——— 
veteran of many a fight by land and sea, told Paolo aera 
Giovio, that “he had never felt himself in such 
imminent peril in any of his battles, as in this.” * 
The French, notwithstanding they remained mas- 
ters of the contested bridge, had met with a resist- 
ance, which greatly discouraged them ; aad, instead 
of attempting to push their success further, retired 
that same evening to their quarters on the other 
side of the river. The tempestuous weather, which 
continued with unabated fury, had now broken up 
the roads, and converted the soil into a morass, 
nearly impracticable for the movements of horse, 
and quite so for those of artillery, on which the 
French chiefly relied; while it interposed compara- 
tively slight obstacles to the manceuvres of infantry, 
which constituted the strength of the Spaniards 
From a consideration of these circumstances, the 
French commander resolved not to resume active 
operations, till a change of weather, by restoring 
the roads, should enable him to do so with advan- 
tage. Meanwhile he constructed a redoubt on the 
Spanish extremity of the bridge, and threw a body 
of troops into it, in order to command the pass, 
whenever he should be disposed to use it.** 

While the hostile armies thus lay facing each fen 
other, the eyes of all Italy were turned to them, in 
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anxious expectation of a battle, which should finally 
decide the fate of Naples. Expresses were daily 
despatched from the French camp to Rome, whence 
the ministers of the different European powers 
transmitted the tidings to their respective govern- 
ments. Machiavelli represented at that time the 
Florentine republic at the papal court, and his cor- 
respondence teems with as many floating rumors 
and speculations as a modern gazette. There were 
many French residents in the city, with whom the 
minister was personally acquainted. He frequently 
notices their opinions on the progress of the war, 
which they regarded with the most sanguine confi- 
dence, as sure to result in the triumph of their own 
arms, when once fairly brought into collision with 
the enemy. The calmer and more penetrating eye 
of the Florentine discerns symptoms in the condi- 
tion of the two armies of quite a different ten- 
dency."* 

Tt seemed now obvious, that victory must declare 
for that party which could best endure the hard- 
ships and privations of its present situation. The 
local position of the Spaniards was far more unfa- 
vorable than that of the enemy. The Great Cap- 
tain, soon after the affair of the bridge, had drawn 
off his forces to a rising ground about a mile from 
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the river, which was crowned by the little hamlet 
of Cintura, and commanded the route to Naples. 
In front of his camp he sunk a deep trench, which, 
in the saturated soil, speedily filled with water ; 
and he garnished it at each extremity with a strong 
redoubt. Thus securely intrenched, he resolved 
patiently to await the movements of the enemy. 
The situation of the army, in the mean time, was 
indeed deplorable. Those who occupied the lower 
level were up to their knees in mud and water; for 
the excessive rains, and the inundation of the Ga- 
rigliano had converted the whole country into a 
mere quagmire, or rather standing pool. The only 
way in which the men could secure themselves was 
by covering the earth as far as possible with boughs 
and bundles of twigs; and it was altogether uncer- 
tain how long even this expedient would serve 
against the encroaching element. Those on the 
higher grounds were scarcely in better plight. The 
driving storms of sleet and rain, which had con- 
tinued for several weeks without intermission, found 
“their way into every crevice of the flimsy tents and 
crazy hovels, thatched only with branches of trees, 
which afforded a temporary shelter to the troops. 
In addition to these evils, the soldiers were badly 
fed, from the difficulty of finding resources in the 
waste and depopulated regions in which they were 
quartered,” and badly paid, from the negligence, or 
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perhaps poverty, of King Ferdinand, whose in- 
adequate remittances to his general exposed him, 
among many other embarrassments, to the imminent 
hazard of disaffection among the soldiery, especially 
the foreign mercenaries, which nothing, indeed, 
but the most delicate and judicious conduct on his 
part could have averted.” 

In this difficult crisis, Gonselvo de Cordova re- 
tained all his usual equanimity, and even the cheer- 
fulness, so indispensable in a leader who would 
infuse heart into his followers. He entered freely 
into the distesses and personal feelings of his men, 
and, instead of assuming any exemption from fa- 
tigue or suffering on the score of his rank, took his 
turn in the humblest tour of duty with the meanest 
of them, mounting guard himself, it is said, on 
more than one occasion. Above all, he displayed 
that inflexible constancy, which enables the strong 
mind in the hour of darkness and peril to buoy up 
the sinking spirits around it. A remarkable in- 
stance of this fixedness of purpose occurred at this, 
“me. 

The forlorn condition of the army, and the in- 
definite prospect of its continuance, raised a natural 
apprehension in many of the officers, that, if it did 
not provoke some open act of mutiny, it would in 
all probability break down the spirits and constitu- 
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ion of the soldiers. Several of them, therefore, otarran 


among the rest Mendoza and the two Colonnas, 
waited on the commander-in-chief, and, after stat- 
ing their fears without reserve, besought him to 
remove the camp to Capua, where the troops might 
find healthy and commodious quarters, at least until 
the severity of the season was mitigated ; before 
which, they insisted, there was no reason to an- 
ticipate any movement on the part of the French. 
But Gonsalvo felt too deeply the importance of 
grappling with the enemy, before they should gain 
the open country, to be willing to trust to any such 
precarious contingency. Besides, he distrusted the 
effect of such a retrograde movement on the spirits 
of his own troops. He had decided on his course 
after the most mature deliberation; and, having 
patiently heard his officers to the end, replied in 
these few but memorable words; “ It is indispen 
sable to the public service to maintain our present 
position ; and be assured, I would sooner march 
forward two steps, though it should bring me to my 
grave, than fall back one,to gain a hundred years.” 
The decided tone of the reply, relieved him from 
further importunity.” 

There is no act of Gonsalvo’s life, which on the 
whole displays more strikingly the strength of his 
character. When thus witnessing his faithful fol- 
lowers drooping and dying around him, with the 
consciousness that a word could relieve them from 
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all their distresses, he yet refrained from uttering 
it, in stern obedience to what he regarded as the 
call of duty ; and this, too, on his own responsibil- 
ity, in opposition to the remonstrances of those on 
whose judgment he most relied. 

Gonsalvo confided in the prudence, sobriety, and 
excellent constitution of the Spaniards, for resisting 
the bad effects of the climate. He relied too on 
their tried discipline, and their devotion to himself, 
for carrying them through any sacrifice he should 
demand of them. His experience at Barleta led 
him to anticipate results of a very opposite charac- 
ter with the French troops. The event justified 
his conclusions in both respects. 

The French, as already noticed, occupied higher 
and more healthy ground, on the other side of the 
Garigliano, than their rivals. They were fortunate 
enough also to find more effectual protection from 
the weather in the remains of a spacious amphi- 
theatre, and some other edifices, which still covered 
the site of Minturne. With all this, however, they 
suffered more severely from the inclement season 
than their robust adversaries. Numbers daily sick- 
ened and died. They were much straitened, more- 
over, from want of provisions, through the knavish 
peculations of the commissaries, who had charge 
of the magazines in Rome. Thus situated, the 
fiery spirits of the French soldiery, eager for prompt 
and decisive action, and impatient of delay, gradu- 
ally sunk under the protracted miseries of a war, 
where the elements were the principal enemy, and 
where they saw themselves melting away like slaver 
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m a prison-ship, without even the chance of win- 
ning an honorable death on the field of battle.* 

The discontent occasioned by these circumstan- 
ces was further swelled by the imperfect success, 
which had attended their efforts, when allowed to 
Measure weapons with the enemy. 

At length the latent mass of disaffection found 
an object on which to vent itself, in the person of 
their commander-in-chief, the marquis of Mantua, 
never popular with the French soldiers. They now 
loudly taxed him with imbecility, accused him of a 
secret understanding with the enemy, and loaded 
him with the opprobrious epithets with which Trans- 
alpine insolence was accustomed to stigmatize the 
Italians. In all this, they were secretly supported 
by Ives d?Allégre, Sandricourt, and other Freach 
officers, who had always’ regarded with dissatisfac- 
tion the elevation of the Italian general; till at 
length the latter, finding that he had influence 
with neither officers nor soldiers, and unwilling to 
retain command where he had lost authority, avail- 
ed himself of a temporary illness, under which he 
was laboring, to throw up his commission, and 
withdrew abruptly to his own estates. 

He was succeeded bythe marquis of Saluzzo, 
an Italian, indeed, by birth, being a native of Pied- 
mont, but who had long served under the French 
hanners, where he had been intrusted by Louis the 
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Twelfth with very important commands. He was not 
deficient in energy of charaeter, or military science. 
But it required powers of a higher order than his 
to bring the army under subordination, and renew 
its confidence under present circumstances. The 
Italians, disgusted with the treatment of their for- 
mer chief, deserted in great numbers. The great 
body of the French chivalry, impatient of their 
present unhealthy position, dispersed among the 
adjacent cities of Fondi, Itri, and Gaeta, leaving 
the low country around the Tower of the Garigli- 
ano to the care of the Swiss and German infantry. 
Thus, while the whole Spanish army lay within a 
mile of the river, under the immediate eye of their 
commander, prepared for instant service, the French 
were scattered over a country more than ten miles 
in extent, where, without regard to military disci- 
pline, they sought to relieve the dreary monotony 
of a camp, by all the relaxations which such com- 
fortable quarters could afford.*° 

It must not be supposed, that the repose of the 
two armies was never broken by the sounds of wat 
More than one rencontre, on the contrary, with va- 
tious fortune, took place, and more than one display 
of personal prowess by the knights of the two na- 
tions, as formerly at the siege of Barleta. The 
Spaniards made two unsuccessful efforts to burn 
the enemy’s bridge; but they succeeded, on the 
other hand, in carrying the strong fortress of Rocca 
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Gugliclma, garrisoned by the French. Among the Cmarren 


feats of individual heroism, the Castilian writers 
expatiate most complacently.om that of their favor- 
ite cavalier, Diego de Paredes, who descended 
alone on the bridge. against a body of French 
knights, all armed in proof, with a.desperate hardi- 
hood worthy of Don Quixote; and would most 
probably have shared the usual fate of that re- 
mowned personage on such occasions, had he not 
been rescued by a sally of, his own countrymen. 
The French find a counterpart to this adventure in 
that of the preux chevalier Bayard, who, with his 
single arm maintained the barriers of the bridge 
against two hundred Spaniards, for an hour or 
more." 

Such faa's, indeed, are more easily achieved 
with the pen than with the sword. It would be 
injustice, however, to the honest chronicler of the 
day to suppose that he did not himself fully 

“ Believe the magic wonders that be sung.” 
Every heart confessed the influence of a romantic 
age,—the dying age, indeed, of chivalry, — but 
when, with superior refinement, it had lost nothing 
of the enthusiasm and exaltation of its prime. A 
shadowy twilight of romance enveloped every ob- 
ject. Every day gave birth to such extravagances, 
not merely of sentiment, but of action, as made it 
difficult 10 discern the precise boundaries of fact 
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and fiction. The chronicler might innocently en- 
croach sometimes on the province of the poet, and 
the poet occasionally draw the theme of his visions 
from the pages of the chronicler. Such, in fact, 
was the case; aud the romantic Muse of Italy, 
then coming forth in her glory, did little more than 
give a brighter flush of color to the chimeras of 
real life. The characters of living heroes, a Bayard, 
a Paredes, and a La Palice, readily supplied het 
with the elements of those ideal combinations, in 
which she has so gracefully embodied the perfec- 
tions of chivalry.* 
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Seven weeks had now elapsed, since the two 
armies had lain in sight of each other without any 
decided movement on either side. During this 
time, the Great Captain had made repeated efforts 
to strengthen himself, through the intervention of 
the Spanish ambassador, Francisco de Rojas,’ by 
reinforcements from Rome. His negotiations were 
chiefly directed to secure the alliance of the Orsini, 
a powerful family, long involved in a bitter feud 
with the Colonnas, then in the Spanish service. A 
reconciliation between these noble houses was at 
length happily effected ; and Bartolomeo d’ Alviano, 
the head of the Orsini, agreed to enlist under 
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the Spanish commander with three thousand men. 
This arrangement was finally brought about through 
the good offices of the Venetian minister at Rome, 
who even advanced a considerable sum of money 
towards the payment of the new levies.* 

The appearance of this corps, with one of the 
most able and valiant of the Italian captains at its 
head, revived the drooping spirits of the camp. 
Soon after his arrival, Alviano strongly urged Gon- 
salvo to abandon his original plan of operations, and 
avail himself of his augmented strength to attack 
the enemy in his own quarters. The Spanish com- 
mander had intended to confine himself wholly to 
the defensive, and, too unequal in force to meet the 
French in the open field, as before noticed, had 
intrenched himself in his present strong position, 
with the fixed purpose of awaiting the enemy there 
Circumstances had now greatly changed. The 
original inequality was diminished by the arrival of 
the Italian levies, and still further compensated by 
the present disorderly state of the French army 
He knew, moreover, that in the most perilous en- 
terprises, the assailing party gathers an enthusiasm 
and an impetus in its career, which counterbalance 
large numerical odds; while the party taken by sur 
prise is proportionably disconcerted, and prepared, 
as it were, for defeat before a blow is struck. 
From these considerations, the cautious general 
cia in Alviano’s project to cross the Gari- 
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Suzio, a small place garrisoned by the French, on oe) 


the right bank, about four miles above their head- 
quarters. The time for the attack was fixed as soon 
as possible after the approaching Christmas, when 
the French, occupied with the festivities of the 
season, might be thrown off their guard.* 

This day of general rejoicing to the Christian 
world at length arrived. It brought little joy to 
the Spaniards, buried in the depths of these dreary 
morasses, destitute of most of the necessaries of life, 
and with scarcely any other means of resisting the 
dimate, than those afforded by their iron constitu- 
tions and invincible courage. They celebrated the 
day, however, with all the devotional feeling, and 
the imposing solemnities, with which it is commem- 
orated by the Roman Catholic church; and the 
exercises of religion, rendered more impressive by 
their situation, served to exalt still higher the heroic 
constancy, which had sustained them under such 
unparalleled sufferings. 

In the mean while, the materials for the bridge 
were collected, and the work went forward with 
such despatch, that on the 28th of December all 
was in readiness for carrying the plan of attack into 
execution. The task of laying the bridge across 
the river was intrusted to Alviano, who had charge 
of the van. The central and main division of the 
army under Gonsalvo was to cross at the same 
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point; while Andrada at the head of the rear-guard 


—*— was to force a passage at the old bridge, lower 


i 


down the stream, opposite to the Tower of the 
Garigliano.* 

The night was dark and stormy. Alviano per- 
formed the duty intrusted to him with such silence 
and celerity, that the work was completed without 
attracting the enemy’s notice. He then crossed 
over with the van-guard, consisting chiefly of cavalry, 
supported by Navarro, Paredes, and Pizarro, and, 
falling on the sleeping garrison of Suzio, cut to 
pieces all who offered resistance. 

The report of the Spaniards having passed the 
river spread far and wide, and soon reached the 
head-quarters of the marquis of Saluzzo, near the 
Tower of the Garigliano. The French commander- 
in-chief, who believed that the Spaniards were lying 
on the other side of the river, as torpid as the snakes 
in their own marshes, was as much astounded by 
the event, as if a thunderbolt had burst over his 
head from a cloudless sky. He lost no time, how- 
ever, in rallying such of his scattered forces as he 
could assemble, and in the mean while despatched 
Ives d’Allégre with a body of horse to hold the 
enemy in check, till he could make good his own 
retreat on Gaeta. His first step was to demolish 
the bridge near his own quarters, cutting the moor- 
ings of the boats and turning them adrift down the 
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river. He abandoned his tents and baggage, to- 
gether with nine of his heaviest cannon; leaving 
even the sick and wounded to the mercy of the 
enemy, rather than encumber himself with any 
thing that should retard his march. ‘The remainder 
of the artillery he sent forward in the van. The 
infantry followed next, and the rear, in which Sa- 
Juzzo took his own station, was brought up by the 
men-at-arms, to cover the retreat. 

Before Allégre could reach Suzio, the whole Span- 
ish army had passed the Garigliano, and formed on 
the right bank. Unable to face such superior num- 
bers, he fell back with precipitation, and joined 
himself to the main body of the French, now in full 
retreat on Gaeta.* 

Gonsalvo, afraid the French might escape him, 
sent forward Prospero Colonna, with a corps of 
light horse, to annoy and retard their march until 
he could come up. Keeping the right bank of the 
tiver with the main body, he marched rapidly 
through the deserted camp of the enemy, leaving 
little leisure for his men to glean the rich spoil, 
which lay tempting them on every side. It was 
not long before he came up with the French, whose 
movements were greatly retarded by the difficulty 
of dragging their guns over the ground completely 
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saturated with rain. -The retreat was conducted, 
however, in excellent order; they were eminently 
favored by the narrowness of the road, which, allow 
ing but a comparatively small body of troops on 
either side to come into action, made success chiefly 
depend on the relative merits of these. The French 
rear, as already stated, was made up of their men- 
at-arms, including Bayard, Sandricourt, La Fayette, 
and others of their bravest chivalry, who, armed at 
all points, found no great difficulty in beating off 
the light troops which formed the advance of the 
Spaniards, At every bridge, stream, and narrow 
pass, which afforded a favorable position, the French 
cavalry closed their ranks, and made a resolute 
stand to gain time for the columns in advance. 

In this way, alternately halting and retreating, 
with perpetual skirmishes, though without much 
loss on either side, they reached the bridge before 
Mola di Gaeta. Here, some of the gun-carriages, 
breaking down or being overturned, occasioned 
considerable delay and confusion. The infantry 
pressing on, became entangled with the artillery. 
The marquis of Saluzzo endeavoured to avail him- 
self of the strong position afforded by the bridge to 
restore order. A desperate struggle ensued. The 
French knights dashed boldly into the Spanish 
ranks, driving back for a time the tide of pursuit. 
The chevalier Bayard, who was seen as usual in 
the front of danger, had three horses killed under 
him; and, at length, carried forward by his ardor 
into the thickest of the enemy, was retrieved with 
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difficulty from their hands by a desperate charge of caarren 


his friend Sandricourt* 

The Spaniards, shaken by the violence of the x. 
assault, seemed for a moment to hesitate ; but Gon- 
salvo had now time to bring up his men-at-arms, 
who sustained the faltering columns, and renewed 
the combat on more equal terms. He himself was 
in the hottest of the mélée ; and at one time was 
exposed to imminent hazard by his horse’s losing 
his footing on the slippery soil, and coming with 
him to the ground. The general fortunately expe- 
rienced no injury, and, quickly recovering himself, 
continued to animate his followers by his voice and 
intrepid bearing, as before. 

The fight had now lasted two hours. The 
Spaniards, although still in excellent heart, were 
faint with fatigue and want of food, having trav- 
elled six leagues, without breaking their fast since 
the preceding evening. It was, therefore, with no 
little anxiety, that Gonsalvo looked for the coming 
up of his rear-guard, left, as the reader will remem- 
ber, under Andrada at the lower bridge, to decide 
the fortune of the day. 





The welcome spectacle at length presented it- arya, 


self. The dark columns of the Spaniards were ™ 


seen, at first faint in the distance, by degrees grow- 
ing more and more distinct to the eye. Andrada 
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raat had easily carried the French redoubt on hus sido 

—_ of the Garigliano; but it was not without difficulty 
and delay, that he recovered the scattered boats 
which the French had set adrift down the stream, 
and finally succeeded in ,reéstablishing his commu- 
nications with the opposite bank. Having accom- 
plished this, he rapidly advanced by a more direct 
toad, to the east of that lately traversed by Gon- 
salvo along the sea-side, ip pursuit of the French. 
The latter beheld with dismay the arrival of this 
fresh body of troops, who scemed to have dropped 
from the clouds on the field of battle. They 
scarcely waited for the shock before they broke, 
and gave way in all directions. The disabled car- 
tiages of the artillery, which clogged up the avenues 
in the rear, increased the confusion among the fugi- 
tives, and the foot were trampled down without 
mercy under the heels of their own cavalry, in the 
eagerness of the latter to extricate themselves from 
their perilous situation, The Spanish light horse 
followed up their advantage with the alacrity of 
vengeance long delayed, inflicting bloody retribu- 
tion for all they had so long suffered in the marshes 
of Sessa. 

Tepe At no great distance from the bridge the road 
takes two directions, the one towards Itri, the other 
to Gaeta. The bewildered fugitives here separat- 
ed; by far the greater part keeping the latter route. 
Gonsalvo sent forward a body of horse under Na- 
varro and Pedro de Ja Paz, by a short cut across 
the country, to intercept their flight. A large 
number fell into his hands in consequence of this 
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manceuvre; but the greater part of those who 
escaped the sword succeeded in throwing them- 
selves into Gaeta.” 

The Great Captain took up his quarters that 
night in the neighbouring village of Castellone. 
His brave followers had great need of refreshment, 
having fasted and fought through the whole day, 
and that under a driving storm of rain which had 
not ceased fcr a moment. Thus terminated the 
battle, or rout, as it is commonly called, of the Ga- 
rigliano, the most important in its results of all 
Gonsalvo’s victories, and furnishing a suitable close 
to his brilliant military career.* The loss of the 
French is computed at from three to four thousand 
men, left dead on the field, together with all their 
baggage, colors, and splendid train of artillery. 
The Spaniards must have suffered severely during 
the sharp conflict on the bridge; but no estimate 
of their loss is to be met with, in any native or 
foreign writer.’ It was observed that the 29th of 
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December, on which this battle was won, came on 
Friday, the same ominous day of the week, which 
had so often proved muipicigis to the Spaniards 
_ under the present reign.’ 

The disparity of the forces actually engaged was 
orobably not great, since the extent of country over 
which the French were quartered prevented many 
of them from coming up in time for action. Sev- 
eral corps, who succeeded in reaching the field at 
the close of the fight, were seized with such a 
panic as to throw down their arms without attempt- 
ing resistance." The admirable artillery, on which 
the French placed chief reliance, was not only of 
no service, but of infinite mischief to them, as we 
have seen. The brunt of the battle fell on their 
chivalry, which bore itself throughout the day with 
the spirit and gallantry worthy of its anciestt 
renown; never flinching, till the arrival of tte 
Spanish rear-guard fresh in the field, at so critical 
a juncture, turned the scale in their adversaries’ 
favor. 

Early on the following morning, Gonsalvo made 
preparations for storming the heights of mount Or- 
Jando, which overlooked the city of Gaeta. Such 
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was.the despondency of its garrison, however, that cnaprea 


this strong position, which bade defiance a few 
inoaths before to the most desperate efforts of 
Spanish valor, was now surrendered without a 
struggle. The same feeling of despondency had 
communicated itself to the garrison of Gaeta; and, 
Jbofore Navarro could bring the batteries of mount 
Orlando to bear upon the city, a flag of truce 
arrived from the marquis of Saluzzo with proposals 
for capitulation. 


xv. 





This was more than the Great Captain could Captutauce 


have ventured to promise himself. The French 
were in great force; the fortifications of the place 
in excellent repair ; it was well provided with artil- 
lery and ammunition, and with provisions for ten 
days at least; while their fleet, riding in the har- 
-bour, afforded the means of obtaining supplies from 
Leghorn, Genoa, and other friendly ports. But 
:the French had lost all heart; they were sorely 
wasted by disease; their buoyant self-confidence 
was gone, and their spirits broken by the series of 
reverses, which had followed without interruption 
from the first hour of the campaign, to the last dis- 
astrous affair of the Garigliano. The very elements 
seemed to have leagued against them. Further 
efforts they deemed a fruitless struggle against des- 
tiny; and they now looked with melancholy longing 
to their native land, eager only to quit these ill- 
omened shores for ever. 

The Great Captain made no difficulty in granting 
such terms, as, while they had a show of liberality, 
secured him the most important fruits of victory. 
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This suited his cautious temper far better thay 
pressing a desperate foc to oxtremi He was, 
moreover, with all his successes, in no condition to 
do so; he was without funds, and, as usual, deeply 
in arrears to his army; while there was scarcely a 
ration of bread, says an Italian historian, in his 
whole camp.'* 

It was agreed by the terms of capitulation, Jan 
uary Ist, 1504, that the French should evacuate 
Gaeta at once, and deliver it up to the Spaniards 
with its artillery, munitions, and military stores of 
every description. The prisoners on bath sides, 
including these taken in the preceding campaign, 
an arrangement greatly to the advantage of the 
enemy, were to be restored ; and the army in Gaeta 
was to be allowed a free passage by land or sea, as 
they should prefer, to their own country.” 
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From the moment hostilities were brought to a 
dose, Gonsalvo displayed such generous sympathy 
for his late enemies, and such humanity in relieving 
them, as to reflect more honor on-his character than 
all his victories. He scrupulously: enforeed the 
faithful performance of the treaty, and severely pun- 
ished any violence offered to the French by his own 
men. His benign and courteous demeanour -to- 
wards the vanquished, so remote from the images 

f terror with which he had been hitherto associated 
to their minds, excited unqualified admiration ; and 
they testified their sense of his amiable qualities, 
by speaking of him as the “ gentil capitaine et gen- 
til cavalier.” * 

The news of the rout of the Garigliano and the 
surrender of Gacta diffused general gloom and con- 
sternation over France. There was scarcely a fam 
ily of rank, says a writer of that country, that had 
not some one of its members involved in these sad 
disasters." The court went into mourning. The 
king, mortified at the discomfiture of all his lofty 
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rart schemes, by the foe whom he despised, shut himselt 

— up in his palace, refusing access to every one, antil 
the agitation of his spirits threw him into an illness, 
which had wellnigh proved fatal. 

Meanwhile his exasperated feelings found an ob- 
ject on which to vent themselves in the unfortunate 
garrison of Gacta, who so pusillanimously aban- 
doned their post to return to their own country. 
He commanded them to winter in Italy, and not to 
recross the Alps without further orders. He sen- 
tenced Sandricourt and Allégre to banishment for 
insubordination to their commander-in-chief; the 
latter, for his conduct, more particularly, before the 
batde of Cerignola; and he hanged up the com- 
missaries of the army, whose infamous peculations 
had been a principal cause of its ruin.’* 

tuning ot — But the impotent wrath of their monarch was not 
needed to fill the bitter cup, which the French 
soldiers were now draining to the dregs. A large 
number of those, who embarked for Genoa, died of 
the maladies contracted during their long bivouac 
in the marshes of Minturne. The rest recrossed 
the Alps into France, too desperate to heed their 
master’s prohibition. Those who took their way 
by land suffered still more severely from the Italian 
peasantry, who retaliated in full measure the bar- 
barities they had so long endured from. the French. 
They were secn wandering like spectres along the 
high roads and principal cities on the route, pining 
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wuh cold and famine; and all the hospitals in 
Rowe, as well as the stables, sheds, and every other 
place, however mean, affording shelter, were filled 
with the wretched vagabonds, eager only to find 
some obscure retreat to die in. 

The chiefs of the expedition fared little better. 
Among others, the marquis of Saluzzo, soon after 
reaching Genoa, was carried off by a fever, caused 
Ly bis distress of mind. Sandricourt, too haughty 
to endure disgrace, laid violent hands on himself. 
Allegre, more culpable, but more courageous, sur- 
vived to be reconciled with his sovereign, and to 
die a soldier's death on the field of batde.”” 

Such are the dismal colors in which the French 
historians depict the last struggle made by their 
monarch for the recovery of Naples. Few military 
expeditions have commenced under more brilliant 
and imposing auspices; few have been conducted 
in so ill-advised a manner through their whole pro- 
‘gress ; and none attended in their close with more 
indiscriminate and overwhelming ruin 

On the 3d of January, 1504, Gonsalvo made his 
entry into Gaeta ; and the thunders of his ordnance 
now for the first time heard from its battlements, 
announced that this strong key to the dominions of 
Naples had passed into the hands of Aragon. After 
a short delay for the refreshment of bis troops, he 
set out for the capital. But, amidst the general 
jubilee which greeted his return, he was seized 
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with a fever, brought on by the incessant fatigue 
and high mental excitement in which he had heen 
kept for the last four months. The attack was 
severe, and the event for some time doubtful. Dus- 
ing this state of suspense the public mind was in 
the deepest agitation. The popular manners of 
Gonsalvo had won the hearts of the giddy people 
of Naples, who transferred their affections, indeed, 
as readily as their allegiance; and prayers and 
vows for his restoration were offered up in all the 
churches and monasteries of the city. His excel- 
lent constitution at length got the better of. his dis- 
ease. As soon as this favorable result was ascer- 
tained, the whole population, rushing to the other 
extreme, abandoned itself to a delirium of joy ; and, 
when he was sufficiently recovered to give them 
audience, men of all ranks thronged to Castel Nuovo 
to tender their congratulations, and obtain a sight 
of the hero, who now returned to their capital, for 
the third time, with the laurel of victory on his 
brow. Every tongue, says his enthusiastic biogra- 
pher, was eloquent in his praise; some dwelling on 
his noble port, and the beauty of his countenance ; 
others on the elegance and amenity of his manners ; 
and all dazzled by a spirit of munificence, which 
would have become royalty itself. 

The tide of panegyric was swelled by more than 
one bard, who sought, though with indifferent suc- 
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e888, to catch inspiration from so glorious a theme ; 
ttusting doubtless that his liberal hand would not 
stint the recompense’ to the precise measure of de- 
sert. Amid this general burst of adulation, the 
muse of Sannazaro, worth all his tribe, was alone 
silent; for the trophies of-the conqueror were raised 
on the ruins of that royal house, under which the 
bard had been so long sheltered ; and this silence, 
so rare in his tuneful brethren, mast be admitted to 
reflect more credit on his name, than the best he 
ever sung. 


The first business of Gonsalvo was to call to- m 


gether the different orders of the state, and receive 
their oaths of allegiance to King Ferdinand. He 
next occupied himself with the necessary arrange- 
ments for the reorganization of the government, 
and for reforming various abuses which had crept 
into the administration of justice, more particularly. 
In these attempts to introduce order, he was not a 
little thwarted, however, by the insubordination of 
his own soldiery. They loudly clamored for the 
discharge of the arrears, still shamefully protracted, 
till, their discontents swelling to open mutiny, they 
forcibly seized on two of the principal places in the 
kingdom as security for the payment. Gonsalvo 
chastised their insolence by disbanding several of 
the most refractory companies, and sending them 
home for punishment. He endeavoured to relieve 
them in part by raising contributions from the 
Neapolitans. But the soldiers took the matter into 
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their own hands, oppressing the unfortunate people 
on whom hey were quartered in a manner which 
rendered their condition scarcely more tolerable, 
than when exposed to the horrors of actual war. * 
This was the introduction, according to Guicciar- 
dini, of those systematic military exactions in time 
of peace, which became so common afterwards in 
Italy, adding an inconceivable amount to the long 
catalogue of woes, which afflicted that unhappy 
land.*" 

Amidst his manifold duties, Gonsalvo did not 


ese. forget the gallant officers who had borne with him 


the burdens of the war, and he requited their ser- 
vices in a princely style, better suited to his feel- 
ings than his interests, as subsequently appeared, 
Among them were Navarro, Mendoza, Andrada, 
Benavides, Leyva, the Italians Alviano and the two 
Colonnas, most of whom lived to display the les- 
sons of tactics, which they learned under this great 
commander, on a still wider theatre of glory, in the 
reign of Charles the Fifth. He made them grants 
of cities, fortresses, and extensive lands, according 
to their various claims, to be held as fiefs of the 
crown. All this was done with the previous sanc- 
tion of his royal master, Ferdinand the Catholic. 
They did some violence, however, to his more 
economical spirit, and he wes heard somewhat 
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peevishly to exclaim, “It boots little for Gonsalvo 
de Cordova to have won a kingdom for me, if he 
lavishes it all away before it comes into my hands."” 
It began to be perceived at court, that the Great 
Captain was too powerful for a subject.* 

Meanwhile, Louis the Twelfth was filled with 
serious apprehensions for the fate of his possessions 
in the north of Italy. His former allies, the empe- 
ror Maximilian and the republic of Venice, the lat- 
ter more especially, had shown many indications, 
not merely of coldness to himself, but of a secret 
understanding with his rival, the king of Spain. 
The restless pope, Julius the Second, had schemes 
of his own, wholly independent of France. The 
republics of Pisa and Genoa, the latter one of her 
avowed dependenciés, had entered into correspon- 
dence with the Great Captain, and invited him to 
assume their protection; while several of the dis- 
affected party in Milan had assured him of their 
active support, in case he would march with a suffi- 
cient force to overturn the existing government. 
Indeed, not only France, but Europe in general, 
expected that the Spanish commander would avail 
himself of the present crisis, to push his victorious 
arms into upper Italy, revolutionize Tuscany in his 
way, and, wresting Milan from the French, drive 
them, crippled and disheartened by their late re- 
verses, beyond the Alps." 
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But Gonsalvo had occupation enough on his 
hands in settling the disordered state of Naples. 
King Ferdinand, his sovereign, notwithstanding the 
ambition of universal conquest absurdly imputed to 
him by the French writers, had no design to extend 
his acquisitions beyond what he could permanently 
maintain. His treasury, never overflowing, was too 
deeply drained by the late heavy demands on it, for 
him s0 soon to embark on another perilous enter- 
prise, that must rouse anew the swarms of enemies, 
who seemed willing to rest in quiet after their long 
and exhausting struggle ; nor is there any reason to 
suppose he sincerely contemplated such a movement 
for a moment.™ 

The apprehension of it, however, answered Fer 
dinand’s purpose, by preparing’ the French monarch 
to arrange his differences with his rival, as the lat- 
ter now earnestly desired, by negotiation. Indeed, 
two Spanish ministers had resided during the great- 
er part of the war at the French court, with the 
view of improving the first opening that should 
oceur for accomplishing this object; and by their 
agency a treaty was concluded, to continue for three 
years, which guarantied to Aragon the undisturbed 
possession of her conquests during that period. 
The chief articles provided for the immediate ces- 
sation of hostilities between the belligerents, and 
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the complete reéstablishment of their commercial cnarres 


relations and intercourse, with the exception of 
Naples, from which the French were to be exclud- 
ed. The Spanish crown was to have full power to 
reduce all refractory places in that kingdom; and 
the contracting parties solemnly pledged themselves, 
each to render no assistance, secretly or openly, to 
the enemies of the other. The treaty, which was 
to run from the 25th of February, 1504, was signed 
by the French king and the Spanish plenipoten- 
tiaries at Lyons, on the 11th of that month, and 
ratified by Ferdinand and Isabella, at the convent 
of Santa Maria de la Mejorada, the 31st of March 
following. 

There was still a small. spot in the heart of Na- 
ples, comprehending Venosa and several adjoining 
towns, where Louis d’Ars and his brave associates 
yet held out against the Spanish arms. Although 
cut off by the operation of this treaty from the hope 
of further support from home, the French knight 
disdained to surrender; but sallied out at the head 
of his little troop of gallant veterans, and thus, 
armed at all points, says Brantéme, with lance in 
rest, took his way through Naples, and the centre 
of Italy. He marched in battle array, lerying con- 
tributions for his support on the places through 
which he passed. In this manner he entered 
France, and presented himself before the court at 
Blois The king and queen, delighted with his 


% The treaty is to be found in Anales, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. 64.— 
Damont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. Machiavelli, Legazione Seconda a 
iv. no. 26, pp. 51-53. —Zorita, Francia, let. 9, Feb. IL. 
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prowess, came forward to welcome him, and made 
good cheer, says the old chronicler, for himself and 
his companions, whom they recompensed with lib- 
eral largesses, proffcring at the same time any boon 
to the brave knight, which he should demand for 
himself. The latter in return simply requested that 
his old comrade Ives d’Allégre should be recalled 
from exile. This trait of magnanimity, when con- 
trasted with the general ferocity of the times, has 
something in it inexpressibly pleasing. It shows, 
like others recorded of the French gentlemen of 
that period, that the age of chivalry, — the chivalry 
of romance, indeed, had not wholly passed away.™ 

The pacification of Lyons sealed the fate of 
Naples; and, while it terminated the wars in that 
kingdom, closed the military career of Gonsalvo de 
Cordova. It is impossible to contemplate the mag- 
nitude of the results, achieved with such slender 
resources, and in the face of such overwhelming 
odds, without deep admiration for the genius of the 
man by whom they were accomplished. 

His success, it is true, is imputable in part to the 
signal errors of his adversaries. The magnificent 
expedition of Charles the Eighth, failed to produce 
any permanent impression, chiefly in conscquence 
of the precipitation with which it had been entered 
into, without sufficient concert with the Italian 





‘® Prantéme, Cuvres, tom. ii. 
dise, 11. — Fleuranze, Mémoires, 
ud Petitot, Collection 
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states, who became a formidable enemy when unit- curren 
ed in his rear, He did not even avail himself of —*“. 


his temporary acquisition of Naples to gather sup- 
port from the attachment of his new subjects. 
Far from incorporating with them, he was regarded 
asa foreigner and an enemy, and, as such, expelled 
by the joint action of all Italy from its bosom, as 
soon as it had recovered sufficient strength to rally. 

Louis the Twelfth profited by the errors of his 
predecessor. His acquisitions in the Milanese 
formed a basis for future operations ; and by ne- 
gotiation and otherwise he secured the alliance and 
the interests of the various Italian governments on 
his side. These preliminary arrangements were 
followed by preparations every way commensurate 
with his object. He failed in the first campaign, 
1owever, by-intrusting the command to incompe- 
tent hands, consulting birth rather than talent or 
experience. 

In the succeeding campaigns, his failure, though 
partly chargeable on himself, was less so than on 
circumstances beyond his control. The first of 
these was the long detention of the army before 
Rome by cardinal D’Amboise, and its consequent 
exposure to the unexampled severity of the ensuing 
winter. A second was the fraudulent conduct of 
the commissaries, implying, no doubt, some degree 
of negligence in the person who appointed them; 
and lastly, the want of a suitable commander- 
in-chief of the army. La Tremouille being ill, 
‘and D?Aubigny a prisoner in the hands of the en- 
‘emy, there appeared no one among the French 
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qualified to cope with the Spanish general. The 
marquis of Mantua, independently of the disadvan 
tage of being a foreigner, was too timid in council, 
and dilatory in conduct, to be any way competeat 
to this difficult task. 

If his enemies, however, committed great errors, 
it is altogether owing to Gonsalvo that he was in 
a situation to take advantage of them. Nothing 
could be more unpromising than his position on 
first entering Calabria. Military operations had 
been conducted in Spain on principles totally dif- 
ferent from those which prevailed in the rest of 
Europe. This was the case especially in the late 
Moorish wars, where the old tactics and the char- 
acter of the ground brought light cavalry chiefly 
into use. This, indeed, constituted his principal 
strength at this period; for his infantry, though 
accustomed to irregular service, was indifferently 
armed and disciplined. An important revolution, 
however, had occurred in the other parts of Europe. 
The infantry had there regained the superiority 
which it maintained in the days of the Greeks and 
Romans. The experiment had been made on more 
than one bloody field ; and it was found, that the 
solid columns of Swiss and German pikes not only 
bore down all opposition in their onward march, 
but presented an impregnable barrier, not to be 
shaken by the most desperate charges of the best 
heavy-armed cavalry. It was against these dreaded 
battalions that Gonsalvo was now called to measure 
for the jirst time the bold, but rudely armed and 
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comparatively Yaw recruits from Galicia nnd the 
Asturias. 


He lost his first battle, into which it should be um 


remembered he was precipitated against his will. 
He proceeded afterwards with the greatest caution, 
gradually familiarizing his men with the aspect and 
usages of the enemy whom they held in such awe, 
before bringing them again to a direct encounter. 
He put himself to school during this whole cam- 
paign, carefully acquainting himself with the tac- 
tics, discipline, and novel arms of his adversaries, 
and borrowing just 80 much as he could incorporate 
into the ancient. system of the Spaniards, without 
discarding the latter altogether. Thos, while he 
retained the short sword and buckler of his country- 
men, he fortified his battalions with a large number 
of spearmen, after the German fashion. The ar- 
rangement is highly commended by the saga 
Machiavelli, who considers it as combining the ad- 
vantages of both systems; since, while the long 
spear served all the purposes of resistance, or even 
of attack on level ground, the short swords and tar- 
gets enabled their wearers, as already noticed, to cut 
in under the dense array of hostile pikes, and bring 
the enemy to close quarters, where his formidable 
weapon was of no avail.*7 

While Gonsalvo made this innovation in the ar.ns 





‘% Machiavelli, Arte della Guor- 
ra, lib. 2.— Machiavelli considers 
the victory over D'Acbigny at 
Seminara aa imputable in a great 
degree to the peculiar arms of the 
Spaniards, who, with their short 
swords and shields, gliding in 
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rant and tactics, he paid equal attention tothe formation 
——— of a suitable character in his soldiery. The cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed at Barleta, and 

on the Garigliano, imperatively demanded this. 
Without food, clothes, or pay, without the chance 

even of retrieving his desperate condition by ven- 
turing a blow at the enemy, the Spanish soldier 

was required to remain passive. To do this de- 
manded patience, abstinence, strict subordination, 

and a degree of resolution far higher than that 
required to combat obstacles, however formidable 

in themselves, where active exertion, which tasks 

the utmost energies of the soldier, renews his spirits 

and raises them to a contempt of danger. It was 
calling on him, in short, to begin with achieving 

that most difficult of all victories, the victory over 


himself. 
Tofino All this the Spanish commander effected. He 
eer infused into his men a portion of his own invincible 


energy. He inspired a love of his person, which 
led them to emulate his example, and a confidence 
in his genius and resources, which supported them 
under all their privations by a firm reliance on a 
fortunate issue. His manners were distinguished 
by a graceful courtesy, less encumbered with eti- 
quette than was usual with persons of his high 
rank in Castile. He knew well the proud and in- 
dependent feelings of the Spanish soldier; and 
far from annoying him by unnecessary restraints, 
showed the most liberal indulgence at all times. 
But his kindness was tempered with severity, which 
displayed itself, on such occasions as required inter- 
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posic.on, in a manner that rarely failed to repress 
every thing like insubordination. The reader will 
readily recall an example of this in the mutiny 
before Tarento; and it was doubtless by the asser- 
tion of similar power, that he was so long able to 
keep in check his German mercenaries, distin- 
guished above the troops of every other nation by 
their habitual license and contempt of authority. 
While Gonsalvo relied so freely on the hardy 
constitution and patient habits of the Spaniards, he 
trusted no less to the deficiency of these qualities 
in the French, who, possessing little of the artificial 
character formed under the stern training of later 
times, resembled their Gaulish ancestors in the fa- 
cility with which they were discouraged by unex- 
pected obstacles, and the difficulty with which they 
could be brought to rally.* In this he did not mis- 
caleulate. The French infantry, drawn from the 
militia of the country, hastily collected and soon to 
be disbanded, and the independent nobility and 
gentry who composed the cavalry service, were alike 
difficult to be brought within the strict curb of mili- 
tary rule. The severe trials, which steeled the 
souls, and gave sinewy strength to the constitutions, 
of the Spanish soldiers, impaired those of their ene- 
mies, introduced divisions into their councils, and 
relaxed the whole tone of discipline. Gonsalvo 
watched the operation of all this, and, coolly waiting 
the moment when his weary and disheartened ad- 


“3 Prima,” aaye Livy ptbily, plus quam virorum, patrema minut 
speaking of the Gauls in’the time quam feminarum.’” Lib. 10, eap. 
of the ‘Republi, “ eorum preelia 23, 
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versary should be thrown off his guard, collected all 
his strength for a decisive blow, by which to termi- 
nate the action. Such was the history of those 
memorable campaigns, which closed with the bril- 
liant victories of Cerignola and the Garigliano. 

In a review of his military conduct, we must not 
overlook his politic deportment towards the Italians, 
altogether the reverse of the careless and insolent 
bearing of the French. He availed himself liberally 
of their superior science, showing great deference, 
and confiding the most important trusts, to their 
oficers.® Far from the reserve usually shown to 
foreigners, he appeared insensible to national dis- 
tinctions, and ardently embraced them as compan- 
ions in arms, embarked in a common cause with 
himself. In their tourney with the French before 
Barleta, to which the whole nation attached such 
importance as a vindication of national honor, they 
were entirely supported by Gonsalvo, who fumished 
them with arms, secured a fair field of fight, and 
shared the triumph of the victors as that of his own 
countrymen, — paying those delicate attentions, 
which cost far less, indeed, but to an honorable 
mind are of greater value, than more substantial 
benefits. He conciliated the good-will of the Italian 
states by various important services ; of the Vene- 
tians, by his gallant defence of their possessions in 
the Levant ; of the people of Rome, by delivering 


® Two of the most distinguished tary on the military reputation of 
of theee were the Colonnas, Pros- the latter, is the fact, that he is 
pero and Fabrizio, of whom fre- selected by Machiavelli as the prin- 
quent mention has been made in cipal interlocutor in his Di 

Our narrative. ‘The hest commen- on the Art of Wer, 
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them from the pirates of Ostia; while he succeeded, 
notwithstanding the excesses of his soldiery, in cap- 
tivating the giddy Neapolitans to such a degree, by 
his affable manners and splendid style of life, as 
seemed to efface from their minds every recollection 
of the last and most popular of their monarchs, the 
unfortunate Frederic. : 

The distance of Gonsalvo’s theatre of operations 
from his own country, apparently most discouraging, 
proved extremely favorable to his purposes. The 
troops, cut off from retreat by a wide sea and an 
impassable mountain barrier, had no alternative but 
to conquer, or to die. Their long continuance in 
the field without disbanding gave them all the stem, 
inflexible qualities of a standing army; and, as they 
served through so many successive campaigns under 
the banner of the same leader, they were drilled in 
a system of tactics far steadier and more uniform 
than could be acquired under a variety of com- 
manders, however able. Under these circumstan- 
ces, which so well fitted them for receiving impres- 
sions, the Spanish army was gradually moulded into 
the form determined by the will of its great chief. 

When we look at the amount of forces at the 
disposal of Gonsalvo, it appears so paltry, especially 
compared with the gigantic apparatus of later wars, 
that it may well suggest disparaging ideas of the 
whole contest. To judge correctly, we must direct 
our eyes to the result. With this insignificant force, 
we shall then see the kingdom of Naples conquer- 
ed, and the best generals and armies of France 
annihilated; an. important innovation effected in 
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military science ; the art of mining, if not invent- 
ed, carried to unprecedented perfection ; a thorough 
reform introduced in the arms and discipline of the 
Spanish soldier ; and the organization completed 
of that valiant infantry, which is honestly eulogized 
by a French writer, as irresistible in attack, and 
impossible to rout; and which carried the ban- 


See Dubos, Ligue de Cam- 
bray, dissert. prélim. p. 60.—This 
French writer has shown himself 
‘suparior to national distinctions, in 
the liberal tetimeny which "he 








‘Tho brilliant qualitics and achieve 
mexts of Gonaalo de Cordova have 
naturally made him a popular theme 
both for history and romance. Va- 
rows Diographien of him have ap- 


fox! in t 


¢ different European 
hough none, I believe, 
English. ‘The authori 
ty of principal reference in these 
pages is the Life which Paolo Gio- 
vio has incorporated in his great 
wok, “ Vite: Mlustrium Virorum,”” 
which I have elsewhere noticed. 
‘This Life of Gonsalvo ia not exempt 
fron the prejudices, nor from the 
minor inaccuracies, which may be 
charged on most of this author 
projuctions; but these are abun- 
danily compensated by the stores 
of novel and interesting details, 
which Giovio’s familiarity with the 
Pteipal actor ofthe time enabled 
jim to throw into his work, and by 
the skilful arrangement of his nar- 
ratire, 80 disposed as, without studi- 
ed effort, to bring into light the 
srominent qualities of his hero. 
very page bears the marks of that 
«golden pen,” which the politic 
Telban rauoreed far bia Eersrtens 
‘and, while this obsious partiality 
may put the reader somewhat on 
his guard, it gives aninterest to the 
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revi, inferior t9 none other of hu 
reeable composition 
he most inpaalog of tie 5 
ish memoira of Gonealvo, in bulk 
at least, is the * Chrénicadel Gran 
Capitan,” Alcali de Henares, 1584. 
. Antonio doubts whether the 
thor were Pulgar, who wrote th 
* History of the Catholic Ki 
of such frequent reference 
Granadine ware, or another Pulgar 
del Salar, a8 he is called, who re- 
eeived the honors of krighthood 
from King Ferdinand for his valor- 
ous exploits against the Moors, 
(See Bibliotheca Nova, tom. i. p. 
367.) With regard to the first Pub 
gar, there is no reason to suppose 
that he lived into the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and, as to the second, the 
wark composed by him. sc far from 
being the one in question, was a 
compendium, bearing the title of 
‘ Sumario de los Hechos del Gran 
Capitan,” printed ae early ng 1527, 
at Seville. (See the editor's pro- 
Jogue to Pulgar’s ** Cronica de loa 
Reyes Catdlicos,"” ed. Valencix, 
1780.) Its author, therefore, re 
maina in ohacurity.” He mestaina no 
great damage on the scow of rep: 
Uutation, however, from this eircum: 
stance ; as his work is but an andif- 
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ners of Spain victorious, for more than a century, 
over the most distant parts of Europe, 


ferent specimen of the rich old 
Spanish chronicle, exhibiting moot 
of ite characte blemishes, with 
2 very sinall admixture of its beau- 
nes. ‘The long and proey narrs- 
tive overleaded with the most 
frivolous details, trumpeted forth in 
astrain of glorfication, which some- 
times disfigures more meritorious 
ewmpositions ix the Castilian. No 
thing like discrimination of charae- 
tor, of course,is to be looked for in 
the unvarying swell of panegyric, 
which claims for its subject all the 
extravagant fights of 2 hero of ro- 
mance. With thoso deductions, 
however, and a liberal allowanee, 
consequently, for the nationality of 
the work, it hus considerable value 
as a record of events, too recent in 
their occurrence to be seriously de- 
faced by those deeper stains of er- 
which are ao apt to aattle on 
the weather-beaten monuments of 
antiquity. It tas accordingly form- 
a. rineipal soureg of the “Vida 
del Gran Capitan,’” introduced by 
Quintana in the first volume of his 
© Espuioles Célebres,”” printed at 
Madrid, in 1807, This memoir, in 
which the incidents are selected 
withdisceruinent, displays the usual 
freedum ani rivacity of its. poetic 
author. Tt does nat bging the gen- 
eral polities of the period under re- 
ew, but will not be found deficient 
in particulars having immediate 
connexion with the personal histo- 
ry of its subjec ; and, onthe whole, 
exhibits in an agreeable and com 
pendious form whatever is of most 
interest or iunportance for the gen- 
eral reader. 
‘The French have also a His. 
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mach of what its hero did not do, 
as of whathe did. The prolixity of 
the narrative is not even relieved by 
that piquaney of style, which forms 
something like a substitute for 
thought in many of the lower or- 
der of French historians, It isless 
to hisiory, however, than to. ro- 
mance, that the French public is 
indebted for its conceptions of the 
characiet of Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
as depicted by the gaudy pencil of 
Florian, in that highly poetie eolor- 

















ing, which is more attractive to the 
mi 


rity of readers than the cold 
sober delineations of truth. 
The contemporary, French wc: 








re extremely meagre, 
number, ‘The most 
striking, on the whole, is D'Auto 





chronicle, composed "in the true 
chivalrous vain of old Froimart, but 
unfortunately torminating before tl 
close of the first campaign. 
Gelais and Claude Seyssel touch 
very lightly on this part of their 
Bulject. History becomes io their 
hands, moreover, little better than 
fulsome panogyric, carried to euch 
‘a height, indeed, by the latter writ- 
er, a5 brought on him the most se- 
vere strictures from his contem 
aries; ko that ha waa compelled to. 
take up the pen more than ones in 
his own vindicatic ‘The ‘* Mé- 
mires de Bayard,” Flourange, and 
La Trémoui 80 diffuse in most 
military details, are nearly silent in 
regard to those of the Neapolitan 
war. ‘The truth is,the subject was 
too ungrateful in itself, and present- 
ed too unbroken a series of calami- 
ties and defeats, to invite the atten- 
tion of the French historians, who 
willingly turned to those brilliant 
passages in this reign, more sooth- 
Ing to national vanity 
The blak has been filled up, 
rather attempted to be so, by the 
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ity of their later writers, 
‘Anuuug’ these, ovcasiouully oonsalt- 
cd tyme. ‘nee Varillas, whoan 
“"Hisoire de Louis XII.,” loose as 
it is, rests on a somewhat more solid 
basis than his metaphysical rever- 
ios, sssuming the title of “Politi 
que ds Ferdinand,” already repeat- 
edly soticed ; Garnier, whose per- 
spicuous narrative, if inferior to 
that of Gaillard in acuveness and 
epigrmmatic point, makes a much 














nearer approach to truth; and, 
Jasly, Sisinondi, who, if he may 
be charged, in his re dea 
Franyais,"’ with some of the de- 





fects incident to indiscreet rapidity 
of composition, succeeds by a few 
brief and animated touches in open- 
ing deeper views into character and 
conduct than ean be got from vol- 
umes of ordinary writers. 

Wha want of authentic materials 
for a perfect acquaintance with the 
reign of Louis X11. is a subj 
of complaint with French writers 
themelves. The memoirs of the 
period, occupied with the more daz- 
‘ling military transactions, mako no 
alteinpt to instruct us in the interior 
organization or policy of the gov- 
ernment. One might imagine, that 
their authore lived @ century be- 
fore Philippe de Comines, is 
of coning ufter him, so inferior are 
they, in all the great properties of 
histone composition, to this emi- 
nent statesman. ‘The French savans 
have inade slender contributions to 
tho suck of original documents, 
eolleced more than two centuries 
ago by Godefroy for the illustration 
of th reign. It can scarcely be 
suppesed, However, that the labors 
of this early antiquary exhausted 
the department, in which the French, 
are rich beyond all others, and that 
thove, who work the same mine 
horeater, should not find valuable 
matenals for a broader foun 
of this interesting portion of 
history. 

Its fortunate that the reserve of 

he French in regard to their rela~ 
tions with Italy, at this time, has 
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wead Don F. Martinez de la Rosa, wi 


‘been abundantly compensated by 
the labors of the most eminent cou 
temporary writers of the latter 
country, ss Beinbo, Machiavelli, 
Giovio, and the philosophic Guic- 
Giardini; whose situation 2s Ita 
jane enabled them to maintin the 
balance of historic truth undisturb- 
ed, at least by undue partiality fur 
either of the two great rival pow 
ers; whose bigh public wati 
introduced them to the 
characters of the day, and to springs 
of action hidden from vulgar eyes ; 
‘and whose superior science, as 

as genius, qualified them for 
rising above the humble level of 
ceralout chronicle and memoir to 
the classic dignity of history. Iv is 
with regret that we must now strike 
into a track unillumned by the la- 
bora of these great masters of their 
art in modern times. 

Since the publication of this 
History, the Spanish Minister at 
Washington, Don Angel Calde- 
ron de la Barca, did me the fa- 
vor to send ine a copy of the 
biography above noticed a9 the 
«Sumano de los Hechos éel Gran 
Capitan.” Tt is a recent reprint 
from the ancient edition of 1527, 
Of which the industrious edit 























able to find but one copy in Spai 
Tn its new form, it covers about 
@ hundred duodeeimo pages. It 
has positive value, as a contem- 
porary document, and as such [ 
gladly avail myself of it. But the 
freater partis dovoied to he earl 
story of Gonsalva, over whic! 
my limits have compelled me to 
pass lightly ; and, for the rest, I 
am happy to find, on the perus: 

of it, nothing of moment, whic 
conflicts with the statements drawn 
from other sources. The able 
itor has also combined an interest- 
ing notice of its author, Pulzar, EY 
de las Haxaiias, one of those herooa 
whose doughty feats shed the illu- 
sions of knighterraairy over the 
war of Granada. 











CHAPTER XV. 
ILLNESS AND DEATH OF ISABELLA.— HER CHARACTER. 
1504. 


Oecline of the Queen's Health. —Alarm of the Nation. — Her 
‘Testament.— And Codieil. — Her Resignation, and Death. — Her 
Romains trinsported to Granada. —Teabella’s Person. — Her Man- 
ners, — Her Character. — Parallel with Queen Elizabeth. 


Tue acquisition of an important kingdom in the 
heart of Europe, and of the New World beyond 
the waters, which promised to pour into her lap all 
the fabled treasures of the Indies, was rapidly rais- 
ing Spain to the first rank of European powers. 
But, in this noontide of her success, she was to ex- 
perience a fatal shock in the loss of that illustrious 
personage, who had so long and so gloriously pre- 
sided aver her destinies. We have had occasion to 
notice more than once the declining state of the 
queen’s health during the last few years. Her 
constitution had been greatly impaired by incessant 
personal fatigue and exposure, and by the unremit- 
ting activity of her mind. It had suffered far more 
severely, however, from a series of heavy domestic 
calamities, which had fallen on her with little inter- 
mission since the death of her mother in 1496. 
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rut The next year, she followed to the grave the ne 

—“. mains of her only son, the heir and hope of the 

monarchy, just entering on his prime; and in the 

succeeding, was called on to render the same sad 

offices to the best beloved of her daughters, the 
amiable queen of Portugal. . 

The severe illness occasioned by this last blow 
terminated in a dejection of spirits, from which she 
never entirely recovered. Her surviving children 
were removed far from her into distant lands; with 
the occasional exception, indeed, of Joanna, who 
caused a still deeper pang to her mother’s affection 
ate heart, by exhibiting infirmities, which justified 
the most melancholy presages for the future. 

Far from abandoning herself to weak and use- 
less repining, however, Isabella sought consclation, 
where it was best to be found, in the exercises of 
piety, and in the earnest discharge of the duties 
attached to her exalted station. Accordingly, we 
find her attentive as ever to the minutest inter- 
ests of her subjects; supporting her great minister 
Ximenes in his schemes of reform, quickening the 
zeal for discovery in the west, and, at tne close of 
the year 1503, on the alarm of the French inva- 
sion, rousing her dying energies, to kindle a spint 
of resistance in her people. These strong mental 
exertions, however, only accelerated the decay of 
her bodily strength, which was gradually sinking 
under that sickness of the heart, which admits of 
no cure, and scarcely of consolation. 

In the beginning of that very year she had de- 
clined so visibly, that the cortes of Castile, much 
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alarmed, petitioned her to provide for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom after her decease, in case of 
the absence or incapacity of Joanna.' She seems 
te have rallied in seme measure after this, but it 
was only to relapse into a state of greater debility, 
as her spirits sunk under the conviction, which 
now forced itself on her, of her daughter’s settled 
insanity. 
Early in the spring of the following year, that 
unfortunate lady embarked for Flanders, where soon 
after her arrival, the inconstancy of her husband, 
and her own ungovernable sensibilities, occasioned 
the most scandalous scenes. Philip became openly 
enamoured of one of the ladies of her suite, and his 
injured wife, in a paroxysm of jealousy, personally 
assaulted her fair rival in the palace, and caused the 

“beautiful locks, which had excited the admiration 
of her fickle husband, to be shorn from her head. 
This outrage so affected Philip, that he vented his 
indignation against Joanna in the coarsest and most 
unmanly tems, and finally refused to have any fur- 
ther intercourse with her.* 

The account of this disgraceful scene reached T™ 
Castile in the month of June. It occasioned the 
deepest chagrin and mortification to the unhappy 
parents. Ferdinand soon after fell ill of a fever, 
and the queen was seized with the same disorder, 
accompanied by more alarming symptoms. Her 





1 Mazana, Hint. de Rapa, tom. lib, 19, cap, 18.— Peter Martyr, 
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illness was exasperated by anxiety for her husband, 
and she refused to credit the favorable reports of 
his physicians, while he was detained from her 
presence. His vigorous constitution, however, 
threw off the malady, while hers gradually failed 
under it. Her tender heart was more keenly sen- 
sible than his to the unhappy condition of their 
child, and to the gloomy prospects, which awaited 
her beloved Castile.* 

Her faithful follower, Martyr, was with the court 
at this time in Medina del Campo. In a letter to 
the count of Tendilla, dated October 7th, he states, 
that the most serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained by the physicians for the qucen’s fate. 
‘Her whole system,” he says, ‘is pervaded by a - 
consuming fever. She loathes food of every kind, 
and is tormented with incessant thirst, while the 
disorder has all the appearance of terminating in a 
dropsy.” ¢ : 

In the mean while, Isabella lost nothing of her 
solicitude for the welfare of her people, and the 
great concerns of government. While reclining, as 
she was obliged to do great part of the day, on her 
couch, she listened to the recital or reading of what- 
ever occurred of interest, at home or abroad. She 
gave audience to distinguished foreigners, especially 
such Italians as could acquaint her with particulars 
of the late war, and above all in regard to Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, in whose fortunes she had always taker 
» De Rabun Loge 4 Opes Epiat., epist. 974 


iat. 273. — Carbajal, 
‘Anaks, MS., aio 1501. 
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She received with pleasure, cuayren 


too, such intelligent travellers, as her renown had ——— 


attracted to the Castilian court. She drew forth 
their stores of various information, and dismissed 
them, says a writer of the age, penetrated with the 
deepest admiration of that masculine strength of 
mind, which sustained her so nobly under the weight 
of a mortal malady.* 

This malady was now rapidly gaining ground. 
On the 15th of October we have another epistle of 
Martyr, of the following melancholy tenor. * You 
ask me respecting the state of the queen’s health. 
We sit sorrowful in the palace all day long, trem- 
blingly waiting the hour, when religion and virtue 
shall quit the earth with her. Let us pray that we 
may be permitted to follow hereafter where she is 
soon to go. She so far transcends all human excel- 
lence, that there is scarcely any thing of mortality 
about her. She can hardly be said to die, but to 
pass into a nobler existence, which should rather 
exeite our envy than our sorrow. She leaves the 
world filled with her renown, and she goes to enjoy 


5 A short time before her death, to the queen at this time, was a 
the received a visit from the distin- celebrated Venetian traveller, nam- 





guished officer, Proapero Colona: 
The Italian noble, on being pre- 
sented to King Ferdinand, told him, 
that ‘he had come to Castile to 
old the woman, who 
aick bed ruled the world ver 
una eeiiora que desde In came 
mandara al mundo.” Sandoval, 
Hint, del Fmp. Carlos V., tom. i: 
8. —Carts de Gonzale, MS. 
Gomez, De Hebus’ Gestis, 


tol. 47. 
Among the fowigners introduced 
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ed Vianelli, who presented her with 
a crom of pure gold set with pre- 
cious stones, among which was 
 carbunele of inestimable value. 
‘The liberal Italian met with rather 
an uncourtly rebuke from Ximenes, 
who told him, on leaving the prea- 
ence, that ‘he had rather have 
the ‘money his diamonds cost, to 
spend in the eervice of the churchy 
than all the gems of the Indien 
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rar life eternal with her God in heaven. | write this,’ 

he concludes, “ between hope und fear, while the 

breath is still fluttering within her.”” 

Aum sfae = The deepest gloom now overspread the uation. 
Even Isabella’s long illness had failed to prepare 
the minds of her faithful people for the sad catas- 
trophe. They recalled several ominous circum- 
stances which had before escaped their attention. 
In the preceding spring, an earthquake, accom 
panied by a tremendous hurricane, such as the 
oldest men did not remember, had visited Andalu- 
sia, and especially Carmona, a place belonging to 
the queen, and occasioned frightful desolation there. 
The superstitious Spaniards now read in these 
portents the prophetic signs, by which Heaven an- 
nounces some great calamity. Prayers were put 
up in every temple; processions and pilgrimages 
made in every part of the contry for the recovery 
of their beloved sovereign,-— but in vain.® 

Isabella, in the mean time, was deluded with no 
false hopes. She felt too surely the decay of her 
bodily strength, and she resolved to perform what 
temporal duties yet remained for her, while het 
faculties were still unclouded. 

Her tote On the 12th of October she executed that cele- 

“1804. brated testament, which reflects so clearly the pe- 
cular qualities of her mind and character. She 
begins with prescribing the arrangements for het 





Opus Epist., epist. 976. day, Compendio, tom. ii. lib. 1B, 
2 Bormaldee "Heyes Catslicos, 16. —Zuitiga, Annales de Se 

MS. cap. 300, 201, —Carhajal, vila, pp. 423, 421, 
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burial She orders her remains to be transported onarre 


to:Granada, to the. Franciscan monastery of Santa 
{sabella in the Alhambra, and there deposited in a 
low and humble sepuichre, without other memorial 
than a plain inscription on it. “But,” she con- 
tinues, ‘ should the king, my lord, prefer a sepulchre 
in some other place, then my will is that my body 
be there transported, and laid by his side; that the 
union we have enjoyed in this world, and, through 
the mercy of God, may hope again for our souls in 
heaven, may be represented by our bodies in the 
earth.” Then, desirous of correcting by her exam- 
ple, in this last act of her life, the wasteful pomp 
of funeral obsequies to which the Castilians were 
addicted, she commands that her own should be 
performed in the plainest and most unostentatious 
manner, and that the sum saved by this economy 
should be distributed in alms among the poor. 

She next provides for several charities, assigning, 
among others, marriage portions for poor maidens, 
and a considerable sum for the redemption of Chris- 
tian captives in Barbary. She enjoins the punctual 
discharge of all her personal debts within a year; 
she retrenches superfluous offices in the royal house- 
hold, and revokes all such grants, whether in the 
forms of lands or annuities, as she conceives to have 
been made without sufficient warrant. She incul- 
gates on her successors the importance of maintain- 
ing the integrity of the royal domains, and, above 
all, of never divesting themselves of their title to 
the important fortress of Gibraltar. 





After this, she comes to the succession of the teter:ne 
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Part crown, which she settles on the infanta Joanna, as 
‘queen proprietor,” and the archduke Philip as her 
husband. She gives them much good counsel re- 
specting their future administration; enjoining them, 
as they would secure the love and obedience of 
their subjects, to conform in all respects to the laws 
and usages of the realm, to appoint no foreigner to 
office, — an error, into which Philip’s connexions, 
she saw, would be very likely to betray them, — 
and to make no laws or ordinances, ‘ which neces- 
sarily require the consent of cortes,” during their 
absence from the kingdom.’ She recommends to 
them the same conjugal harmony which had ever 
subsisted between her and her husband; she be- 
seeches them to show the latter all the deference 
and filial affection “due to him beyond every other 
parent, for his eminent virtues”; and finally incul- 
cates on them the most tender regard for the lib- 
erties and welfare of their subjects. 

Perdinad She next comes to the great question proposed 
ent. by the cortes of 1503, respecting the goverment 
of the realm in the absence or incapacity of Joanna. 
She declares that, after mature deliberation, and 
with the advice of many of the prelates and nobles 
of the kingdom, she appoints King Ferdinand her 
husband to be the sole regent of Castile, in that ex- 
igency, until the majority of her grandson Charles ; 








9 + Ni fagan fuers do los dichos 343.) an honorable testimony to 
mit Reynos e Sefiorios, Leyes @ the legislative rights of the eertes, 
Prematioas ri Jan tray’ coese gue which contraste strongly with tbe 
= Gores deven hazer segund despotic assumption of preceding 

Lyon decllog;” (Testerento, and svcoeding pines. 
wa Jormer, Discuraos Varioa, p 
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being led to this, she adds, “t by the consideration 
‘of the magnanimity and illustrious qualities of the 
king, my lord, as well as his large experience, and 
the great profit, which will redound to the state 
from his wise and beneficent rule.” She expresses 
her sincere conviction, that his past conduct affords 
a sufficient guaranty for his faithful administration, 
but, in compliance with established usage, requires 
the customary oath from him on entering on the 
duties of the office. 

She then makes a specific provision for her hus- 
band’s personal maintenance, which, “ although less 
than she coald wish, and far less than he deserves, 
considering the eminent services he had rendered 
the state,” she settles at one half of all the net 
proceeds and profits accruing from the newly dis- 
covered countries in the west; together with ten 
million maravedies annually, assigned on the alca- 
valas of the grandmasterships of the military orders. 

After some additional regulations, respecting the 
descent of the crown on failure of Joanna’s lineal 
heirs, she recommends in the kindest and most 
emphatic terms to her successors the various mem- 
bers of her household, and her personal friends, 
among whom we find the names of the marquis and 
marchioness of Moya, (Beatrice de Bobadilla, the 
companion of her youth,) and Garcilasso de la Vega, 
the accomplished minister at the papal court. 

And, lastly, concluding in the same beautiful 
strain of conjugal tenderness in which she began, 
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she says, ‘1 beseech the king my lord, that he will * 


accept all my jewels, or such as he shall select, so 
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part that, seeing them, he may be reminded of the sin 


n 





gular love I always bore him while living, and that 


Tam now waiting for him in a-better world; by 
which remembrance he may be encouraged to live 
the more justly and holily in this.” 

Six executors were named to the will. The two 
principal were the king and the primate Ximenes, 
who had ‘ull powers to act in conjunction with any 


one of the others.’ 


| have dwelt the more minutely on the details of 
Tsabella’s testament, from the evidence it affords of 
her constancy in her dying hour to the principles 
which had governed her through life ; of her expan- 
sive and sagacious policy; her prophetic insight 
into the evils to result from her death, — evils, alas! 
which no forecast could avert; her scrupulous at- 
tention to all her personal obligations; and that 
warm attachment to her friends, which could never 
falter while a pulse beat in her bosom. 
sereown. After performing this duty, she daily grew weak- 
er, the powers of her mind seeming to brighten, as 
those of her body declined. The concerns of her 
government still occupied her thoughts; and several 
public measures, which she had postponed through 
urgency of other business, or growing infirmities, 
pressed so heavily on her heart, that she made 
them the subject of a codicil to her former will. 


10 1 have before me three copies 
of Trabella’s testament ; one in MS. 
pad Carbojal, Anales; afio 1304; 3 

+ second printed in the beautiful Ve- 
Jencia edition of Mariana, tom. ix. 
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It was executed November 23d, only three days cuapreR 


before her death. 

Three of the provisions contained in it are too 
remarkable to pass unnoticed. The first concerns 
the codification of the laws. For this purpose, the 
queen appoints a commission to make a new digest 
of the statutes and pragmédticas, the contradictory 
tenor of which still occasioned much embarrass- 
ment in Castilian jurisprudence. This was a sub- 
ject she always had much at heart; but no nearer 
approach had been made to it, than the valuable, 
though insufficient work of Montalvo, in the early 
part of her reign; and, notwithstanding her pre- 
cautions, none more effectual was destined to take 
place till the reign of Philip the Second.” 

The second item had reference to the natives of 
the New World. Gross abuses had arisen there 
since the partial revival of the repartimicntos, al- 
though Las Casas says, “intelligence of this was 
carefully kept from the ears of the queen.”'* Some 
vague apprehension of the truth, however, appears 
to have forced itself on her; and she enjoins her 






1 The ‘ Ordenangas Reales de ait de mourir ; 
Castilla,” publshed’ in 1484, and rs il ne wétit pas 
the “ Pragmaticas del Reyno,”” ‘autant de crimes dans I‘le 


firet printed in 1503, comprehend Espognole, et l'on avait méme oa 
the general leeidation of this reign; soin de les carher A eet princesee, 
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successors, in the most earnest manner, to quicken 
the good work of converting and civilizing the poor 
Indians, to treat them with the greatest gentleness, 
and redress any wrongs they may have suffered in 
their persons or property. 

Lastly, she expresses her doubts as to the legal- 
ity of the revenue drawn from the alcavalas, con- 
stituting the principal income of the crown. She 
directs a commission to ascertain whether it were 
originally intended to be perpetual, and if this were 
done with the free consent of the people ; enjoin- 
ing her heirs, in that event, to collect the tax so 
that it should press least heavily on her subjects. 
Should it be found otherwise, however, she directs 
that the legislature be summored to devise proper 
measures far supplying the wants of the crown, — 
“ measures depending for their validity on the good 
pleasure of the subjects of the realm.” 

Such were the dying words of this admirable 
woman ; displaying the same respect for the rights 
and liberties of the nation, which she had shown 
through life, and striving to secure the blessings 
of her benign administration to the most distant 
and barbarous regions under her sway. These 
two documents were a precious legacy bequeathed 
to her people, to guide them when the light of her 
personal example should be withdrawn for ever. 

The queen’s signature to the codicil, which still 
exists among the manuscripts of the royal library at 





12 The original codicil is still It is appended to the queen's testa- 
Preterved among the manuscripts ment in the works before noticed. 
he Royal Library st Madne. 
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Madrid, shows, by its irregular and scarcely legible cnapren 
characters, the feeble state to which she was then —*"™ 
reduced.'* She had now adjusted all her worldly 
concerns, and she prepared to devote herself, dur- 

ing the brief space which remained, to those of a 
higher nature. It was but the last act of a life of 
preparation. She had the misfortune, common to 
persons of her rank, to be separated in her last 
moments from those whose filial tenderness might 

have done so much to soften the bitterness of 
death. But she had the good fortune, most rare, 

to have secured for this trying hour the solace of 
disinterested friendship ; for she beheld around her 

the friends of her childhood, formed-and proved in 

the dark season of adversity. 

As she saw them bathed in tears around her bed, oe mane 
she calmly said, “Do not weep for me, nor waste 
your time in fruitless prayers for my recovery, but 
pray rather for the salvation of my soul.”"* On 
receiving the extreme unction, she refused to have’ 
her feet exposed, as was usual on that occasion ; a 
circumstance, which, occurring at a time when 
there can be no suspicion of affectation, is often 
noticed by Spanish writers, as a proof of that sensi- 
tive delicacy and decorum, which distinguished her 
through life.* At length, having received the sa- 
«raments, and performed all the offices of a sincere 





14 Clemencia hus given a fac- 16 Arévalo, Historia Palontina, 
imile of this last signature of the MS., pad Mem. de Is Acad. de 
zor n tho Mon: de la Acad. do Hist., tom. vi. p 878. L. Max 

fit, vom. vi. Hust. 21. Fines femorables, fol. 

S'LL"ariooy Conan Momora- 187. —Gatbay, Compendio, thi 
blea, fol. 187.—Garibay, Compea- supra, 
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and devout Christian, she gently expired a little 
before noon, on Wednesday, November 26th, 1504, 
in the fifty-fourth year of her age, and thirtieth of 
her reign.” 

“ My hand,” says Peter Martyr, in a letter writ- 
ten on the same day to the archbishop of Granada, 
‘falls powerless by my side, for very sorrow. The 
world has lost its noblest ornament; a loss to be 
deplored not only by Spain, which she has so long 
carried forward in the career of glory, but by every 
nation in Christendom ; for she was the mirror of 
every virtue, the shield of the innocent, and an 
avenging sword to the wicked. I know none of 
her sex, in ancient or modern times, who in my 
judgment is at all worthy to be named with this 
incomparable woman.” !® 

No time was lost in making preparations for 
transporting the queen’s body unembalmed to Gra- 
nada, in strict conformity to her orders. It was 


“escorted by a numerous cortige of cavaliers and 


ecclesiastics, among whom was the faithful Martyr. 
The procession began its mournful march the day 
following her death, taking the route through Are- 
valo, Toledo, and Jaen. Scarcely had it left Medina 
del Campo, when a tremendous tempest set in, 
which continued with little interruption during the 
whole journey. The roads were rendered nearly 
impassable ; the bridges swept away, the small 
streams swollen to the size of the Tagus, and thc 
7 Teabella was born April 224, 18 Opus Epist., epist. 370. 


1451, and ascended the throae De= 
cember 12th, 1474. 
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.evel country buried under a deluge of water. Nei- 
ther sun nor stars were seen during their whole 
progress. The horses and mules were borne down 
by the torrents, and the riders in several instances 
perished with them. “Never,” exclaims Martyr, 
“did I encounter such perils, in the whole of my 
hazardous pilgrimage to Egypt.” * 

At length, on the 18th of December, the melan- 
choly and way-worn cavalcade reached the place of 
its destination ; and, amidst the wild strife of the 
elements, the peaceful remains of Isabella were laid, 
with simple solemnities, in the Franciscan monas- 
tery of the Alhambra. Here, under the shadow of 
those venerable Moslem towers, and in the heart of 
the capital, which her noble constancy had recov- 
ered for her country, they continued to repose till 
after the death of Ferdinand, when they were re- 
mwoved to be laid by his side, in the stately mauso- 
leum of the cathedral church of Granada.” 

I shall defer the review of Queen Isabella’s ad- 
iinistration, until it can be done in conjunction 
with that of Ferdinand ; and shall confine myself at 
present to such considerations on the prominent 
traits of her character, as have been suggested by 
the preceding history of her life. 

Her person, as mentioned in. the early part of the 
narrative, was of the middle height, and well pro- 





1 Opus Epit.,epiat.280.—The MS., aio 1504. —Garibay,' Com- 
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portioned. She had a clear, fresh complexion, with 
light blue eyes and auburn hair, — a style of beauty 
exceedingly rare in Spain. Her features were 
regular, aud universally allowed to be uncommonly 
handsome." The illusion which attaches to rank, 
more especially when united with engaging man- 
ners, might lead us to suspect some exaggeration in 
the encomiums so liberally lavished on her. But 
they would seem to be in a great measure justified 
by the portraits that remain of her, which combine 
a faultless aymmetry of features with singular sweet- 
ness and intelligence of expression. 

Her manners were most gracious and pleasing. 
They were marked by natural dignity and modest 
reserve, tempered by an affability which flowed 
from the kindliness of her disposition. She was 
the last person to be approached with undue famil- 
jarity ; yet the respect which she imposed was min- 
gled with the strongest feelings of devotion and 
love. She showed great tact in accommodating 
herself to the peculiar situation and character of 
those around her. She appeared in arms at the 
head of her troops, and shrunk from none of the 


© Tho Curate of Loe Palacios 
remake of her, Fue muger ber- 
mosa, de muy gentil cuerpo, 6 
esto, € composicion.” (Reyes 
Latélcos, MS., cap. 201.) Pul- 
gar, another contemporary, evlo- 
ince el mir muy raion, y 
nedo, las faccivnes del rostro 
bien puestas, la cara toda rauy 
hermosa.” (leyen Calo, pa 
Marineo "sys, 
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hardships of war. 
into the religious houses, she: visited the nunneries 
in person, taking her needle-work ‘with ber, and 
passing the day in the society of the inmates. 
When travelling in Galicia, she attired herself in 
the. costume of the country, borrowing for that: put- 
pose the jewels and other ornaments of the ladies 
there, and returning them with liberal additions. * 
By this condescending and captivating deportment, 
as well as by her higher qualities, she gained an 
ascendency over her turbulent subjects, which no 
king of Spain could ever boast. 

She spoke the Castilian with much elegance and 
correctness. She had an easy fluency of discourse, 
which, though generally of a serious complexion, 
was occasionally seasoned with agreeable sullies, 
some of which have passed into proverbs." She 
Was temperate even to abstemiousness in her diet, 
seldom or never tasting wine ;** and so frugal in 
her table, that the daily expenses for herself and 
family did not exceed the moderate sum of forty 
ducats.** She was equally simple and economical 
in her apparel. On all public occasions, indeed, 
she displayed a royal magnificence ;* but she had 


29 Mem. de 1a Acad. de Hist., monial of the baptism and presenta 
0 tion of prince John at Serille, 

as related by the good Cur. 

P Goesa Memora- Ine Palacios. (Reyes Coulioos, 
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no relish for it in private, and she freely gave away 
her clothes” and jewels,” as presents to her friends. 
Naturally of a sedate, though cheerful temper, 
she had little taste for the frivolous amusements, 
which make up so much of a court life; and, if 
she encouraged the presence of minstrels and mu- 
sicians in her palace, it was to wean her young 
nobility from the coarser and Jess intellectual pleas- 
ures to which they were addicted.” 

Among her moral qualities, the most conspicuous, 
perhaps, was her magnanimity. She betrayed 
nothing little or selfish, in thought or action. Her 
schemes were vast, and executed in the same noble 
spirit, in which they were conceived. She never 
employed doubtful agents or sinister measures, but 
the most direct and open policy." She scorned to 
avail herself of advantages offered by the perfidy of 
others.* Where she had once given her confi- 
dence, she gave her hearty and steady support ; and 
she was scrupulous to redeem any pledge she had 
made to those who ventured in her cause, however 


& Flores quotes a passage from 
‘an criginal letter of the queen, writ- 
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envio para sa hermana; que no icos de todas paries.” Reyes Ca- 
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unpopular. She sustamed Ximenes in all his ob- 
noxious, but salutary reforms. She seconded Co- 
lumbus in the prosecution of his arduous enterprise, 
and shielded him from the calumny of his enemies. 


She did the same good service to her favorite, Gon-* 


salvo de Cordova; and the day of her death was 
felt, and, as it proved, truly felt by both, as the 
last of their good fortune.* Artifice and duplicity 
were so abhorrent to her character, and so averse 
from her domestic policy, that when they appear in 
the foreign relations of Spain, it is certainly not 
imputable io her. She was incapable of harbour- 
ing any petty distrust, or latent malice; and, al- 
though stem in the execution and exaction of public 
justice, she made the most generous allowance, and 
even sometimes advances, to those who had person- 
ally injured her.* 

But the principle, which gave a peculiar coloring 
to every feature of Isabella’s mind, was piety. It 
shone forth from the very depins of her soul with 
a heavenly radiance, which illuminated her whole 
character. Fortunately, her earliest years had been 





3 The melascholy tone of Co- 
lumbus's correspondence after the 
queen's death, shows too well the 
color of his forunes and feclings. 
(Navarrete, Cuieccion de, Viag 
tom. i. pp. 341 et seq.) The senti 
ments of the Great Captain were 
sail] more unequivocally expressed 
according to Gievio. © Nee mu 
inde diebus Resina fato concessit, 
jineredibili cnn dolore atque jactu- 
ra Consalvi nab ea Lanquam 
alumous, ac in ejus regi educatus, 
cuncta que exojtari possent virtutis 
et dignitatis incrementa aleinptuin 
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34 The reader may recall » atrile- 
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passed in the rugged school of adversity, under the 
eye of a mother, who implanted in her serious mind 
such strong principles of religion as nothing in after 
life had power to shake. At an early age, in the 
flower of youth and beauty, she was introduced to 
her brother’s court; but its blandishments, so daz- 
zling to a young imagination, had no power over 
hers ; for she was surrounded by a moral atmo- 
sphere of purity, 
“Driving far off each thing of sin and guil.”* 

Such was the decorum of her manners, that, though 
encompassed by false friends and open enemies, 
not the slightest reproach was breathed on her fair 
name in this corrupt and calumnious court. 

She gave a liberal ‘portion of her time to private 
devotions, as well as to the public exercises of re- 
ligion.* She expended large sums in useful chari- 
ties, especially in the erection of hospitals, and 
churches, and the more doubtful endowments of 
monasteries.” Her piety was strikingly exhibited 


35 Isabella at her brother’s court 
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n that unfeigned humility, which, although the 
very essence of our faith, is so rarely found; and 
most rarely in those, whose great powers and ex- 
alted stations seem to raise them above the level of 
ordinary mortals. A remarkable illustration of this 
is afforded in the queen’s correspondence with 
Talavera, in which her meek and docile spirit is 
strikingly contrasted with the Puritanical intole- 
rance of her confessor.® Yet Talavera, as we 
have seen, was sincere, and benevolent at heart. 
Unfortunately, the royal conscience was at times 
committed to very different keeping; and that hu- 
mility which, as we have repeatedly had occasion 
to notice, made her defer so reverentially to her 
ghostly advisers, led, under the fanatic Torquemada, 
the confessor of her early youth, to those deep 
blemishes on her administration, the establishment 
of the Inquisition, and the exile of the Jews. 

But, though blemishes of the deepest dye on her 
administration, they are certainly not to be re- 
garded as such on her moral character. It will be 
difficult to condemn her, indeed, without condemn- 


1, eap. 4.—Iario Marineo enu- 
moraies many of these splendid 
charities, (Cosas Memoratles, fol. 
165.) See also the notices scat- 
tored over the, hinerary (Viageio 
in Spagna) of Navagiero, who 
traveled rough the country a 
fom years nfter 
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taking exce| at it, vindicates 
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ing the age; for these very acts are not only ex- 
cused, but extolled by her contemporaries, as con+ 
stituting her strongest claims to renown, and to the 
gratitude of her country.* They proceeded froni 
the principle, openly avowed by the court of Rome, 
that zeal for the purity of the faith could atone for 
every crime. This immoral maxim, flowing from 
the head of the church, was echoed in a thousand 
different forms by the subordinate clergy, and greed- 
ily received by a superstitious people. It was 
not to be expected, that a solitary woman, filled 
with natural diffidence of her own capacity on 
such subjects, should array herself against those 
venerated counsellors, whom she had been taught 
from her cradle to look to as the guides and guar- 
dians of her conscience. 

However mischievous the operations of the In- 
quisition may have been in Spain, its establishment, 
in point of principle, was not worse than many 
other measures, which have passed with far less 
censure, though in a much more advanced and civ: 
ilized age." Where, indeed, during the sixteenth, 





% Such encominms become still Spain, under the pontificate of Al 


more striking in writers of sound 
and expansive views like Zarita 
and Blancas, who, although flour 
ishing in a better instructed age, 
do not scruple to pronounce the 
Inquisition “the greatest evidence 
of her prudence and piety, whoss 
‘uncommon utihty, not only Spain, 
but all Christendom, freely ac 
Knowledged””! Blancas, Commen- 
rll, p. 263. — Zurita, Anales, 
lib. 1, cap. 6. 
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and the greater part of the seventeenth century, 
was the principle of persecution abandoned by the 
dominant party, whether Catholic or Protestant? 
And where that of toleration asserted, except by 
the weaker? It is true, to borrow Isabella’s own 
expression, in her letter to Talavera, the prevalence 
of a bad custom cannot constitute its apology. 
But it should serve much to mitigate our condem- 
nation of the queen, that she fell into no greater 
error, in the imperfect light in which she lived, than 
was common to the greatest minds in a later and 
far riper period.** 

Isabella’s actions, indeed, were habitually based 
on principle. Whatever ertors of judgment be im- 
puted to her, she most anxiously sought in all situ- 
ations to discern and discharge her duty. Faithful 
in the dispensation of justice, no bribe was large 
enough to ward off the execution of the law.* No 
motive, not even conjugal affection, could induce 
her to make an unsuitable appointment to public 


of examination adopted in certain 
cases by the High Commission 
court, does not hesitate to say, the 
imerrogatories were '* so curiously 
penned, 80 full of branches and eit- 
‘cumstances, a8 he thought the in- 
qoisitors of Spain ased not eomany 
questions to comprehend and to 
trap their preys.’” Ibid., chap. 4. 
2 Even Milton, in his essay on 
the * Liborty of Unlicensed Print- 
ing,” the most splendid argument, 
perhaps, the worlt had then wit 
neesed in behalf of intellectual lib- 
erty, would exclude Popery from 
‘the benefits of toleration, a8 a re- 
ligion which the public’ good re- 
(uirec at all eveais wo be extir- 
|. Such were the crude views 

f tho rights of conscionce enter- 
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tained in the latter half of the sev- 
enteenth century, by one of those 
gifted minds, whose exiraordin: 
elevation enabled it to catch an 
reflect back the coming light of 
knowledge, long before it had fall 
‘en on the rest of mankind. 

© Tho most remarkabie exam 
ple of this, perhaps, occurred in 
the case of the wesithy Galician 
Knight, Yaiiez de Lugo, who en- 
deavoured to purchase a pardon of 
The queen by the enormous bribe 
of 40,000 doblas of gold. ‘The at- 
tempt failed, though warmly sup 
parted by some of the royal coun= 
tellors. ‘The story is well vouched. 
Palgat, Reyes, Cation, part 2, 
cap. 97. — L. Marineo, Cosas Me 
morablea, fol. 180. 
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office. No reverence for the ministers of religior 
could Jead her to wink at their misconduct ;* nor 
could the deference she entertained for the head of 
the church, allow her to tolerate his encroachments 
on the rights of her crown.“ She seemed to con- 
sider herself especially bound to preserve entire the 
peculiar claims and privileges of Castile, after its 
union under the same sovereign with Aragon.” 
And although, “while her own will was law,” says 
Peter Martyr, “she governed in such a manner 
that it might appear the joint action of both Fer- 
dinand and herself,” yet she was careful never tc 
surrender into his hands one of those prerogatives, 
which belonged to her as queen proprietor of the 
kingdom. 

Isabella’s measures were characterized by that 
practical good sense, without which the most bril- 
liant parts may work more to the woe, than to the 
weal of mankind. Though engaged all her life in 
reforms, she had none of the failings so common in 
reformers. Her plans, though vast, were never vis- 





4 The reader may recollect a strances against the corrupt prac- 
pertinent illustration of this, on the tices and personal immorality of 
Occasion of Ximenes'sappointinent those who. filled the chair of St 
tothe primacy. See Part H.Chap- Peter at this period. 
ter 5, of this History. 47 The public acts of this reiga 
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Chapter 12, of this History. Moorish conquests and the Amert 
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in shielding the rights of her own ner in her testament. 
erown, but in the boldest remon- © Opus Epist., epist. 31. 
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ionary. The best proof of this is, that she lived to curren 
see most of them realized. 

She was quick to discern objects of real utility. 
She saw the importance of the new discovery of 
printing, and liberally patronized it, from the first 
momeut it appeared.“ She had none of the exclu- 
sive, local prejudices, too common with her coun- 
trymen. She drew talent from the most remote 
quarters to her dominions, by munificent rewards. 
She imported foreign artisans for her manufactures ; 
foreign engineers and officers for the discipline of 
her army ; and foreign scholars to imbue her martial 
subjects with more cultivated tastes. She consult- 
ed the useful, in all her subordinate regulation 
her sumptuary laws, for instance, directed against 
the fashionable extravagances of dress, and the 
ruinous ostentation, so much affected by the Cas- 
tilians in their weddings and funerals.” Lastly, 
she showed the same perspicacity in the selection 
of her agents; well knowing that the best measures 
become bad in incompetent hands. 

But, although the skilful selection of her agents 
was an obvious cause of Isabella’s success, yet an- 
other, even more important, is to be found in her 











Mem. de la Acad. do Hist., 
tom. vi. p. 49. 

30 The preamble of one of her 
ragmiéticas against this lavish ex- 
fenditureat funerzis, contains some 
Teflections worth quoting for the 
evidence they afford of her practical 
good sense.” ‘ Nos deseando pro- 
oor «,remedias al tal gute sin 
qroresho, e eonslerando que ea 
to redunda en sufragio e alivio de 
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own vigilance and untiring exertions. During the 
first busy and bustling years of her reign, these 
exertions were of incredible magnitude. She was 
almost always in the saddle, for she made all her 
journeys on horseback ; and she travelled with a 
rapidity, which made her always present on the 
spot where her presence was needed. She was 
never intimidated by the weather, or the state of 
her own health; and this reckless exposure undoubt- 
edly contributed much to impair her excellent con 
stitution. 

She was equally indefatigable in her mental 
application. After assiduous attention to business 
through the day, she was often known to sit up all 
night, dictating despatches to her secretaries." In 
the midst of these overwhelming cares, she found 
time to supply the defects of early education by 
learning Latin, so as to understand it without diffi- 
culty, whether written or spoken; and indeed, in 
the opinion of a competent judge, to attain a critical 
accuracy in it.* As she had little turn for light 
amusements, she sought relief from graver cares by 
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some useful occupation appropriate to her sex ; and 
she left ample evidence of her skill in this way, in 
the rich specimens of embroidery, wrought with 
her own fair hands, with which she decorated the 
churches. She was careful to instruct her daugh- 
ters in these more humble departments of domestic 
duty; for she thought nothing too humble to learn, 
which was useful. ** 

With all her high qualifications, Isabella would 
have been still unequal to the achievement of her 
grand designs, without possessing a degree of for- 
titude rare in either sex; not the courage, which 
implies contempt of personal danger, — though of 
this she had a larger share than falls to most men ; ** 
nor that, which supports its possessor under the 
extremities of bodily pain,—though of this she 
gave ample evidence, since she endured the great- 
est suffering her sex is called to bear, without a 
groan ;** but that moral courage, which sustains the 
spirit in the dark hour of adversity, and, gathering 
light from within to dispel the darkness, imparts its 
vwn cheering influence to all around. . This was 


54 If wo are 1o believe Flores, 
the king wore no shirt but of the 
queen's making. ‘ Precisbase de 
no haverse pueste ou marido camisa, 
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do,” (Reynas Catia tom. 

f this be taken literally, 
is ake ‘considering ‘he mule 
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shown remarkably in the stormy season which ush- 
ered in her accession, as well as through the whole 
of the Moorish war. It was her voice that decided 
never to abaudon Alhama.*’ Her remonstrances 
compelled the king and nobles to return to the 
field, when they had quitted it, after an ineffectual 
campaign. As dangers and difficulties multiplied, 
she multiplied resources to meet them; and, when 
her soldiers lay drooping under the evils of some 
protracted siege, she appeared in the midst, mount- 
ed on her war-horse, with her delicate limbs cased 
‘in knightly mail ;* and, riding through their ranks, 
breathed new courage into their hearts by her owa 
intrepid bearing. To her personal efforts, indeed, 
as well as counsels, the success of this glorious war 
may be mainly imputed; and the unsuspicious tes- 
timony of the Venetian minister, Navagiero, a few 
years later, shows that the nation so considered it. 


* & Queen Isabel,” says he, * by her singular genius, 


masculine strength of mind, and other virtues most 
unusual in our own sex, as well as hers, was not 
merely of great assistance in, but the chief cause of 
the conquest of Granada. She was, indeed, a most 
rare and virtuous lady, one, of whom the Spaniards 
talk far more than of the king, sagacious as he was 
and uncommon for his time.” °* 
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Happily these masculine qualities in Isabella did 
not extinguish the softer ones which constitute the 
charm of her sex. Her heart overflowed with affec- 
tionate sensibility 10 her family and friends. She 
watched over the declining days of her aged mother, 
and ministered to her sad infirmities with all the 
delicacy of filial tenderness.®’ We have seen abun- 
dant proofs how fondly and faithfully she loved her 
husband to the last,® though this love was not 
always as faithfully requited.* For her children 
she lived more than for herself; and for them too 
she died, for it was their loss and their afflictions 
which froze the current of her blood, before age 
had time to chill it. Her exalted state did not re- 
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more her above the sympathies of friendship. * 


- With her friends she forgot the usual distinctions of 


rank, sharing in their joys, visiting and consoling 
them in sorrow and sickness, and condescending in 
more than one instance to assume the office of ex- 
ecutrix on their decease.“ Her heart, indeed, was 
filled with benevolence to all mankind. In the 
most fiery heat of war, she was engaged in devising 
means for mitigating its horrors. She is said to 
have been the first to introduce the benevolent in- 
stitution of camp hospitals; and we have seen, 
more than once, her lively solicitude to spare the 
effusion of blood even of her enemies. But it is 
needless to multiply examples of this beautiful, but 


familiar trait in her character. 


It is in these more amiable qual: 





ies of her sex, 


that Isabella’s superiority becomes most apparent 


& The best beloved of her 
\rients, probably, was the mar- 
chioress of Moya, who, seldom 
separated from her royal’ misiress 
throuzh life, had the melancholy 
fatisfiction of closing her eyes in 
death. Oviedo, who them fre- 
queniy together, says, that the 
queer never addressed this Indy, 
even in later life, with any other 
thanthe endearing title of hija mar. 

daughter marchioness.”” 
intuagenas, MS., bat. 1, quine. 
I, dal. 23, 

@ As was the case with Carde- 
rnas, the comendador mayor, and 
the’ grand cardinal Mendoza, to 
whom, a8 we have already seen, 
she paid the kindest attentions di 
ing their last illnese. While in 
this way she indulged the natural 
Giotatce of her heart, she wae care- 
fal w render every outward mark 
of respect to the memory of those 
whoe “nk or services entitled 
therm to such consideration. **Quan- 
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do,” says the author 80 often quot- 
ed, ‘quiere que fallescia alguna 
dellos grandes de su reyno,9 algun 
principe Christiano, nego embiae 
Yan varones sabios j religiosos para 
consolar a sus heredores y deudos. 
‘Y domas desto sc zestian’ de ropas 
de luto en testimonio del dolor y 
sentimiento que bazian.” L. Ma- 
rineo, Cosas Memorables, fat. 185. 
anity was showa ia 
to mitipate the fero- 
cious character of those national 
amusements, the bull-fighis, tbe 
popularity of which throngtou the 
country was too great, ay the inte 
‘mutes in one of her letters, to sd- 
mit of her abolishing them alto 
gether. She was so much moved 
at the sanguinary issue of one of 
these combats, which she witness 
ed-at Arevalo, eaye a 
ry, that she devised } 
guarding the hornsof the balls, for 
preventing any serious injury to the 
men and horses; and she never 
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over her illustrious namesake, Elizabeth of Eng- cmuyrun 
land,“ whose history presents some features parallel ——— 


to her own. Both were disciplined in early life by 
the teachings of that stern nurse of wisdom, adver- 
sity. Both were made to experience the deepest 
humiliation at the hands of their nearest relative, 
who should have cherished and protected them. 
Both succeeded in establishing themselves on the 
throne after the most precarious vicissitudes. Each 
eonducted her kingdom, through a long and trium- 
phant reign, to a height of glory, which it had never 
before reached. Both lived to see the vanity of all 
earthly grandeur, and to fall the victims of an in- 
consolable melancholy; and both left behind an 
illustrious name, unrivalled in the subsequent annals 
of their country. 

But, with these few circumstances of their his- 
sory, the resemblance ceases. Their characters 
afford scarcely a point of contact. Elizabeth, in- 
heriting a large share of the bold and bluff King 
Harry’s temperament, was haughty, arrogant, coarse, 
and irascible; while with these fiercer qualities she 
mingled deep dissimulation and strange irresolution. 
Isabella, on the other hand, tempered the dignity 
of royal station with the most bland and courteous 
manners. Once resolved, she was constant in her 
purposes, and her conduct in public and private life 
was characterized by candor and integrity. Bath 
way be said to have shown that magnanimity, 


woold attend another of these spec- _ Isabel, the name of the Cath- 
facles until this precaution had been olic queen, is correctly rendered 
wloyted. Oviede, Quincuagenas, into English by that of Elizabeth. 
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which is implied by the accomplishment of great 
objects in the face of great obstacles. But Eliza- 
beth was desperately selfish; she was incapable of 
forgiving, not merely a real injary, but the slightest 
affront to her vanity ; and she was merciless in ex+ 
acting retribution. Isabella, on the other hand, 
lived only for others, —was ready at all times to 
sacrifice self to considerations of public duty; and, 
far from personal resentments, showed the greatest 
condescension and kindness to those who had most 
sensibly injured her; while her benevolent heart 
sought every means to mitigate the authorized se- 
verities of the law, even towards the guilty.” 

Both possessed rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed, 
was placed in situations, which demanded more 
frequent and higher displays of it than her rival ; 
but no one will doubt a full measure of this quality 
in the daughter of Henry the Eighth. Elizabeth 
was better educated, and every way more highly 
accomplished than Isabella. But the latter knew 
enough to maintain her station with dignity ; and 
she encouraged learning by a munificent patron- 
age. The masculine powers and passions of Eliz- 
abeth seemed to divorce her in a great measure 


® She gaveeridenceof this, inthe barbarities, sometimes prescribed 
comautatiun ofthesentence she ob- by the law in capital executions, 
tained for the wretch who stabbed Mem. de la Acad. de Hist., tom. vi 
her husband, and whom her fero- Tlust. 13. 
cious nobles’ would have put to 8 Hume admin, “unhap- 
death, without the opportunity of pily for literature, at least for the 
confession and abeolution,that his learned of this age, Queen Eliza 

beth's vanity lay more in shining 

by her own learning, than in en- 
cooraging men of geniue by het 
rare in that rough age, by dispone- liberality.” 
ing akogether with the prelimioary 
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from the peculiar attributes of her sex; at least omens 
from those: which constitute its peculiar charm ; for ——— 


she had abundance of its foibles, —a coquetry and 
love of admiration, which age could not chill; a 
levity, most careless, if not criminal ;® and a fond- 
ness for dress and tawdry magnificence of oma- 
ment, which was ridiculous, or disgusting, according 
to the different periods of life in which it was 
indulged.” Isabella, on the other hand, distin~ 
guished through life for decorum of manners, and 
purity beyond the breath of calumny, was content 
with the legitimate affection which she could in- 
spire within the range of her domestic circle. Far 
from a frivolous affectation of ornament or dress, 
she was most simple in her own attire, and seemed 
to set po value on her jewels, but as they could 
serve the necessities of the state ;”! when they 


Which of the two, tho reader shades of human character? The 
of the records of these may unprojudiced reader may perhaps 
be som>what pzzled to determine. agree, that the balance of this great 
HF con oad bn sonringnd ow aon’s:good.aad bad qualia te 





1y_ fares histery can wear, and 
how dificult itis get at the tros 
‘ne, he has only to compare Dr. 
Lingurd’s account of ‘this reign 
with Mr, Turners. Much oblique 
iy was to be expected, indeed, from 
Herarowed apetorist of apersooak 
ed party, like te former writer. 
But it attaches, I foar, to the latter 
in more than one instance, — ae in 
the reign of Richard IIf., for ex- 
ample. Doee it proceed ftom the 
desire of saying something new on 
a beaten topic, where the new cane 
not always be trie? Or, as ismowt 
probable, from that confiding be- 
navlence, which throws somewhat 
of its own light over tho darkest 
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held with a more steady and im- 
partial hand by Mr. Hallam than 
ty peealing writer 
The unsuspicious testimony 

of her gevson, Harriegton, places 
these foibles in the most Tadeeroos 
light. Ifthe well-known story, re- 
pestod by historians, of the three 
thousand dresses left in her ward- 
robe at her decease, be true, or near 
truth, it affords a singular contrast 
with Isabel'a’s taste in these mat~ 
ters, 
RS The reader will remember how 
effectually they answered this pur- 

in the Moriah wne- ‘Soe Part 
E°Chapter 14, of thie History. 


Part 
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could be no longer useful in this way, she gave 
them away, as we have seen, to her friends. 

Both were uncommonly sagacious in the selee- 
tion of their ministers; though Elizabeth was 
drawn into some errors in this particular, by her 
levity, as was Isabella by religious feeling. It 
was this, combined with her excessive humility, 
which led to the only grave errors in the adminis- 
tration of the latter. Her rival fell into no such 
errors; and she was a stranger to the amiable 
qualities which led to them. Her conduct was 
certainly not controlled by religious principle ; and, 
though the bulwark of the Protestant faith, it might 
be difficult to say whether she were at heart most 
a Protestant or a Catholic. She viewed religion in 
its connexion with the state, in other words, with 
herself ; and she took measures for enforcing con- 
formity to her own views, not a whit less despotic, 
and scarcely less sanguinary, than those counte- 
nanced for conscience’ sake by her more bigoted 
rival. > 

This feature of bigotry, which has thrown a 





7¥ltis scarcely neceanary to men- by examination or inquisition, im 
tion the names of Haiton and any matter of fai res a 
Leicester, both recommended tothe shall profe 
first offices in the state chiefly by (Turner's 









their personal attractions, and the 
latter of whom continued ‘to main 
tain the highest place in his sover- 

favor for thirty years or 
‘mor spite of his total desti- 
tation of moral worth. 

7 Queen Elizabeth, indeed, in 
declaration toher people, proclaims, 
“We know not, nor’ have any 
meaaing to allow, that any of our 
‘ubjects should be molested, either 
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note.) One 
Thwackum's defrition in Tom 
Jones, When Imention eligion, 
Tmean the Christian religion ; 
not only the Christian religion, but 
the Protestant religion ; and’ not 
only the Protestant religion, but the 
church of England.” Tt would ba 
difficult to say which fared worm, 
Puritans or Catholics, under this 
system of toleratioa, 
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shade over Isabella’s otherwise beautiful character, cmrrse 


might lead to a disparagement of her intellectual 
power compared with that of the English queen. 
‘Fo estimate this aright, we must contemplate the 
results of their respective reigns. Elizabeth found 
all the materials of prosperity at hand, and availed 
herself of them most ably to build up a solid fabric 
of national grandeur. Isabella created these mate- 
rials. She saw the faculties of her people locked 
up in a deathlike lethargy, and she breathed into 
them the breath of life for those great and heroic 
enterprises, which terminated in such glorious con- 
sequences to the monarchy. It is when viewed 
from the depressed position of her early days, that 
the achievements of her reign seem scarcely less 
than wiraculous. The masculine genius of the 
Faglish queen stands out relieved beyond its natu- 
ral dimensions by its separation from the softer 
qualities of her sex, While her rival’s, like some 
vast, but symmetrical edifice, loses in appearance 
somewhat of its actual grandeur from the perfect 
harmony of its proportions. 

The circumstances of their deaths, which were 
somewhat similar, displayed the great dissimilarity 
of their characters. Both pined amidst their royal 
state, a prey to incurable despondency, rather than 
any marked bodily distemper. In Elizabeth it 
sprung from wounded vanity, a sullen conviction, 
that she had outlived the admiration on which she 
liad so long fed, —and even the solace of friend- 
ship, and the attachment of her subjects. Nor did 
she seek consolation, where alone it was to be 
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found, in that sad hour. Isabella, on the other 
hand, sunk under a too acute sensibility to the sut- 
ferings of others. But, amidst the gloom, which 
gathered around her, she looked with the eye of 
faith to the brighter prospects which unfolded of the 
future ; and, when she resigned her last breath, it 
was amidst the tears and universal lamentations. of 
her people. 

It is in this undying, unabated attachment of the 
nation, indeed, that we see the most unequivocal 
testimony to the virtues of Isabella. In the down- 
ward progress of things in Spain, some of the most 
ill-advised measures of her administration have 
found faver and been perpetuated, while the more 
salutary have been forgotten. This may lead to a 
misconception of her real merits. 
timate these, we must listen to the voice of her 
contemporaries, the eyewitnesses of the condi- 
tion in which she found the state, and in which 
she left it. Weshall then see but one judgment 
formed of her, whether by foreigners or natives. 
The French and Italian writers equally join in 
celebrating the triumphant glories of her reign, 
and her magnanimity, wisdom, and purity of 
character. Her own subjects extol her as “ the 


In order to es- 


74* Quum generosi,” says Paolo 





lib. 6.) "The loyal serviterr notices 


Gicvio, speaking of her, “ pruden- 
tisque animi magnitudine, tum pa- 
dictie et pietatis laude antiquis 
heridibus comparanda.” (Vite 
Thust. Virorum, p. 205.) Guicciar- 
ini culogizes her es “* Donna di 
onestiasimi costumi, @ in concetto 
grandiasimo nei Rey ii ma 


gai su0i 
gomimita 6 prudenza.” ([storia, 
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Loyal 
her death in the following chival- 
rous strain, Lan 1906, une des 
plus triumphantes et glorieuses 
dames qui puis mille ans ait esté eur 
terre alla de vie a trespan ; ce fut lo 
royne Yeabel de Castille, qui ayda, 
le bras armé, & conquester le Toy- 
aulme de Grenade sur les Morea. 
Je veux rien asseurer aur lecteurs 
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most brilliant exemplar of every virtue,” and mourn Cuarres 


over the day of her death as “ the last of the pros- 
perity and happiness of their country.” While 
those, who had nearer access to her person, are 


unbounded in their admiration of those amiable * 


qualities, whose full power is revealed only in the 
unrestrained intimacies of domestic life. The 
judgment of posterity has ratified the sentence of 
her own age. The most enlightened Spaniards of 
the present day, by no means insensible to the errors 
of her goverment, but more eapable of appreciat- 
ing its merits, than those of a less instructed age, 
bear honorable testimony to her deserts ; and, while 
they pass over the bloated magnificence of sueceed- 
ing monarchs, who arrest the popular eye, dwell 
with enthusiasm on Isabella’s character, as the most 
truly great in their line of princes.” 


do cesto presents hystoire, que sa 
tie a exit telle, cu'elle a bien mé- 
itd couronne de laurier aprés sa 
mort.”” Mémoiresde Bayard, cl 
36.— Seo alto Cemines, Mémoires 
chap. 23.—Naragiero, Viaggio, 
bl. Br. t al. suct. mae 
78 T borrow the words of one con- 
tempor * Quo quidem die om- 
nis Hispanie felistas, orone decus, 
Omnium virwutum  puleherrimum 
ime interii ;”” (1. Marino, 
Josas Memorables, lib. 21,) — and 
the sentiments of ail. 
78If the reader needs further 
testimony of this, he will find abun- 
dance collected by the indefatigable 
‘Clemencin, in tha 2tet Ilust. of the 
Mem. de la Acad. de Hist., tom. vi. 
77Tt would be easy to cite the 

















thority over and over again of 
such writers as Marina, Sempere, 
Liorente, Navarrete,’ Quintana, 





p. and others, who have done euch 


honor to the literataro of Spain in 
the present century. Tt will be 
sufficient, however, to advert tothe 





raised a atill nobler monument to 
her memory, dy the publication, in 
1821, of the various documenta 
‘compiled by him for the illustration 
of her reign, as a separate volume 
of their valuable Memoirs. 
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‘Tre death of Isabella gives a new complexion to 
our history, a principal object of which has been the 
illustration of her personal character and public ad- 
ministration. The latter part of the narrative, it-is 
true, has been chiefly occupied with the foreign 
relat of Spain, in which her interference has 
been less obvious than in the domestic. But still 
we have been made conscious of her presence and 
parental supervision, by the maintenance of order, 
and the general prosperity of the nation. Her 
death will make us more sensible of this influence 
since it was the signal for disorders, which even the 
genius and authority of Ferdinand were unable to 
suppress. 

While the queen’s remains were yet scarcely 
cold, King Ferdinand took the usual measures for 
announcing the succession. He resigned the crowa 
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of Castile, which he had worn with so much glory cmrres 


for thirty years. From a platform raised in the 
great square of Toledo, the heralds proclaimed, with 
sound of trumpet, the accession of Philip and Jo- 
anna to the Castilian throne, and the royal stand- 
ard was unfurled by the duke of Alva, in honor 
of the illustrious pair. The king of Aragon then 
publicly assumed the title of administrator or .gov- 
ernor of Castile, as provided by the queen’s testa- 
ment, and received the obeisance of such of the 
nobles as were present, in his new capacity. These 
Proceedings took place on the evening of the same 
day on which the queen expired.' 

A circular letter was next addressed to the prin- 
cipal cities, requiring them, after the customary 
celebration of the obsequies of their late’sovereign, 
to raise the royal banners in the name of Joanna; 
and writs were immediately issued in her name, 
without mention of Philip’s, for the convocation of 
a cortes to ratify these proceedings.* 

The assembly met at Toro, January 11th, 1505. 
The queen’s will, or rather such clauses of it as 
related to the succession, were read aloud, and re- 
ceived the entire approbation of the commons, who, 
together with the grandees and prelates present, 


1 Gomer, De Rabus Gestis, fol. 
59, — Peter Mary 0 mus Epist., 
279, —Garit mpendic, 
ib, 20, cap. {—Carbaja., 
‘Anales, MS. aiio 1804, — Sando- 
pu Hist, del Emp. Carlos V,, tom. 


2 Sapiontin ali,” says Martyr, 
in allusion to thee prompt _pro- 
weeding, ‘et summe bonitati ad- 
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seribunt ; alii, rem novam sdmi- 

zat, regem ineusant emgue azgo- 

‘unt non debuisee fieri.’” 

® Philip's name was omin 

being & foreigner, until he should 

have teken the customary oath to 

respect the laws of the realm. and 
ly to confer office on noae 

bat native Castilians. Zarita, Ana- 

Jea, tom. ¥. lib. 6, cop. 84. 


an, 
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part took the oaths of allegiance to Joanna as queeg 
—.* _ and lady proprietor, and to Philip as her husband. 
They then determined that the exigency, cantem- 

plated in the testament, of Joanna’s incapacity, 
actually existed, and proceeded to tender their 
homage to King Ferdinand, as the lawful governor 


of the realm in her name. 


The latter in turn made 


the enstomary oath ta respect the laws and liberties 


of the kingdom, and the whole was terminated by 


an embassy from the cortes, with a wrilten ac- 
count of its proceedings, to their new sovereigns 


in Flanders. ¢ 


All seemed now done, that was demanded for 
giving a constitutional sanction to Ferdinand’s au- 
thority as regent. By the written law of the Jand, 
the sovereign was empowered to nominate a regen- 
cy, in case of the minority or incapacity of the heir 
apparent.’ This had been done in the present in- 
stance by Isabella, and at the earnest solicitation of 
the cortes, made two years previously to her death, 
It had received the cordial approbation of that 
body, which had undeniable authority to control 
such testamentary provisions.‘ Thus, ftom the 


3 Tae maternal tenderness and 


ness, 
delicacy, which had led Isabella le 


to allude to her daughter's infirmi- 
Ay only in very general terms, are 
well remarked by the cortes. See 
the copy of the original act in Zu- 


rita, tom. vi. lib. in 4 
‘Aragon, 








Hist. de Espaia, tom. 
Ihe 98, cap. 19.-- Sandoval Ha 
Enp. Carlos V., tom. i. p. 9. 
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ee Partidss, part. 2, tit 15, 


with the ignoranee 
jpanish conatitution navaral 
enough in a foreigne 
queen's right tom: 
settlement. Istoria, lib 
6 See the whole aubject of the 
powers of cortes in this particular, 
‘2 discussed very fully and satiefae- 








+ toy by Mario, Teor, part. 8, 
13. 


cap. 
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first to the last stage of the proceeding, the whole curren 
had gone on with a scrupulous attention to consti- —"~- 
tutional forms. Yet the authority of the new re- 

gent was far from being firmly seated ; and it was 

the conviction of this, which had led him to accel- 

erate measures. 

Many of the nobles were extremely dissatisfied Dee 
with the queen’s settlement of the regency, which 
had taken air before her death; and they had even 
gone so far as to send to Flanders before that 
event, and invite Philip to assume the government 
himself, as the natural guardian of his wife.” These 
discontented lords, if they did not refuse to join in 
the public acts of acknowledgment to Ferdinand at 
Toro, at least were not reserved in intimating their 
dissatisfaction.2 Among the most promin :nt were 
the marquis of Villena, who may be said to have 
been nursed to faction from the cradle, and the 
duke of Najara, both potent nobles, whose broad 
domains had been grievously clipped by the re- 
sumption of the crown lands so scrupulously en- 
forced by the late government, and who looked 
forward to their speedy recovery under the careless 
tule of a young, inexperienced prince, like Philip ® 

But the most efficient of his partisans was Don posina 
Juan Manuel, Ferdinand’s ambassador at the court 


4 Berealdes, Reyes Catélins, would aaom to be contradicted by 8 











MS., cap. 203.—Abares, Reyes subsequent passage. Comp. 

We Aregoa. torn rey Br eope 8 Iedbelie inte all pacar 
15, sec. 3.— Pear Martyr, Opus enjoins on her successors never to 
Epiat.. 74, alienate or to restore the crown 


. pay ‘8 assertion, that all the lands recovered from the marqui- 
20 present did homage to Fer- sate of Villena. Dormer, Disour- 
Ft (Anales, tom. vi. cap. 3,) son Varina, p. 331. 

vou. mt. a 
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of Maximilian. This nobleman, descended from 
one of the most illustrious houses in Castile, way a 
person of uncommon parts; restless and intriguing, 
plausible in his address, bold in his plans, but ex- 
ceedingly cautious, and even cunning, in the execu- 
tion of them. He had formerly insinuated him 
self into Philip's confidence, during his visit to 
Spain, and, on receiving news of the queen’s death, 
hastened without delay to join him in the Neth- 
erlands. 

Through his means, an extensive correspondence 
was soon opened with the discontented Castilian 
ords; and Philip was persuaded, not only to assert 
his pretensions to undivided supremacy in Castile, 
but to send a letter to his royal father-in-law, re- 
quiring ‘tim to resign the government at once, and 
retire into Aragon.” The demand was treated 
with some contempt by Ferdinand, who admon- 


0 «Nor was it sufficient,” says 

Robertzoa, in allusion to Phil- 
{p's pretensions to the government, 
“tw cppose to these Just rights, 


Carbaal, member of the royal 
council, and who was present, as he 
expresely declares, at the approval 
of the testament, ** a cuyo olorga- 








andto the inclination of the people 
of Castile, the authority of a teutae 
meat, the genuineness of which wos 

haps doubiful, and ite contents to 
im appeared certainly to be iniqui 
tous." (History of the Reign of 
the Emperor Charles V., (London, 
1706,) vol. ii. p. 7.) But who ever 
intimated a doubt of its genaine- 
ness, before Dr. Robertson? Cer- 
tairly no one living at that time ; 
for the will was produced before 
orien, by the royal eseretary.in the 

i ely following the 
ind Zurita has pre- 
Berred the address of that bod 
commenting on the part of its 
tenis relating to the succession. 
(Anales, tom. wi. cap. 4.) Br. 
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miento y aun otdenacion me he- 
Ilé,”” has transcribed the whole of 
the document in his Anrals, with 
the signatures of the naory and 
the seven distinguished persons 
who witnessed its execution. Dor- 
mer, the national historivgra 

of Aragon, has publishes the. in- 
strument, with the same minutenese 
in his * Discursos Varios,” * from 
authertic MSS. in his possession,” 
Wescrituras autentioas en mi po- 
der.” Where the original ie now 
to be found, or whether it be in ex- 
istence, Ihave no knowledge. The 
ic we have seen, with the 
jueen’s signature, is still extant in 
the Royal Library at Madrid. 
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shed him of his incompetency to govern a nation crarrer 


ike the Spaniards, whom he understood so little, 
but urged him at the same time to present himself 
before them with his wife, as soon as possible." 


xv, 





Ferdinand’s situation, however, was far from Hleparey 


comfortable. Philip’s, or rather Manuel’s, emissa- 
ties, were busily stirring up the embers of disaffec- 
tion. They dwelt on the advantages to be gained 
from the free and lavish disposition of Philip, which 
they contrasted with the parsimonious temper of 
the stern old Catalan, who had so long held them 
under his yoke."* Ferdinand, whose policy it had 
been to crush the overgrown power of the nobility, 
and who, as a foreigner, had none of the natural 
claims to loyalty enjoyed by his late queen, was 
extremely odious to that jealous and haughty body. 
The number of Philip’s adherents increased in it 
every day, and soon comprehended the most con 
siderable names in the kingdom. 

‘The king, who watched these symptoms of dis- 
affection with deep anxiety, said little, says Martyr, 
but coolly scrutinized the minds of those around 
him, dissembling as far as possible his own senti- 
ments.’ He received further and more unequiv- 
ocal evidence, at this time, of the alienation of his 
son-in-law. An Aragonese gentleman, named Con- 

it, 108 a Reahechon’ poste c pura Howie at 
bant, sene Catalano.” Vitis 
Viggtam, p. 277. 

\« Rex quescunque versant at- 
eee ee ee 


' gub florentissimo juvene rege ali Opus Epist., epist. 289. 
quanto liberius aque licentius ipeo- 
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rant ehillos, whom he had placed near the person of hig 

“_ daughter, obtained a letter from her, in which she 

approved in the fullest manner of her father’s re- 

taining the administration of the kingdom. The 

letter was betrayed to Philip ; the unfortunate sec- 

Tetary was seized and thrown into a dungeon, and 

Joanna was placed under a rigorous confinement, 
which much aggravated her malady." 

oe emees With this affront, the king received also the 

B32 2 g intelligence, that the emperor Maximilian 

and his son Philip were tampering with the fidelity 

of the Great Captain; endeavouring to secure Na- 

ples in any event to the archduke, who claimed it 

as the appurtenance of Castile, by whose armies its 

conquest, in fact, had been achieved. There were 

not wanting persons of high standing at Ferdi- 

nand’s court, to infuse suspicions, however unwar- 

rantable, into the royal mind, of the loyalty of his 

viceroy, a Castilian by birth, and who owed his 
elevation exclusively to the queen.’® 

The king was still further annoyed, by reports of 

the intimate relations subsisting between his old 

enemy, Louis the Twelfth, and Philip, whose chil- 

dren were affianced to each other. The French 

monarch, it was said, was prepared to support his 

ally in an invasion of Castile, for the recovery of 








14 Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 15 Giovio, Vite Must. Viroram, 
tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 15, sec. 4 . 275-277. — Zurita, Acales 














za, Historias, tom. i. lib. 1, 6G, cap. 5, U. ‘Ulloa, 
cap, 18, — Peter Mary Vita de Carlo Vr fol. 25.— Abart 
286. - ea, Reyes de Aragon, tow. ii. roy 
i Ovi: 30, cap. 15, eee. 
edo, Quincosgenan se bat. 1, 
quince. 3, ‘Oviedo had the 
story from Conchillos's brother. 
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his rights, by a diversion in his favor on the side cnspren 

of Roussillon, as well as of Naples.'* Bed 
The Catholic king felt sorely perplexed by these Fertnesr 

multiplied embarrassments. During the brief pe- 

riod of his regency, he had endeavoured to recom- 

mend himself to the people by a strict and impar- 

tial administration of the laws, and the mainte- 

nance of public order. ‘I'he people, indeed, appre- 

ciated the value of a government, under which they 

had been protected fiom the oppressions of the 

aristocracy more effectually than at any former pe- 

riod. They had testified their good-will by the 

alacrity, with which they confirmed Isabella’s testa- 

mentary dispositions, at Toro. But all this served 

only to sharpen the aversion of the nobles. Some 

of Ferdinand’s counsellors would have persuaded 

him to carry measures with a higher hand. They 

urged him to reassume the title of King of Castile, 

which he had so long possessed as husband of the 

late queen;! and others even advised him to as- 

semble an armed force, which should overawe all 

opposition to his authority at home, and secure the 





country from invasion. He had facilities for this in 
the disbanded levies lately returned from Italy, as 
well as in a considerable body drawn from his na- 
tive dominions of Aragon, waiting his orders on the 


16 Peter Martyr, Opns Epist., nand’s pretensions to the regal aa: 
epist. 200, —Burnaccors!, Diario, thority and ttle, leas as husband of 
p04. the Tate queen, than as the lawful 

17 "The vice-chancellor Alonso de guardian and administrator of bis 
a Caballeria, prepared en clave daughter. See Zariia, Ansiew, 
rato argument in support of Ferdi. tom. vi. cap. 14, 
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frontier.” Such violent measures, however, were 
repugnant to his habitual policy, temperate and 
cautious. He shrunk from a contest, in which 
even success must bring unspeakable calamities on 
the country; and, if he ever seriously entertained 
such views,?? he abandoned them, and employed 
his levies on another destination in Africa.” His 
situation, bowever, grew every hour more critical. 
Alarmed by rumors of Louis’s military preparations, 
for which liberal supplies were voted by the states 
general ; trembling for the fate of his Italian pos- 
sessions ; deserted and betrayed by the great nobil- 
ity at home ; there seemed now no alternative left 
for him but to maintain his ground by force, or 
to resign at once, as required by Philip, and retire 
into Aragon. This latter course appears never wo 
have been contemplated by him. He resolved at 
all hazards to keep the reins in his own grasp, in- 
fluenced in part, probably, by the consciousness of 
his rights, as well as by a sense of duty, which for- 


4 Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 6, afford the slightest ground for it.’” 
cap. 5, 15.— Lanira, Historias, (Vol. i, p. 286, note.) Neverthe 








tom. i, lib. 1. cap. 18, 
19 Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., 


epix. 291. 
99 Robertson speaks with confi- 
dene of Ferdinand’ intention te 
‘oppose Philip's landing by fores 
of tine,” (Hinory of Charles Vi, 
vol.ii. p. 13,) an imputation, which 
has brought a heavy judgment on 
‘the historian’s head from the clever 
anthor of the “ Hislory of Spain 
and Portugal.” (Lardner's Cabinet 
‘All this," says 

at variance with 














doce Ferreras, the only authority 
ite? for this unjust declamation, 
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less, this is so stated by Ferreraa, 
(Hist. ¢’Espagne, tom. viii.p. 282,) 
who is supported by Mariana, 
(Hint. de Espafia, tom. ii. lib. 28, 
cap. 16,) and, in the most vnequiv- 
‘oval manner, by Zurita, (Anales, 
tom, vi. lib.'6, cap. 21.) 8 much 
higher authority than either. Mar- 
tyr, it is troe, whom Dr. Dunbam 
joes not appear to have cypeuliod 
‘on this occasion, declares Ihat the 
king had no design of reserting to 
force. Seo Opus Epist, epist, 
201, 205. 

at Bornaldez, Reyes Catélicos, 
MS., cap. 202, Carbajal, Auslew 
MS., afio 1505, 
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bade him to resign the trust he had voluntarily as- cnuprer 
sumed into such incompetent hands as those of 
Philip and his counsellors; and partly, no doubt, 
by natural reluctance to relinquish the authority, 
which he had enjoyed for so many years. To keep 
it, he had recourse to an expedient, such as neither 
friend nor foe could have anticipated. 

He saw the only chance of maintaining his pres- prepuss | 
ent position lay in detaching France from the in- ™*"™* 
terests of Philip, and securing her to himself. The 
great obstacle to this was their conflicting claims 
on Naples. This he purposed to obviate by propo- 
sals of marriage to some member of the royal fam- 
ily, in whose favor these claims, with the consent 
of King Louis, might be resigned. He according- 
ly despatched a confidential envoy privately into 
France, with ample instructions for arranging the 
preliminaries. This person was Juan de Enguera, 

a Catalan monk of much repute for his learning, 
and a member of the royal council. ** 








ing on this step, 
rted, that Fer- 
nd, though 








unsuccessiully, to Joanna Beltrane- 
je, Isabella’e unfortunate eompeti- 
tor for the crown of Castile, who 
will survived in Portugal. (Zurita, 
Anales, tom. vi. lib. 6, cap. 14.— 
Mariana, Hist. de Espaiia, tom. ii. 
Wb. 28, cap. 13. —et al.) "The re- 
port originated, coubtless, in the 
malice of the Castlian nobles, who 
















story, im circu 
latior., ofa testament of Henry IV. 
having lately comeinto Ferdinand’s 
possession, avowirg Joanna to be 
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Robertson has given an incau- 
tious credence to the first story, 
which has brought Dr. Dunham's 
ion fiail somewhat ‘unmercifully on 
his shoulders again ; yet his ensy 
faith in the matter may find some 
palliation, at least sufficient to 
screen him from the charge of wile 
fal misstatement, in the fact, that 
Clemenein, a native historian, and 
most patont and fir inquirer af. 
tar truth, has come to tho same 
‘conclusion. (Mem. de la Acad. de 
Hist., tom. Just. 19.) Both, 
ra rely on the authority of 
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Louis the Twelfth had viewed with much sans 
faction the growing misunderstanding betwixt Phil- 
ip and his father-in-law, and had cunningly used 
his influence over the young prince to foment it. 
He felt the deepest disquietude at the prospect of 
the enormous inheritance which was to devolve ou 
the former, comprehending Burgundy and Flanders, 
Austria, and probably the Empire, together with 
the united crowns of Spain and their rich depen- 
dencies. By the proposed marriage, a disnem- 
berment might be made at least of the Spanish 
monarchy; and the kingdoms of Castile and Ara- 
gon, passing under different sceptres, might serve, 
as they had formerly done, to neutralize each other. 
Tt was true, this would involve a rupture with 
Philip, to whose son his own daughter was prom- 
ised in marriage. But this match, extremely dis. 
tasteful to his subjects, gradually became so to 
Louis, as every way prejudicial to the interests of 
France.* 

Without much delay, therefore, preliminaries were 
arranged with the Aragonese envoy, and imme- 
diately after, in the month of August, the count of 
Cifuentes, and Thomas Malferit, regent of the royal 
chancery, were publicly sent as plenipotentiaries on 


Sandoval, an historian of the latter 
half ofthe sixteenth century, whose 
naked assertion cannot he permit- 
ted \o counterbalance the strong 
testinony afforded by the silence of 
contemporaries and thé general dis- 
eredit of euceseding writers. (Hist. 
del Emp. Carlos V., tom. i. p. 10.) 

‘Samondi, net content with this 
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firet offer of King Ferdinand, makes 
him afterwards propose for s daugh- 
ter of King Emanuel, or in other 
words, his own granddaaghter ! 
Hist. dea Francais, tom. x7. chap 
‘30. 
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the part of King Ferdinand, to conclude and exe- 
cute the treaty. 1 i 

It was agreed, as the basis of: the alliance, that 
the Catholic king should. be married to Germame,: 
daughter of Jean de Foix, viscount of Narbonné, 
and of one of the sisters of Louis the Twelfth, and 
granddaughter to Leonora, queen of Navarre, — 
that guilty sister of King Ferdinand, whose fate is 
recorded in the earlier part of our History. The 
princess Germaine, it will be seen, therefore, was 
nearly related to both the contracting parties.. She 
was at this time eighteen years of age, and very 
beautiful.** She had been educated in the palace 
of her royal uncle, where she had imbibed the free 
and volatile manners of his gay, luxurious court. 
‘To this lady Louis the Twelfth consented to resign 
his claims on Naples, to be secured by way of 
dowry to her and her heirs, male or female, in 
perpetuity. In case of her decease without issue, 
the moiety of the kingdom recognised as his by the 
Partition treaty with Spain was to revert to him. 
It was further agreed, that Ferdinand should reim- 
burse Louis the Twelfth for the expenses of the 
Neapolitan war, by the payment of one million gold 
ducats, in ten yearly instalments; and lastly, that a 





% Aleson, Aunales de Navarra, 
tom. ¥. lib. 35, cap. 7, sec. 4. 
Gomez, De Retus Gostie, fol. 


point perdu son embonpoint.”” (Mé- 
moires, chap, 19.) It would be 
strange if ahe had at the age of 
eighteen, Varillas gets over the 





—Salnar de Mendoza, Monarquia, 


tom. i. p. 410, 

“Laquelle,” says Fleurangs, 
who had doubtlas often seen the 
Princess, **étoithonne e: fort belle 
princesee, du moins elle n’avcit 
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discrepancy of age between the 

ties very well, by making 
jinand’s at this time only thi 
seven yeare! “Hist. de Louis. 
tom. i. p. 457. 
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complete amnesty should be granted by him to the 
lords of the Angevin or French party in Neples, 
who should receive full restitution of their confie- 
cated honors and estates. A mutual treaty of 
alliance and commerce was to subsist henceforth 
between France and Spain, and the two monarchs, 
holding one another, to quote the words of the in- 
strument, “as two souls, in one and the same 
body,” pledged themselves to the maintenance and 
defence of their respective rights and kingdoms 
against every other power whatever. This treaty 
was signed by the French king at Blois, October 
12th, 1505, and ratified by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
at Segovia, on the 16th of the same month. * 
Such were the disgraceful and most impolitic 
terms of this compact, by which Ferdinand, in order 
to secure the brief possession of a barren authority, 
and perhaps to gratify some unworthy feelings of * 
Tevenge, was content to barter away all those solid 
advantages, flowing from the union of the Spanish 
monarchies, which had been the great and wise 
object of his own and Isabella’s policy. For, in 
the event of male issue,— and that he should have 
issue was by no means improbable, considering he 
was not yet fifty-four years of age, — Aragon and 
its dependencies must be totally severed from Cas- 


_tile.* In the other alternative, the splendid Italian 


© Dumont Corpe Diplomatique, corquis par Ferdinand étoigt cow 
tom. iv. no. 40, pp. 4. quet 
9% These dependencies did not 
embrice. however, the half of Gra- 
it Indies, a eu 
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2onquests, which after such cost of toil and treasure omrrER 


he had finally secured to himself, must be shared . 


with his unsuccessful competitor. * In any event, he 
had pledged himself to such an indemnification of 
the Angevin faction in Naples, as must create inex- 
tricable embarrassment, and inflict great injury on 
his loyal partisans, into whose hands their estates 
had already passed. And last, though not least, he 
dishonored ty this unsuitable and precipitate alli- 
ance his late illustrious queen, the memory of whose 
transcendent excellence, if it had faded in any de- 
gree from his own breast, was too deeply seated in 
those of her subjects, to allow them to look on the 
present union otherwise than as a tational indig- 
nity. 

So, indeed, they did regard it; although the peo- 
ple of Aragon, in whom late events had rekindled 
their ancient jealousy of Castile, viewed the match 
with more complacency, as likely to restore them 
40 that political importance which had been some- 
what impaired by the union with their more power- 
ful neighbour. *” 

The European nations could not comprehend an 
arrangement, so irreconcilable with the usual saga- 
cious policy of the Catholic king. The petty Italian 
powers, who, since the introduction of France and 
Spain into their political system, were controlled by 
them more or less in all their movements, viewed 
this sinister conjunction as auspicious of no good to 


Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 6, cap. 19. — Mariana, Hist. de Ea 
pea, tom, ii. lib. 28, eap. 16. 
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their interests or independence. As for the arcn- 
duke Philip, he could scarcely credit the possibility 
of this desperate:act, which struck off at a blow sc 
rich a portion of his inheritance. He soon received 
confirmation, however, of its truth, by a prohibi- 
tion from Louis the Twelfth, to attempt a passage 
through his dominions into Spain, until ‘he should 
come to some amicable understanding with hia 
father-in-law. ® 

Philip, or rather Manuel, who exercised untound- 
ed influence over his counsels, saw the necessity 
now of temporizing. The correspondence was re- 
sumed with Ferdinand, and an arrangement was at 
length concluded between the parties, known as 
the concord of Salamanca, November 24th, 1505. 
The substance of it was, that Castile should be 
governed in the joint names of Ferdinand, Philip, 
and Joanna, but that the first should be entitled, as 
his share, to one half of the public revenue. This 
treaty, executed in good faith by the Catholic king, 
was only intended by Philip to lull the suspicions 
of the former, until he could effect a landing in the 


% Abarea, Reyes de Angon, 
Jor il rey So, tp. 19, sec, 
Zaria, Anales, tor i! 


tan conquests,” &e. He concludes 
with this uppeal to him. “Sit 








ib. 6, cay 
31,—Gulcciardin|, lnoria, Wb 7 
‘He received much more une- 


juivocal intimation in a letter from bere. 


Pertinand, curious as showing that 
the latter ‘sensibly felt the nature 
and extent ofthe aacioe he wan 
making. “You,” says he to 
Philp, ‘by lending ourself tobe 

the easy dupe of France, have 
driven me most reluctantly into a 
seoand mariage 5 


ime of the fair fruits of my Neapoli- 
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etter quoted by Peter Martyr in 
his correspondence with the count 
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kingdom, where, he confidently believed, nothing 
but his presence was wanting to insure success. 
He completed the perfidious proceeding by sending 
an epistle, well garnished with soft and honeyed 
phrase, to his royal father-in-law. These artifices 
had their effect, and completely imposed, not only 
on Louis, but on the more. shrewd and suspicious 
Ferdinand.” 

On the 8th of January, 1506, Philip and Joanna 
embarked on board a splendid and numerous arma- 
da, and set sail from a port in Zealand. A furious 
tempest scattered the fleet soon after leaving the 
harbour ; Philip’s ship, which took fire in the storm, 
narrowly escaped foundering ; and it was not with- 
out great difficulty that they succeeded in bringing 
her, a miserable wreck, into the English port of 
Weymouth.® King Henry the Seventh, on learn- 
ing the misfortunes of Philip and his consort, was 
prompt to show every mark of respect and consid- 
eration for the royal pair, thus thrown upon his 
island. They were escorted in magnificent style 
to Windsor, and detained with dubious hospitality 


% Carhajal, Amles, MS., ang ‘Roman ancestors fasiened on the 
1506.— Zurita, Anales, tom. vi. character of their African enemy ; 
ay Hit, — perhaps with oqual justice. 
8, cap. 16. Joanna, according to Sando- 
val, displayed much composure in 





her alarming situation, When in- 
Shoe of this dail and most lor-- formed by Philip of their da ey 
ing epistle. Ubi eupra. sho attired horolf in her rie 





tuicciardini corsidera Philip as drese, securing a considerable sum 
nly practising the lessons ke had of money ther person that her 
lea Spa- body, iffound, might be recognised, 
The aud recive the boonies auited to 
her rank. Hist. del Emp. Carlos 
broverbil with th, Ttaliny, “ie Ves tom ip. 1 
“« Panica fides,” which’ their 
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for nearly three months. During this time, Henry 


——— the Seventh availed himself of the situation and 


fuse. 


inexperience of his young guest so far, as to extort 
from him two treaties, not altogether reconcilable, 
as far as the latter was concerned, with sound pol- 
icy or honor." The respect which the English 
monarch entertained for Ferdinand the Catholic, as 
well as their family connexion, led him to offer his 
services as a common mediator between the father 
and son. He would have persuaded the latter, 
says Lord Bacon, to be ruled by the counsel of a 
Prince, so prudent, so experienced, and so fortunate 
as King Ferdinand ;” to which the archduke re- 
plied, “If his father-in-law would let him govern 
Castile, he should govern him.”* 

At length Philip, having reassembled his Flemish 
fleet at Weymouth, embarked with Joanna and his 
numerous suite of courtiers and military retainers, 
and reached Corufia, in the northwestern corner 
of Galicia, after a prosperous voyage, on the 28th 
of April. 

A short time previous to this event, the count of 
Cifuentes having passed into France for the pur- 
pese, the betrothed bride of King Ferdinand quitted 
that country under his escort, attended bya bril- 





1 Bernaldez, Reyes Catilicos, 
MS.,cap. 204, —Carbajal, Ai 
MS") aiio 1506. — St. 


Hin. of He Fi Works, volt 

177-179. — Guicciardini, 
lb. 7. — Rymer, Feder, 
pp. 123 - 132, 
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liant train of French and Neapolitan lords.* On 
the borders, at Fontarabia, she was received by the 
archbishop of Saragossa, Ferdinand’s natural son, 
with a numerous retinue, composed chiefly of Ara- 
gonese and Catalan nobility, and was conducted 
with much solemnity to Duefias, where she was 
joined by the king. In this place, where thirty 
years before he had been united to Isabella, he iow, 
az if to embitter still further the recollections of the 
past, led to the altar her young and beautiful suc- 
cessor. ‘It seemed hard,” says Martyr, in his 
quiet way, “that these nuptials should take place 
80 soon, and that too in Isabella’s own kingdom of 
Castile, where she had lived without peer, and 
where her ashes are still held in as much venera- 
tion as she enjoyed while living.” ™ 

Tt was less than six weeks after this, that Philip 
and Joanna landed at Corufia. Ferdinand, who 
had expected them at some nearer northern port, 
Prepared without loss of time to go forward and 
receive them. He sent on an express to arrange 
the place of meeting with Philip, and advanced 
himself as far as Leon. But Philip had no inten- 
tion of such an interview at present. He had pur- 


33 Oviedo, Quircut 
bat. 1, quine. 2, 
moiren'de Bayard, ch 
M Peter Martyr, 
epist. 300. — Oviedo, 
nas, MS., bat. 1,quinc. 2, dial. 38. 
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not marry a second time.” (Ana- 
Jes, tom. v. lib. 5, cap. 84.) This 
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with the queen's character, bas 
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wart posely landed in a remote corner of the country, ix 
-—— order to gain time for bis partisans to come forward 


and declare themselves. Missives had been de- 
spatched to the principal nobles and cavaliers, and 
they were answered by great numbers of all ranks, 
who pressed forward to welcome and pay court to 
the young monarch.” Among them were the 
names of most of the considerable Castilian fam- 
ilies, and several, as Villena and Najara, were ac- 
companied by large, well-appointed retinues of 
armed followers. The archduke brought over with 
him a body of three thousand German infan‘ry, in 
complete order. He soon mustered an additional 
force of six thousand native Spaniards, which, with 
the chivalry who thronged to meet him, placed him 
in a condition to dictate terms to his father-in-law; 
and he now openly proclaimed, that he had no in- 
tention of abiding by the concord of Salamanca, 
and that he would never consent to an arrangement 
prejudicing in any degree his, and his wife's, ex- 
elusive possession of the crown of Castile. * 

It was in vain that Ferdinand endeavoured to 
gain Don Juan Manuel to his interests by the most 
liberal offers. He could offer nothing to compete 
with the absolute ascendency which the favorite 
held over his young sovereign. It was in vain, 





3 © Quisque enim in spes suas 
pronus &sxpalifans comsboe tor 
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that Martyr, and afterwards Ximenes, were sent to 
the archduke, to settle the grounds of accommoda- 
tion, or at least the place of interview with the 
king. Philip listened to. them with courtesy, but 
would abate not a jot of his pretensions; and 
Manuel did not care to expose his royal master to 
the influence of Ferdinand’s superior address and 
sagacity in a personal interview.” 


Martyr gives a picture; by no means unfavorable, Bs 


of Philip at this time. He had an agreeable per- 
son, a generous disposition, free and open manners, 
with a certain oobleness of soul, although spurred 
on bya most craving ambition. But he was so 
ignorant of affairs, that he became the dupe of 
artful men, who played on him for their own 
purposes. * 

Ferdinand, at length, finding that Philip, who 
had now left Corufia, was advancing by a circu- 
itous route into the interior, on purpose to avoid 
him, and that all access to his daughter was abso- 
lutely refused, could no longer repress his indigna- 
tion ; and he prepared a circular letter, to be sent to 
the different parts of the country, calling on it to 
rise and aid him in rescuing the queen, their sove- 


reign, from her present It 
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does not appear that he sent it. He probably 
found that the call would not be answered ; for the 
French match had lost him even that degree of 
favor, with which he had been regarded by the 
commons ; so the very expedient, on which he re- 
lied for perpetuating his authority in Castile, was 
the chief cause of his losing it altogether. 

He was doomed to experience still more mortify- 
ing indignities. By the orders of the marquis of 
Astorga and the count of Benevente, he was actu- 
ally refused admittance into those cities; while 
proclamation was made by the same arrogant lords, 
prohibiting any of their vassals from aiding or har- 
bouring his Aragonese followers. A sad specta- 
cle, indeed,” exclaims the loyal Martyr, “ to behold 
amonarch, yesterday almost omnipotent, thus wan- 
dering a vagabond in his own kingdom, refused 
even the sight of his own child!” 

Of all the gay tribe of courtiers who fluttered 
around him in his prosperity, the only Castilians 
of note who now remained true, were the duke of 
Alva and the count of Cifuentes." For even his 
son-in-law, the constable of Castile, had deserted 
him. There were some, however, at a distance 
from the scene of operations, as the good Talavera, 
for instance, and the count of Tendilla, who saw 
with much concern the prospect of changing the 
steady and well-tried hand, which had held the 
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helm for more than thirty years, for the capricious 
guidance of Philip and his favorites.” 

An end was at length put to this scandalous ex- 
hibition, and Manuel, whether from increased con- 
fidence in his own resources, or the fear of bringing 
public odium on himself, consented to trust his roy- 
al charge to the peril of an interview. The place 
selected was an open plain near Puebla de Sena- 
bria, on the borders of Leon and Galicia. But 
even then, the precautions taken were of a kind 
truly ludicrous, considering the forlorn condition of 
King Ferdinand. The whole military apparatus of 
the archduke was put in motion, as if he expected 
to win the crown by battle. First came the well- 
appointed German spearmen, all in fighting order. 
Then, the shining squadrons of the noble Castilian 
chivalry, and their armed retainers. Next followed 
the archduke, seated on his war-horse and encom- 
passed by his body-guard; while the rear was 
closed by the long files of archers and light cavalry 
of the country. 

Ferdinand, on the other hand, came into the field 
attended by about two hundred nobles and gen- 
tlemen, chiefly Aragonese and Italians, riding on 
mules, and simply attired in the short black cloak 
and bonnet of the country, with no other weapon 
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than the sword usually worn. The king trusted, 
says Zurita, to the majesty of his presence, and the 
reputation he had acquired by his long and able 
administration. 

The Castilian nobles, brought into contact with 
Ferdinand, could not well avoid paying their obei- 
sance tohim. He received them in his usual gra- 
cious and affable manner, making remarks, the good- 
humor of which was occasionally seasoned with 
something of a more pungent character. To the 
duke of Najara, who was noted for being a vain- 
glorious person, and who came forward with a gal- 
lant retinue in all the panoply of war, he exclaimed, 
“So, duke, you are mindful as ever, I see, of the 
duties of a great captain!”” Among others, was 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Ferdinand’s minister former- 
ly at Rome. Like many of the Castilian lords, he 
wore armour under his dress, the better to guard 
against surprise. The king, embracing him, felt 
the mail beneath, and, tapping him familiarly on the 
shoulder, said, “I congratulate you, Garcilasso, 
you have grown wonderfully lusty since we last 
met.” The desertion, however, of one who had 
received so many favors from him, touched him 
more nearly than all the rest. 

As Philip drew near, it was observed he wore an 
anxious, embarrassed air, while his father-in-law 
maintained the same serene and cheerful aspect as 
usual. After exchanging salutations, the two mon- 
atchs alighted, and entered a small hermitage in 
the neighbourhood, attended only by Manuel and 
Archbishop Ximenes. They had no sooner entered 
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than the latter, addressing the favorite with an air compres 
XV. 


of authority it was not easy to resist, told him, “ It 
‘was not meet to intrude on the private concerns of 
their masters,” and taking his arm, led him out of 
the apartment and coolly locked the door on him, 
saying at the same time, that “ He would serve as 
porter.” The conference led to no result. Philip 
was well schooled in bis part, and remained, says 
Martyr, immovable as a rock.“ There was so little 
mutual confidence between the parties, that the 
name of Joanna, whom Ferdinand desired so much 
to see, was not even mentioned during the inter 
view. * 

But, however reluctant Ferdinand might be to 
admit it, he was no longer in a condition to stand 
upon terms ; and, in addition to the entire loss of 
influence in Castile, he received such alarming ac 
counts from Naples, as made him determine on an 
immediate visit in person to that kingdom. He 
resolved, therefore, to bow his head to the present 
storm, in hopes that a brighter day was in reserve 
for him. He saw the jealousy hourly springing up 
between the Flemish and Castilian courtiers, and 
he probably anticipated such misrule as would afford 
an opening, perhaps with the good-will of the na- 
tion, for him to resume the reins, so unceremoni- 
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ously snatched from his grasp.“ At any rate, 
should force be necessary, he would be better able 
to employ it effectively, with the aid of his ally, the 
French king, after he had adjusted the affairs of 
Naples.“ 

Whatever considerations may have influenced the 
prudent monarch, he authorized the archbishop of 
‘Toledo, who kept near the person of the archduke, 
to consent to an accommodation on the very grounds 
proposed by the latter. On the 27th of June, he 
signed and solemnly swore to an agreement, by 
which he surrendered the entire sovereignty of Cas- 
tile to Philip and Joanna, reserving to himself only 
the grandmasterships of the military orders, and the 
revenues secured by Isabella’s testament.” 

On the following day, he executed another in- 
strument of most singular import, in which, after 
avowing in unequivocal terms his daughter's inca- 
pacity, he engages to assist Philip in preventing any 
interference in her behalf, and to maintain him, as 
far as in his power, in the sole, exclusive author- 
ity.® 

Before signing these papers, he privately made a 
protest, in the presence of several witnesses, that 
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what he was about to do was not of his own free 
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will, but from necessity, to extricate himself from ——— 


his perilous situation, and shield the country from 
the impending evils of a civil war. He concluded 
with asserting, that, so far from relinquishing his 
claims to the regency, it was his design to enforce 
them, as well as to rescue his daughter from her 
captivity, as soon as he was in a condition to do 
so. Finally, he completed this chain of inconsist- 
encies by addressing a circular letter, dated July 1st, 
to the different parts of the kingdom, announcing 
his resignation of the government into the hands 
of Philip and Joanna, and declaring the act one, 
which, notwithstanding his own right and power to 
the contrary, he had previously determined on exe- 
cuting, so soon as his children should set foot in 
Spain. * 

It is not easy to reconcile this monstrous tissue 
vf incongruity and dissimulation with any motives 
of necessity or expediency. Why should he, so 
soon after preparing to raise the kingdom in his 
daughter’s cause, thus publicly avow her imbecility, 
and deposit the whole authority in the hands of 
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Philip? Was it to bring odium on the head of the 
latter, by encouraging him to a measure, which he 
knew must disgust the Castilians?** But Ferdi- 
nand ‘by this very act shared the responsibility with 
him, Was it in the expectation that uncontrolled 
and undivided power, in the hands of one so rash 
and improvident, would the more speedily work 
his ruin? As to his clandestine protest, its design 
was obviously to afford a plausible pretext at some 
future time for reasserting his claims to the govern- 
ment, on the ground, that his concessions had been 
the result of force. But then, why neutralize the 
operation of this, by the declaration, spontaneously 
made in his manifesto to the people, that his abdi- 
cation was not only a free, but most deliberate and 
premeditated act? He was led to this last avowal, 
probably, by the desire of covering over the morti- 
fication of his defeat; a thin varnish, which could 
impose on nobody. The whole of the proceedings 
are of so ambiguous a character as to suggest the 
inevitable inference, that’they flowed from habits 
of dissimulation too strong to be controlled, even 
when there w7s no occasion for its exercise. We 
occasionally meet with examples of a similar fond- 
ness for superfluous mancuvring in the humbler 
concerns of private life. 

After these events, one more interview took place 
between King Ferdinand and Philip, in which the 
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former prevailed on his son-in-law to pay such at- 
tention to decorum, and exhibit'such outward masks. 
of a cordial reconciliation, as, if they did not alto- 
gether impose on the public, might at least throw'a 
decent veil over the coming separation. Even at 
this last meeting, however, such was the distrust 
and apprehension entertained of him, that the un- 
happy father was not permitted to see and embrace 
his daughter before his departure. * 

Throughout the whole of these trying scenes, 
says his biographer, the king maintained that pro 
priety and entire self-possession, which comported 
with the dignity of his station and character, and 
strikingly contrasted with the conduct of his ene- 
mies. However much he may have been touched 
with the desertion of a people, who had enjoyed the 
blessings of peace and security under his govern 
ment for more than thirty years, he manifested no 
outward sign of discontent. On the contrary, he 
took leave’ of the assembled grandees with many 
expressions of regard, noticing kindly their past 
services to him, and studying to leave such an im- 
pression, as should efface the recollection of recent 
differences.* The circumspect monarch looked 
forward, no doubt, to the day of his return. The 
event did not seem very improbable; and there 
were other sagacious persons besides himself, who 
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read in the dark signs of the times abundant augury 
of some speedy revolution. * 


% Zorita, Avales, tom. vi. lib.7, 
cap. 10.—BSee also the melan- 
holy vaticinations of Martyr, (Opus 
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condemning them himself without 
Toserve, has conreyed impressions 
of Ferdinand’s conduct less favora- 
ble, on the whole, than Martyr. 
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portrait, which Dr. Roberson bas 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
COLUMBUS. —HIS RETURN TO SPAIN.—HIS DEATH. 
1504.—1506. 


Retorn of Colunbus from his Fourth Voyage. — His Illness. —Neg- 
lected by Ferdinand, — His Death, — His Person. — And Character. 


Wuire the events were passing, which occupy 
the beginning of the preceding chapter, Christopher 
Columbus returned from his fourth and last voyage. 
It had been one unbroken series of disappointment 
and disaster. After quitting Hispaniola, and being 
driven by storms nearly to the island of Cuba, he 
traversed the gulf of Honduras, and coasted along 
the margin of the golden region, which had so long 
flitted before his fancy. The natives invited him 
to strike into its western depths in vain, and he 
pressed forward to the south, now solely occupied 
with the grand object of discovering a passage into 
the Indian ocean. At length, after having with 
great difficulty advanced somewhat ‘beyond the 
point of Nombre de Dios, he was compelled by the 
fury of the elements, and the murmurs of his men, 
to abandon the enterprise, and retrace his steps. 
He was subsequently defeated in an attempt to es- 
tablish a colony on terra firma, by the ferocity of 
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the natives; was wrecked on the island of Jamaica, 
where he was permitted to linger more than a year, 
through the malice of Ovando, the new governor 
of St. Domingo; and finally, having reémbarked 
with his shattered crew in a vessel freighted at his 
own expense, was driven by a succession of terrible 
tempests across the ocean, until, on the 7th of No- 
vember, 1504, he anchored in the little port of St. 
Lucar, twelve leagues from Seville.* 

In this quiet haven, Columbus hoped to find the 
repose his broken constitution and wounded spirit 
s0 much needed, and to obtain a speedy restitution 
of his honors and emoluments from the hand of 
Isabella. But here he was to experience his bitter- 
est disappointment. At the time of his arrival, the 
queen was on her death-bed; and in a very few days 
Columbus received the afflicting intelligence, that 
the friend, on whose steady support he had soconfi- 
dently relied, was no more. It was a heavy blow 
to his hopes, for “ he had always experienced favor 
and protection from her,” says his son Ferdinand, 
‘while the king had not only been indifferent, but 
positively unfriendly to his interests.” We may 
readily credit, that a man of the cold and prudent 
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character of the Spanish monarch would not be 
very likely to comprehend one so ardent and aspir- 
ing as that of Columbus, nor to make allowance 
for his extravagant sallies. And, if nothing has 
hitherto met our eye to warrant the strong language 
of the son, yet we have seen that the king, from 
the first, distrusted the admiral’s projects, as having 
something unsound and chimerical in them. 

The affliction of the latter at the tidings of Isa- 
bella’s death is strongly depicted in a letter written 
immediately after to his son Diego. “It is our 
chief duty,” he says, ‘to commend to God most 
affectionately and devoutly the soul of our deceased 
lady, the qucen. Her life was always Catholic and 
virtuous, and prompt to whatever could redound to 
s holy service ; wherefore, we may trust, she now 
rests in glory, far from all concern for this rough 
and weary world.”* 

Columbus, at this time, was so much crippled 
by the gout, to which he had been long subject, 
that he was unable to undertake a journey to Sego- 
via, where the court was, during the winter. He 
lost no time, however, in laying his situation before 
the king through his son Diego, who was attached 
to the royal household. He urged his past servi- 
ces, the original terms of the capitulation made 
with him, their infringement in almost every par- 
ticular, and his own necessitous condition. But 
Ferdinand was too busily occupied with his own 
concerns, at this crisis, to give much heed to those 
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of Columbus, who repeatedly complains of the in 
attention shown to his application.* At length, on 
the approach of a milder season, the admiral, hav 
ing obtained a dispensation in his favor from the 
ordinance prohibiting the use of mules, was able 
by easy journeys to reach Segovia, and present 
himself before the monarch.’ 

He was received with all the outward marks of 
courtesy and regard by Ferdinand, who assured 
him that “he fully estimated his important servi- 
ces, and, far from stinting his recompense to the 
precise terms of the capitulation, intended to con- 
fer more ample favors on him in Castile.” ¢ 

These fair words, however, were not seconded 
by actions. The king probably had to serious 
thoughts of reinstating the admiral in his govern- 
ment. His successor, Ovando, was high in the 
royal favor. His rule, however objectionable as 
regards the Indians, was every way acceptable to 
the Spanish colonists ;’ and even his oppression of 
the poor natives was so far favorable to his cause, 
that it enabled him to pour much larger sums into 
the royal coffers, than had been gleaned by his 
more humane predecessor.® 

The events of the last voyage, moreover, had 
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probably not tended to dispel any distrust, which 
{pe king previously entertained of the admiral’s ca- 
pacity for government. 
state of perpetual insubordination ; while his letter 
to the sovereigns, written under distressing circum 
stances, indeed, from Jamaica, exhibited such a 
deep coloring of despondency, and occasionally 
such wild and visionary projects, as might almost 
suggest the suspicion of a temporary alienation of 
mind.® 

But whatever reasons may Have operated to post- 
pone Columbus’s restoration to power, it was the 
grossest injustice to withhold from him the revenues 
secured by the original contract with the crown. 
According to his own statement, he was so far from 
receiving his share of the remittances made by 
Ovando, that he was obliged to borrow money, and 
had actually incurred a heavy debt for his necessa- 
ry expenses. The truth was, that, as the resour- 
ces of the new countries began to develope them- 
selves more abundantly, Ferdinand felt greater re- 
luctance to comply with the letter of the original 
capitulation; he now considered the compensation 
as too vast and altogether disproportioned to the 
services of any subject; and at length was so un- 


® ‘This document exhibits a med- 
ley, in which sober narrative and 
‘ound reasoning aro strangely blea- 
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generous as to propose, that the admiral should re~ 
Hinquish his claims, in consideration of other estateg? 
and dignities to be assigned him in Castile." It 
argued less knowledge of character than the king 
usually showed, that he should have thought the 
man, who had broken off all negotiations on the 
threshold of a dubious enterprise, rather than abate 
one tittle of his demands, would consent to such 
abatement, when the success of that enterprise was 
80 gloriously established. 

What assistance Columbus actually received from 
the crown at this time, or whether he received any, 
does not appear. He continued to reside with the 
court, and accompanied it in its removal to Vallado- 
lid. He no doubt enjoyed the public consideration 
due to his high repute and extraordinary achieve- 
meats ; though by the monarch he might be regard- 
ed in the unwelcome light of a creditor, whose 
claims were too just to be disavowed, and too large 
to be satisfied. . 

With spirits broken by this unthankful requital 
of his services, and with a constitution impaired by 
a life of unmitigated hardship, Columbus’s health 
now rapidly sunk under the severe and reiterated 
attacks of his disorder. On the arrival of Philip 
and Joanna, he addressed a letter to them, through 
his brother Bartholomew, in which he lamented the 
infirmities which prevented him from paying his 
respects in person, and made a tender of his future 
services. The communication was graciously re- 
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His mental vigor, however, was not impaired by 3m ses. 


the ravages of disease, and on the 19th of May, 
1506, he executed a codicil, confirming certain tes- 
tamentary dispositions formerly made, with special 
reference to the entail of his estates and dignities, 
manifesting, in his latest act, the same solicitude he 
had shown through life, to perpetuate an honorable 
name. Having completed these arrangements with 
perfect composure, he expired on the following day, 
being that of our Lord’s ascension, with little ap-. 
parent suffering, and in the most Christian spirit of 
resignation. * His remains, first deposited in the 
convent of St. Francis at Valladolid, were, six years 
later, removed to the Carthusian monastery of Las 
Cuevas at Seville, where a costly monument was 
raised over them by King Ferdinand, with the 
memorable inscription, 


“A Casilla y & Leon 
‘Nuevo mando dié Colon ;”” 


“the like of which,” says his son Ferdinand, with 
as much truth as simplicity, ‘‘ was never recorded 
of any man in ancient or modern times.”"* From 


showing 
which as well 


1 Navarrete has given the let- the high estimation in 


ter, Coleccion de Viages, tom. iii. 
p.530.— Herrera, Indias Oceiden- 
fales, ubi supra. 

Zuiiga, Annilea de Sevilla, 
p- 429. —Fernanco Colon, Hist. 





del Aliant, cap, 108; — 
naldez, Reyes Catdicos, MS., ca 
IBL. — Navarrete, Coleccion de 





Viages, wom. i., Doe. Dipl. 158. 
TE ign. del Alourantey ubl ou 





e was held, al 
an at home, by the enlightened of 
his own day. “*Incomparabilis Li- 
guribua honos, eximium Italim de- 
‘ous, et preefulgidum jubar seculo 
nostro nasceretur, quod priscorum 
heroum, Hereuls, et Liberi patcie 
famam obecuraret. Quorum me 
moriam grata olim mortalitas weter- 
nis Iiterarum monuments ero oon- 
secririt.” Elogia Virorum Ilust. 

Hib. 4, p. 193. 
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this spot his body was transported, in the year 1536, 
to the island of St. Domingo, the proper theatre of 
his discoveries; and, on the cession of that island 
to the French, in 1795, was again removed to 
Cuba, where his ashes now quietly repose in the 
cathedral church of its capital.” 

There is considerable uncertainty as to Colum- 
bus’s age, though it seems probable it was not far 
from seventy at the time of his death."* His per- 
son has been minutely described by his son. He 
was tall and well made, his head large, with an 

.aquiline nose, small light-blue or greyish eyes, a 
fresh complexion and red hair, though incessant toil 
and exposure had bronzed ‘he former, and bleached 
the latter, before the age of thirty. He had a ma- 
jestic presence, with much dignity, and at the same 
time affability of manner. He was fluent, even elo- 
quent in discourse ; generally temperate in deport- 
ment, but sometimes hurried by a too lively sensi- 
bility into a sally of passion." He was abstemious 
in his diet, indulged litte in amusements of any 
kind, and, in truth, seemed too much absorbed by 





15 Navarrete, Coleccion de Via- 
‘ges, tom. ii.. Doc. Dipl. 

On the left of the grand altar of 
this stately edifice, is « bust of Co- 
Junbus, placed in’ a niche in the 


from 1436 to 1456. There ne 
sturdy objections to either of the 
hypotheses ; and the hisoriao will 
find it easier to cut the knot than 
to unravel it. Comp. Navarrete, 





wall, and near it silver urn, con- 
taining all that now remains of the 
illustrious voyager. See Abbot's 
‘<Latters from Cuba," a work of 


mich interest and information, with 25. 


the requisite allowance for the in- 
socuracies of a posthumous publi- 
cation. 

16 ‘The various theories rex 
ing the date of Columbus’ 
corer a range of twenty 
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sec. 64. —- Muiiuz, Hist. del Nueve- 
Mundo, lib. 2, see. 12. —Spotorno, 
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—Iiving, Life of Columbus. 
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che great cause to which he had consecrated his 
ife, to allow scope for the lower pursuits and pleas- 
ares, which engage ordinary men. Indeed, his 
magination, by feeding too exclusively on this 
lofty theme, acquired an unnatural exaltation, which 
raised him too much above the sober realities of 
existence, leading him to spurn at difficulties, which 
in the end proved insurmountable, and to color the 
future with: those rainbow tints, which too often 
melted into air. 

This exalted state of the imagination was the 
result in part, no doubt, of the peculiar circumstane 
ces of his life. For the glorious enterprise which 
he had achieved almost justified the conviction of 
his acting under the influence of some higher in- 
spiration than mere human reason, and Jed his de- 
yout mirtd to discern intimations respecting himself 
in the dark and mysterious annunciations of sacred 
prophecy. * 

That the romantic coloring of his mind, how- 
ever, was natural to him, and not purely the growth 
of circumstances, is evident from the chimerical 
speculations, in which he seriously indulged before 
the accomplishment of his great discoveries. His 
scheme of a crusade for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre was most deliberately meditated, and 
strenuously avowed from the very first date of his 
proposals to the Spanish government. His enthu- 
siastic communications on the subject must have 


1s See the extracts from Colum, tm. i, Do, Dipl no, 140,) a8 all 
bus's book of Prophecies, (apud existing in the Bibliotheca Colem- 
Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, bina at Seville. 
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provoked a smile from a pontiff like Alexander the 
Sixth ; and may suggest some apology for the 
tardiness, with which his more rational projects 
were acuredited by the Castilian government. But 
these visionary fancies never clouded his judgment 
in matters relating to his great undertaking ; and it 
is curious to observe the prophetic accuracy, with 
which he discerned, not only the existence, but the 
eventual resources of the western world ; as is suf- 
ficiently evinced by his precautions, to the very 
last, to secure the full fruits of them, unimpaired, 
to his posterity. 

Whatever were the defects of his mental consti- 
tution, the finger of the historian will find it diffi- 
cult to point to a single blemish in his moral char- 
acter. His correspondence breathes the sentiment 
of devoted loyalty to his sovereigns. His conduct 
habitually displayed the utmost solicitude for the 
interests of his followers. He expended almost 
his last maravedi in restoring his unfortunate crew 
to their native land. His dealings were regulated 
by the nicest principles of honor and justice. His 
last communication to the sovereigns from the 
Indies remonstrates against the use of violent meas- 
ures in order to extract gold from the natives, as 
a thing equally scandalous and impolitic.”? The 
grand object to which he dedicated himself seemed 





® See his epistls to the most 
sclish and sensual of the succes- 
‘eon of St. Peter, in Navarrete, Co- 
Tecrion de Viages, tom. 1i., Doc. 


ipl. no. 145. 
Dig. a 





bien que segun in- 
a mucho, To me 
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tras Altezas de se le tomar por vis 
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tas de Colon, apod Navarrete, Co- 
leecion de Viages, tom. i. p. 310. 
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to expand his whole soul, and raised it above the omrrse 





petty shifts and artifices, by which great ends are 
sometimes sought to be compassed. There are 
some men, in whom rare virtues have been closely 
allied, if not to positive vice, to degrading weak- 
ness. Columbus’s character presented no such hu- 
miliating incongruity. Whether we contemplate it 
in its public or private relations, in all its features 
it wears the same noble aspect. It was in perfect 
harmony with the grandeur of his plans, and their 
results, more stupendous than those which Heaven 
has permitted any other mortal to achieve. 








‘M Columbun left two sons, Fer. 
sando and Diego. ‘The former, il- 
hogitimate. inhierted his father's 
genius, says a Castilian writer, and 
fhe latier, his hoturs aud estates. 
iga, Annales de Sevilla, 


lady of the great Toleda family, 
niece of the duke of Alva, (Ovi 
edo, Quincuagenas, MS., bat. 1, 

inc. 2, dial. 8.) This allianoe with 








fe must ancient. branche 
es of the boahiy aristocracy of 
Castile, proves the extraordi 








(ai 
1506.) ‘Fernando, besides other 
works now lost, left a valuable me- 
noir of his father,often cited in this 
history. Ife was 4 person of rather 
‘uncommon literary attainments, and 
tmassed a library, in his exten 

travela, of 20,000 rolumes, perhaps. 











the largest private collection in En- 
rope atthutday. (Ibid. aiio 1539.) 
Diego didnot sicceed to his fa 


ther's dignities, til he had obtained 
judgment in his favor against the 
grown from the council of the In- 
dies, an act higily honorable to 
that tribunal, and showing that the 
independence of the courts of jus- 
luce, the greatest bulwark of eivil 
iberty, was well maintained under 

ing Fecinand. (Navarrete, Co- 
kecion de Viages, tom. ii, Doo. 
Dipl. nos. 163, 164; tom. iii., Supl. 
Sal. Dipl. no. 62.) Tho "young 
admiral subsequently married a 





zy consideration, which Columbus 
must have atiainod during hie own 
lifetimo. A new opposition was 
made by Charles V. to the succes 
sion of Diego's son; and the late 
ter, discouraged by the proapeet of 
this interminable litigation with the 
crown, prudently consented to com- 
mute his claiuis, too vast and ia 
definite for any subject to enforce, 
for xpecific honors and revenues in 
Castile. The titles of Duke of 
Veragua and Marquis of Jamaica, 
derived from the places visited by 
the almiral in his last voyage, 
‘till distinguish the family, whaee 
proudest title, above all that mon- 
archs can confer, is, to have de- 
seonded from Columbus. 8; 

no, Memorials of Columbus, p. 
123. 
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Philip and Joanna, — Their reckless Administration. — Ferdinand die 
trusts Gonsalvo. —He eails for Naples. —Philip’s Death and Char. 
acter. — The Prorisional Government. — Joanna’s Condition. — Fer 
Ginand’s Entry into Naples. —Disconteat caused by his Measures 
there. 


eae Kine Ferdinand had no sooner concluded the 
Fupaa” *tangement with Philip, and withdrawn into his 
dou hereditary dominions, than the archduke and his 
wife proceeded towards Valladolid, to receive the 
homage of the estates convened in that city. Jo- 

anna, oppressed with an habitual melancholy, and 

clad in the sable habiliments better suited toa sea- 

son of mourning than rejoicing, refused the splen- 

did ceremonial and festivities, with which the city 

wes prepared to welcome her. Her dissipated 
husband, who had long since ceased to treat her 

not merely with affection, but even decency, would 

fam have persuaded the cortes to authorize the con- 
finement of his wife, as disordered in intellect, and 

to devolve on him the whole charge of the govern- 

ment. In this he was supported by the archbishop 
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of Toledo, and some of the principal nobility. But 
the thing was distasteful to the commons, who 
could not brook such an indignity to their own 
“natural sovereign”; and they were so stanchly 
supported by the admiral Enriquez, a grandee of 
the highest authority from his connexion with the 
crown, that Philip was at length induced to aban- 
don his purpose, and to content himself with an act 
of recognition similar to that made at Toro.! No 
notice whatcver was taken of the Catholic king, or 
of his recent arrangement transferring the regency 
to Philip. The usual oaths of allegiance were ten- 
dered to Joanna as queen and lady proprietor of the 
kingdom, and to Philip as her husband, and finally 
to their eldest son, prince Charles, as heir apparent 
and lawful successor on the demise of his mother.* 

By the tenor of these acts+the royal authori- 
ty would seem to be virtually vested in Joanna. 
From this moment, however, Philip assumed the 
government into his own hands. The effects were 
soon visible in the thorough revolution introduced 
into every department. Old incumbents in office 
were ejected without ceremony, to make way for 
new favorites. The Flemings, in particular, were 
placed in every considerable post, and the principal 


1 Marina tells an aneedote too ii 
Jong for insertion here, in relation 
to thie cortes, showing the aturdy Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. 
stuff of which a Castilian common- yf 30, cap. 15. 

‘ain that day was made. (Teoria, Joanna on this occasion was care- 
part. 2, cap. 7.) It will scarcely fal to inspect the powers of the 
guin cfodit without a better vouok- deputies herself, to vee they were 
ér than the anonymous scribbler all regularly authenticated. Sin- 

whem he hae borrowed it. gular astutenesa for a mad woman! 

4 Mariana, His:. de Eapaia, tom. 
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fortresses of the kingdom intrusted to their keep+ 
ing. No length or dogree of service was allowed 
to plead in bebalf of the ancient occupant. The 
marquis and marchioness of Moya, the personal 
friends of the late queen, and who had been partic, 
ularly recommended by her to her daughter's favor, 
were forcibly expelled from Segovia, whose strong 
citadel was given to Don Juan Manuel. There 
were no limits to the estates and honors lavished 
on this crafty minion.* 

The style of living at the court was on the most 
thoughtless scale of wasteful expenditure. The 
public revenues, notwithstanding liberal appropria- 
tions by the late cortes, were wholly unequal to it. 
To supply the deficit, offices were sold to the high- 
est bidder. The income drawn from the silk man- 
ufactures of Granada, which had been appropriated 
to defray King Ferdinand’s pension, was assigned 
by Philip to one of the royal treasurers. Fortunate- 
ly, Ximenes obtained possession of the order and 
had the boldness to tear it im pieces. He then 
waited on the young monarch, and remonstrated 
with him on the recklessness of measures, which 
must infallibly ruin his credit with the people. 
Philip yielded in this instance ; but, although he 
treated the archbishop with the greatest outward 
deference, it is not easy to discern the habitual in- 


2 Peter Nevipr, Opes, Eriet, cap. 81.- Gomer, De Rebs Gen 
jane, Hist, de tis, fol. 65.— Oviedo, Quizcuage 
Tid, 98, ca nos, MS., bat. 1, quine. 1, dial. 
‘wen, Historias, tom. i. hb. 1, 
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fluence over his counsels claimed for the prelate by 
his adulatory biographers.‘ . 

All this could not fail to excite disgust and dis- 
quietude throughout the nation, The. most alarm- 
ing symptoms of insubordination began to appear it 
different parts of the kingdom. ‘In Andalusia, in 
particular, a confederation of the nobles was organ- 
ized, with the avowed purpose of rescuing the queen 
from the duress, in which it was said she was held 
by her husband. At the same time the most tu 
multuous scenes were exhibited in Cordova, in con- 
sequence of the high hand with which the Ingu 
tion was carrying matters there. Members of many 
of the principal families, including persons of both 
sexes, had been arrested on the charge of heresy 
This sweeping proscription provoked an insurrec 
tion, countenanced by the marquis of Priego, in 
which the prisons were broken open, and Lucero, 
an inquisitor who had made himself deservedly 
odious by his cruelties, narrowly escaped falling into 
the hands of the infuriated populace.* The grand 





4 Robles, Vids de Ximenez, cap, Ximenes at its head. Sentenoe 
17.—Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, was pronounced against him. ‘The 
fol. 65.—Abarea, Reyes de Ara- prisone he had filled were emptied. 
Bon, Toy 30, cap, 16.—Quints- Hiv judgmenis ‘were reversed, na 
nila, Aichetypo, lib. 3, cap. 14. founded on insufficient and frivo- 
> Lucero (whem honest Martyr, lous grounds. But alas! what 
with a sort of backhanded pan, was this to the hundreds he had 
tumwally nicknames Tenebrero) re- consigned to tho stake, and the 
armed his inquistorial functions oa. thousands he had plunged in ise: 
Philip's death, Avong his subee- ry? Ho was in the end sentenced, 
ms wis the good arch- —not to be roasted alive, — but 
Javera, whose last days retire to his own benefice, and con. 
vere embittered by his persecu- fine himself to the duties of a Chris. 
tion. His insane violence at length tian minister! Gomer, De Rebus. 
provoked again the interference of Gestis, fol. 77.— Peter Martyr, 
government. His case was refer- Opus Epis 333, 334, et 
red to a special commission, with — Llorente, Hist. de Inquisition, 


vol. Hl 32 
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inquisitor, Deza, archbishop of Seville, the steady 
friend of Columbus, but whose name is unhappily 
registered on some of the darkest pages of. the tri- 
bunal, was so intimidated as to resign his office.* 
The whole affair was referred to the royal council 
by Philip, whose Flemish education had not predis- 
posed him to any reverence for the institution ; a 
circumstance, which operated quite as much to his 
prejudice, with the more bigoted part of the nation, 
as his really exceptionable acts.’ 

The minds of the wise and the good were filled 
with sadness, as they listened to the low murmurs 
of popular discontent, which seemed to be gradually 
swelling into strength for some terrible convulsion ; 
and they looked back with fond regret to the hal 
eyon days, which they had enjoyed under the tem- 
perate rule of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Catholic king, in the mean time, was pui- 
suing his voyage to Naples. He had been eamest- 


tom. i. chap. 10, art. 3, 4.—Ovie- tom. i, chap. 10, art. 3,4.— Abar- 
do, Quincuagenas, MS., dial. de ca, Reyne ‘Aragon, rey 90, cap. 
Deva 16, — Oviedo, Quice ug 

@ Oviedo hus given an smple no- —Peier Martyr, Opus Epise, eplst, 
tice of this prelate, Ferdinand’s 339, 394, et al. 
confessor, in one of his dialogues, | ‘Toda Ia gente,” says Zurita, 
He mentions «singular taste, in in reference to this affair, * noble 
fone respect, gute worthy of ax in- y de limpia sangre se avia escan 
guisior. ‘The archbishop opt a dalzado dello” (Analea, om. vi 
tamelion in his palace, wi ich used lib. 7, cap. 11;) and he plaind: 
to accompany him when he went timates his conviction, that Phili 
Bbrord, and lis down at hie feet profane interference brought Hex 
wher he said masa in the church, en's vengesnce on his head, int 
‘The monstor had boon attipped of ahape ofa premature deat, Zar 
his weth and claws when young, rite was secretary of the Holy Of 
but he was ‘‘ espantable en su vista fice in the early part of the six. 
E'anpeto,” says Oviedo, who re- teenth century. fad he lved ia 
cords two or three of hia gambols, the nineteenth, he might have 
fion's play, at best. “Quincusge: acted the part of a Llorente, "He 
nas, MS. 

7’ Llorente, Hist, de I'Taquisition, 
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ly pressed by the Neapolitans to visit his new do- cmrrm 


minions, soon after the conquest.? He now went, 
less, however, in compliance with that request, than 
to relieve his own mind, by assuring himself of the 
fidelity of his viceroy, Gonsalvo de Cordova. That 
illustrious man had not escaped the usual lot of hu- 
manity ; his brilliant successes had brought on him 
a full measure of the envy, which seems to wait on 
merit like its shadow. Even men like Rojas, the 
Castilian ambassador at Rome, and Prospero Co- 
Jonna, the distinguished Italian commander, con- 
descended to employ their influence at court to 
depreciate the Great Captain’s services, and raise 
suspicions of his loyalty. His courteous manners, 
bountiful largesses, and magnificent style of living 
were represented as politic arts, to seduce the affec- 
tions of the soldiery and the people. His services 
were in the market for the highest bidder. He 
had received the most splendid offers from the king 
of France and the pope. He had carried on a cor- 
respondence with Maximilian and Philip, who would 
purchase his adhesion, if possible, to the latter, at 
any price; and, if he had not hitherto committed 
himself by any overt act, it seemed probable he 
was only waiting to be determined in his future 
course by the result of King Ferdinand’s struggle 
with his son-in-law.” 


® Summonte, Hist. di Napoli, 


Vite Huet. Virorum, 
area, Reyes de Ara: 
. tom. ii. rey 30, cap. 16.— 
Zarita, Anales, om. vi. lib. 6, cap. his honor, Cartas, MS. 
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These suggestions in which some truth, as usual, 
was mingled with a large infusion of error, gradu+ 
ally excited more and more uneasiness in the breast 
of the cautious and naturally distrustful Ferdinand. 
Heat first endeavoured to abridge the powers of 
the Great Captain by recalling half the troops in 
his service, notwithstanding the unsettled state of 
the kingdom He then took the decisive step of 
ordering his return to Castile, on pretence of em- 
ploying him in affairs of great importance at home. 
Toallure him more effectually, he solemnly pledged 
himself, by an oath, to transfer to him, on his land- 
ing in Spain, the grand-mastership of St. Jago, with 
all its princely dependencies and emoluments, the 
noblest gift in the possession of the crown. Find- 
ing all this ineffectual, and that Gonsalvo still pro- 
crastinated his return on various pretexts, the king’s 
uneasiness increased to such a degree, that he de- 
termined to press his own departure for Naples, 
and bring back, if not too late, his too powerful 
vassal. 

On the 4th of September, 1506, Ferdinand em- 
barked at Barcelona, on board a well-armed squad- 
ron of Catalan galleys, taking with him his young 
and beautiful bride, and a numerous train of Ara- 
gonese nobles. On the 24th of the month, after a 
boisterous and tedious passage, he reached the port 
of Genoa. Here, to his astonishment, he was 


—Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib 
30, cap. 1. Gi 





7, cap. 
tom.iv. e 12, ed, di Milano, 1903 
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joined by the Great Captain, who, advised of the omarrme 


king’s movements, had come from Naples with a 
small fleet to meet him. This frank conduct of his 
general, if it did not disarm Ferdinand of his sus- 
picions, showed him the policy of concealing them ; 
and he treated Gonsalvo with all the consideration 
and show of confidence, which might impose, not 
merely on the public, but on the immediate subject 
of them.'* 





The Italian writers of the time express their Qamros 


astonishment that the Spanish general should have 
so blindly trusted himself into the hands of his sus- 
picious master." But he, doubtless, felt strong in 
the consciousness of hisown integrity. There ap- 
pears to have been no good reason for impeaching 
this. His most equivocal act, was his delay to 
obey the royal summons. But much weight is rea- 
sonably due to his own explanation, that he was 
deterred by the distracted state of the country, 
arising from the proposed transfer of property to 
the Angevin barons, as well as from the precipitate 
disbanding of the army, which it required all his 
authority to prevent from breaking into open muti- 
ny."* To these motives may be probably added the 
natural, though perhaps unconscious reluctance to 
relinquish the exalted station, little short of absolute 





1 Gianoono, Ietoria di Napoli, na, ‘se puede decir fué el dhimo 
goi supra. —Summonte, Hist. di armamento que salié de aquella 
Napali tom. ix ib. ap. §.— capital.” 

Li, Marineo, Cosas | Memorabies, i 
fal. 187. — Buoraccorsi, Diario, p. p. 30. 
183. —Capmany, Mem. de Baros- ida a Roma, let. 









Jona, tom. 1. py 62, — Este,” none, Istria di! Napoli 
says) Cay the squadron cap. 1. 
‘hich bore the king from Barcelo. "44 Zaria, Angle, ib. 6, cap. B8 
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sovereignty, which he had so long and so glori- 
ously filled. . 
He had, indeed, lorded it over his viceroyalty 
with most princely sway. But he had assumed no 
powers to which he was not entitled by his services 
and peculiar situation. His public operations in 
Italy had been uniformly conducted for the advan- 
tage of his country, and, until the late final treaty 
with France, were mainly directed to the expulsion 
of that power beyond the Alps."* Since that event, 
he had" busily occupied himself with the internal 
afftirs of Naples, for which he made many oxcel- 
lent provisions, contriving by his consummate ad- 
dress to reconcile the most conflicting interests and 
patties. Although the idol of the army and of the 
people, there is not the slightest evidence of an at- 
tempt to pervert his popularity to an unworthy pur- 
pose. There is no appearance of his having been 
corrupted, or even dazzled, by the splendid offers 
repeatedly made him by the different potentates of 
Europe. On the contrary, the proud answer re- 
corded of him, to Pope Julius the Second, breathes 
a spirit of determined loyalty, perfectly irrecon- 
cilable with any thing sinister or selfish in his mo- 
tives."© The Italian writers of the time, who affect 
to speak of these motives with some distrust, were 
little accustomed to such examples of steady devo- 


15 My limite will not allow room 
for the complex politics and feuds 
of Laly, into which Gonsalva en- 
fered with all the freedom of aa 






Zonta, Anales, liom. vi 
independent potentaie. See the lib 6, cap. 7, 9. — Carta éel Gran 
details, apud Chrénca de! Gran Capiian, MS. 

Capitan, lib. 2, cap. 112-197, — 4 Zatita, Anales, lib 6,cap. 1. 
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tion ;"7 but the historian, who reviews all the cir- omsrrer 
cumstances, must admit that there was nothing to ——~—. 


justify such distrust, and that the only exception- 
able acts in Gonsalvo’s administration were per- 
formed not to advance his own interests, but those 
of his master, and in too strict obedience to his 
commands. King Ferdinand was the last person 
who had cause to complain of them. 


After quitting Genoa, the royal squadron was Peer 


driven by contrary winds into the neighbouring 
harbour of Portofino, where Ferdinand received in- 
telligence, which promised to change his destination 
altogether. This was the death of his son-in-law, 
the young king of Castile. 

This event, so unexpected and awfully sudden, 
was occasioned by a fever, brought on by too vio- 
lent exercise at a game of ball, at an entertainment 
made for Philip by his favorite, Manuel, in Burgos, 
where the court was then held. Through the un- 
skilfulness of his physicians, as it was said, who 
neglected to bleed him, the disorder rapidly gained 
ground,” and on the 6th day after his attack, be- 
ing the 25th of September, 1506, he breathed his 





17 “11 Gran Capitan,” says 
Goiceiardini, * conscio dei soepetti, 
i quali il re forse non vanamente 
avera avati di hi,”” &c. (Ietoris, 
tom. iv. p.30.) This way of damn- 
ing a character by surmise, grey 
common with Itsfian writers of this 
‘age, who uniformly resor: to the 
very worst mote as the key of 
whatever is dubious or inexplicable 
m conduct. Nata mudden death, for 
example, coca, without at leaat a 
soepetto of poison from some 

or other. Whit a fearful com- 
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last.* He was but twenty-eight years old, of 
which brief period he' had enjoyed, or endured, the 
“ golden cares” of sovereignty but little more than 
two months, dating from his recognition by the 
cortes. His body, after being embalmed, lay in 
state for two days, decorated with the insignia, — 
the mockery of royalty, as it had proved to him, 
— and was then deposited in the convent of Mira- 
flores near Burgos, to await its final removal to 
Granada, agreeably to his last request.”” 

Philip was of the middle height; he had a fanr, 
florid complexion, regular features, long flowing 
locks, and a well-made, symmetrical figure. In- 
deed, he was so distinguished for comeliness both 
of person and countenance, that he is designated on 
the roll of Spanish sovereigns as Felipe el Hermoso, 
or the Handsome." His mental endowments were 
not so extraordinary. The father of Charles the 
Fifth possessed scarcely a single quality in common 
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Martyr, touched with the melan- 
choly fate of his young sovereiga, 
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with his remarkable son. He was rash and impet- cnarren 


xn 


uous in his temper, frank, and careless. He was _—~. 


born to great expectations, and early accustomed to 
command, which seemed to fill him with a crude, 
intemperate ambition, impatient alike of control or 
counsel. He was not without generous, and even 
magnanimous sentiments; but he abandoned him- 
self to the impulse of the moment, whether for good 
or evil; and, as he was naturally indolent and fond 
of pleasure, he willingly reposed the burden of gov- 
emment on others, who, as usual, thought more of 
their own interests than those of the public. His 
early education exempted him from the bigotry 
characteristic of the Spaniards; and, had he lived, 
he might have done much to mitigate the grievous 
abuses of the Inquisition. As it was, his premature 
death deprived him of the opportunity of compen- 
sating, by this single good act, the manifold mis- 
chiefs of his administration. 

This event, too improbable to have formed any 
part of the calculations of the most far-sighted poli- 
tician, spread general consternation throughout the 
country. The old adherents of Ferdinand, with 
Ximenes at their head, now looked forward with 
confidence to his reéstablishment in the regency. 
Many others, however, like Garcilasso de la Vega, 
whose loyalty to their old master had not been 
proof against the times, viewed this with some ap- 
prehension.“ Others, again, who had openly from 


™ Garciianso de ia Vega 4} modern phrase, are always. “on 
tehave been one of those dubious the fence.” The wage of his day 
Paliticians, who, to make use of a applied to him a coarse saying of 
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the first linked their fortunes to those of his rival, 
as the duke of Najara, the marquis of Villena, aad, 
above: all, Don Juan Manuel, saw in it their certain 
ruin, and turned their thoughts towards Maximiliaa, 
or the king of Portugal, or any other monarch, 
whose conrexion with the royal family might afford 
a plausible pretext for interference in the govern- 
ment. On Philip’s Flemish followers the tidings 
fell like a thunderbolt, and in their bewilderment 
they seemed like so many famished birds of prey, 
still hovering round the half-devoured carcass from 
which they had been unceremoniously scared. ** 

The weight of talent and popular consideration 
was undoubtedly on the king’s side. The most 
formidable of the opposition, Manuel, had declined 
greatly in credit with the nation during the short, 
disastrous period of his administration; while the 
archbishop of Toledo, who might be considered as 
the leader of Ferdinand’s party, possessed talents, 
energy, and reputed sanctity of character, which, 
combined with the authority of his station, gave 
him unbounded influence over all classes of the 
Castilians. It was fortunate for the land, in this 
emergency, that the primacy was in such able hands. 
It justified the wisdom of Isabella’s choice, made in 
opposition, it may be remembered, to the wishes of 
Ferdinand, who was now to reap the greatest bene- 
fit from it. 


the old duke of Alva in HenryIV.'s Mariana, bes de Espana 
time, ** Que era como ol perro del_ em. ii lib. 20, Bernal 
vento, que ladra a os de fuera, dex, Reyes Catolicos, Mt 
Yrueric a loede dentro.” Zuri 906. —Zorita, Ansles, om. vic 
ta, Anales, tom. vi. lib. 7, cap.39 7,¢ 0. 22. 
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That prelate, foreseeing the anarchy likely to 
arise on Philip’s death, assembled the nobility pres- 
ent at the court, in his own palace, the day before 
this event took place. It was there agreed to name 
a provisional council, or regency, who should carry 
on the government, and provide for the tranquillity 
of the kingdom. It consisted of seven members, 
with the archbishop of Toledo at its head, the duke 
of Infantado, the grand constable and the admiral 
of Castile, both connected with the royal family, 
the duke of Najara, a principal leader of the oppo- 
site faction, and -two Flemish lords. No mention 
was made of Manuel. * 

The nobles, in a subsequent convention on the 
Ist of October, ratified these proceedings, and 
bound themselves not to carry on private war, or 
attempt to possess themselves of the queen’s person, 


and to employ all their authority in supporting the” 


provisional government, whose term was limited to 
the end of December. ** 

A meeting of cortes was wanting to give validity 
fo their acts, as well as to express the popular will 
in reference to a permanent settlement of the gov- 
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ernment. There was some difference of opinion, 
even among the king’s friends, as to the expediency 
of summoning that body at this crisis; but the 
greatest impediment arose from the queen’s refusal 
to sign the writs. * 

This unhappy lady’s condition had become truly 
deplorable. During her husband’s illness, she had 
never left his bedside ; but neither then, nor since 
his death, had been seen to shed a tear. She re- 





mained in a state of stupid insensibility, sitting in a 
darkened apartment, her head resting on her hand, 
and her lips closed, as mute and immovable as a 
statue. When applied to, for issuing the necessary 
summons for the cortes, or to make appointments 
to office, or for any other pressing business, which 
required her signature, she replied, “ My father will 
attend toall this when he returns; he is much more 
conversant with business than I am; I have no 
other duties now, but to pray for the soul of my 
departed husband.” The only orders she was 
known to sign were for paying the salaries of her 





® The duke of Alva, the staunch 
porter of King Ferdinand in all 
difficulties, objected to calling 
ecortes together, op the grounds, 
that the summonses, not being by 
the proper authority, would he in- 
formal; that many cities might 
‘corsequently refuse to obey them, 
tan¢ the acts of the remainder be 
‘open to objection, as not those of 
the yn; that, after all, shocld 
cores assemble, it was quite uncer- 
tain under what influences it might 
be made to act, and whether it 
woild pursue the course most 
pecient for Ferdinand’s interes 
an¢ finally, that if the intention 
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Flemish musicians; for in her abject state she found 
some consolation in music, of which she had heen 
passionately fond from childhood. The few re- 
marks which she uttered were discreet and sensi- 
ble, forming a singular contrast with the general 
extravagance of her actions. On the whole, how- 
ever, her pertinacity in refusing to sign any thing 
was attended with as much good as evil, since it 
prevented her name from being used, as it would 
undoubtedly have often been, in the existing state 
of things, for pernicious and party purposes. *” 

Finding it impossible to obtain the queen’s co- 
operation, the council at length resolved to issue the 
writs of summons in their own name, as a measure 
justified by necessity. The place of meeting was 
fixed at Burgos in the ensuing month of November; 
and great pains were taken, that the different cities 
should instruct their representatives in their views 
respecting the ultimate disposition of the govern- 
ment. * 

Long before this, indeed immediately after Phil- 
ip’s death, letters had been despatched by Ximenes 
and his friends to the Catholic king, acquainting 
him with the state of affairs, and urging his imme- 
diate return to Castile. He received them at Por- 
tofmo. He determined, however, to continue his 
voyage, in which he had already advanced so far, 
to Naples. The wary monarch perhaps thought, 
that the Castilians, whose attachment to his owa 
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person he might with some reason distrust, would 
not be the less inclined to his rule, after having 
tasted the bitterness of anarchy. In his reply, 
therefore, after briefly expressing a decent regret 
at the untimely death of his son-in-law, and his 
undouhting confidence in the loyalty of the Cas- 
tilians to their queen, his daughter, he prudently 
intimates that he retains nothing but kindly recol- 
lections of his ancient subjects, and promises to use 
all possible despatch in adjusting the affairs of Na- 
ples, that he may again return to them. * 

After this, the king resumed his voyage, and 
having touched at several places on the coast, in 
all which he was received with great enthusiasm, 
arrived before the capital of his new dominions in 
the latter part of October. All were anxious, says 
the great Tuscan historian of the time, to behald 
the prince, who had acquired a mighty reputation 
throughout Europe for his victories both over Chris- 
tian and infidel ; and whose name was everywhere 
revered for the wisdom and equity, with which he 
had ruled in his own kingdom. They looked to his 
coming, therefore, as an event fraught with impor- 
tance, not merely to Naples, but to all Italy, where 
his personal presence and authority might do so 
much to heal existing feuds, and establish perma- 
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nent tranquillity. The Neapolitans, in particular, 
were intoxicated with joy.at his arrival. The most 
splendid preparations were made for his reception. 
A fleet of twenty vessels of war came. out to: meet 
him and conduct him into port; and, as he touched 
the shores of, his new dominions, the air was rent 
with acclamations of the people, and with the thun- 
ders of artillery from the fortresses, which crowned 
the heights of the city, and from the gallant navy 
which rode in her waters, *! 

The faithful chronicler of Los Palacios, who 
generally officiates as the master of ceremonies on 
these occasions, dilates with great complacency on 
all the circumstances of the celebration, even to the 
minutest details of the costume worn by the king 
and his nobility. According to him, the monarch 
was arrayed in a long, flowing mantle of crimson 
velvet, lined with satin of the same color. On his 
head was a black velvet bonnet, garnished with a 
resplendent ruby, and a pearl of inestimable price. 
He rode a noble white charger, whose burnished 
caparisons dazzled the eye with their splendor. 
By his side was his young queen, mounted on a 
milk-white palfrey, and wearing a skirt, or under- 
garment, of rich brocade, and a French robe, simply 
fastened with clasps, or loops of fine wrought gold. 

39 “Un re ghrioso per tanto p. 194, —Giannone, Istoria di Na- 
tittorie arute contro gi" Infedeli, © 
sontro i Cristiani, venerabile per 
Spinione di prudenca, e dl quale 
Raonava fama Cristiani 
svesee con singdare. gi “S ‘io, Vitw Ilast: Virorum, pp. 278, 
ranguilliAgovermato ream ea 978.—Bombo, Istoria Viniziuaa, 
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vast On the mole they were received by the Great 





— Captain, who, surrovnded by bis guard of balbor 
diers, and his silken. array of pages wearing his 
device, displayed all the pomp and magnificence of 
his household.: After passing under a triumphal 
arch, where Ferdinand swore to respect the liber- 
ties and privileges of Naples, the royal pair moved 
forward under a gorgeous canopy, borne by the 
members of the municipality, while the reins of 
their steeds were held by some of the principal 
nobles. After them followed the other lords and 
cavaliers of the kingdom, with the clergy, and am- 
bassadors assembled from every part of Italy and 
Europe, bearing congratulations and presents from 
their respective courts. As the procession halted 
in the various quarters of the city, it was greeted 
with joyous bursts of music from a brilliant. sssem- 
blage of knights and ladies, who did homage by 
kneeling down and saluting the hands of their 
new sovereigns. At length, after defiling through 
the principal streets and squares, it reached the 
great cathedral, where the day was devoutly closed 
with solemn prayer and thanksgiving.” 

Ferdinand was too severe an economist of time, 
to waste it willingly on idle pomp and ceremonial. 
His heart swelled with satisfaction, however, as he 
gazed on the magnificent capital thus laid at his 
feet, and pouring forth the most lively expressions 


of a loyalty, which of late he had been led to dis- 


™ Bernaléer, Reyes Catétioos, Vite Ilust. Virorum, ubi eupra. 
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ust. With all his impatience, therefore, he was 
mot disposed to rebuke this: spirit, by abridging the 
season of hilarity. But, after allowing sufficient 
scope for its indulgence, he devoted himself assid- 
wously to the great purposes of: his visit: 

He summoned a parliament general of the king- 
dom, where, after his own recognition, oaths of 
allegiance were tendered to his daughter Joanna 
and her posterity, as his successors, without any 
allusion being made to the rights of his wife. This 
was a clear evasion of the treaty with France. 
But Ferdinand, though late, was too sensible of 
the folly of that stipulation which secured the. re- 
version of his wife’s dower to the latter crown, 
o allow it to receive any sanction from the Nea- 
politans. 

Another, and scarcely less disastrous provision of 
the treaty he complied with in better faith. This 
was the re&stablishment of the Angevin proprietors 
in their ancient estates; the greater part of which, 
as already noticed, had been parcelled out among 
his own followers, both Spaniards and Italians. It 
was, of course, a work of extraordinary difficulty 
and vexation. When any flaw or impediment 
could be raised in the Angevin title, the transfer 
was evaded. When it could not,a grant of other 
land or money was substituted, if possible. More 
frequently, however, the equivalent, which proba- 
bly was not very scrupulously meted out, was 
obliged to be taken by the Aragonese proprietor. 

33 Zurita, Analss, ubi supra. — Guicciardini, Iori, tom. iv. pp. 
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To accomplish this, the king was compelled to 
draw largely on the royal patrimony in Naples, as 
well as to make liberal appropriations of land and 
rents in his native dominions. As all this proved 
insufficient, he was driven to the expedient of re- 
plenishing the exchequer by draughts on his new 
subjects." 

The result, although effected without violence or 
disorder, was unsatisfactory to all parties. The 
Angevins rarely received the full extent of their 
demands. ‘The loyal partisans of Aragon saw the 
fruits of many a hard-fought battle snatched from 
their grasp, to be given back again to their ene- 
mies. ** Lastly, the wretched Neapolitans, instead 
of the favors and immunities incident to a new 
reign, found themselves burdened with additional 
imposts, which, in the exhausted state of the coun- 
try, were perfectly intolerable. So soon were the 
fair expectations formed of Ferdinand’s coming, 
like most other indefinite expectations, clouded over 
by disappointment; and such were some of the 
bitter fruits of the disgraceful treaty with Louis 
the Twelfth * 

Hist. de 
Eapatia, tom. ii lib. 28, oap. 4. 
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ventrers, according to Mariana, 
endewoured to repair his broken 
fortuses, by driving the trado of a 
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Ware Ferdinand was thus occupied in Naples, 
the representatives of most of the cities, summoned 
by the provisional government, had assembled in 
Burgos. Before entering on business, they were 
desirous to obtain the queen’s sanction to their 
Proceedings. A committee waited on her for that 
purpose, but she obstinately refused to give them 
audience. * 

She still continued plunged in moody meJancholy, 
exhibiting, however, occasionally the wildest freaks 
of insanity. Towards the latter end of December, 
she determined to leave Burgos, and remove her 
husband’s remains to their final resting-place in 
Granada. She insisted on seeing them herself, 


1 Mariana, Hist. de Espaifa, tom. ii. it. 29, cap. 2.—Zarita, Anales, 
tom. vi. lib. 7, eap. 29, 
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before her departure. The remonstrances of het, 
counsellors, and the holy men of the monastery of 
Mireflores, proved equally fruitless. Opposition 
only roused her passions into frenzy, and they were 
obliged to comply with her mad humors. The 
corpse was removed from the vault; the two coffins 
of lead and wood were opened, and such as chose 
gazed on the mouldering relics, which, notwith- 
standing their having been embalmed, exhibited 
scarcely a trace of humanity. The queen was not 
satisfied till she touched them with her own hand, 
which she did without shedding a tear, or testifying 
the least emotion. The unfortunate lady, indeed, 
was said never to have been seen to weep, since 
she detected her husband’s intrigue with the Flem- 
ish courtesan. 

The body was then placed on a magnificent car, 
or hearse, drawn by four horses. It was accompa- 
nied by a long train of ecclesiastics and nobles, 
who, together with the queen, left the city on the 
night of the 20th of December. She made her 
journeys by night, saying, that “a widow, who had 
lost the sun of her own soul, should never expose 
herself to the light of day.” When she halted, the 
body was deposited in some church or monastery, 
where the funeral services were performed, as if 
her husband had just died ; and a corps of ammed 
men kept constant guard, chiefly, as it would seem, 
with the view of preventing any female from pro- 
faning the place by her presence. For Joanna 
still retained the same jealousy of her sex, which 
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she had unhappily so much cause to feel during cuarren 
= 


Philip’s lifetime. * 

In a subsequent juurney, when at a short dis- 
tance from Torquemada, she ordered the corpse to be 
carried into the court-yard of a convent, occupied, 
as she supposed, by monks. She was filled with 
horror, however, on finding it a nunnery, and im- 
mediately commanded the body to be removed into 
the open fields, Here she encamped with her 
whole paity at dead of nigift; not, however, until 
she had caused the coffins to be unsealed, that she 
might satisfy herself of the safety of her husband’s 
relics; although it was very difficult to keep the 
torches, during the time, from being extinguished 
by the violence of the wind, and leaving the com- 


pany in total darkness. 


2 Peter Martyr, 
ist. 324, 332, 339, 363. 

ana, Hist, de apa, tom. ii. lib. 
99," cap. 3. —Carbajal, Anales, 
MS., aio 1506. —Bernaliez, Reyes 
Catélicos, MS. cap. 208. — Ro- 
bles, Vida de Nimenez, cap. 17. 

*« Childish a5 was the affection,” 
says Dr. Dunham, “of Joanna for 
her hushand, ste did not, as Rob- 
ertenn relates, cause the body to 
be removed fom the sepulchre 
after it was buried, and brought to 
hor apertment. She once visited 
‘the sepulchre, end, after affection- 
ately gazing ‘or the corpse, was 
persuaded to retire. Robertson 
seems not to have read, at least 
not with care, the authorities for 
the reign of Femando.”” (History 
of Spain and Portugal, vol. ii. p. 
987, note.) Whoever will take 
tho ‘trouble to examine these au- 
thorities, will probably not find 
De. Denham much more aocu- 
rate ia the mater than his prede- 
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cessor. Robertson, indeed, draws 
largely from the Epistles of Peter 
Martyr, the best voucher for this 

ried, which his critic apparently 
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page preceding that, in which he 
‘Uns taxes Robertson with inaccu 
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Charles VIII. as the reigning mon- 
arch of France ; 
ly clerical, 
less than three times. 
takes would be too trivial for no- 
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made similar ones the ground for 
‘uneparing condemsation of others. 

3” Peter Martyr, Opus Epist., 
epist. 339. 

A foolish Carthusian monk, ‘le 
vi sicco folio levior,”” to borror 
Martyr's words, though more knave 
than fool probably, filled Joanna 
‘with absurd hopes of ber husband's 
returning to life, which, he assured 
her, had happened, as he had read, 
to & certain prince, after he had 
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These mad pranks, savouring of absolute idiocy, 
were occasionally chequered by other acts of more 
intelligence, but not less startling. She had early 
shown a disgust to her father’s old counsellors, and 
especially to Ximenes, who, she thought, interfered 
too authoritatively in her domestic concerns. Be- 
fore leaving Burgos, however, she electrified her 
husband’s adherents, by revoking all grants made 
by the crown since Isabella’s death. ‘This, almost 
the only act she wag ever known to sign, was a 
severe blow to the courtly tribe of sycophants, on 
whom the golden favors of the late reign had been 
so prodigally showered. At the same time she re- 
formed her privy council, by dismissing the present 
members, and reinstating those appointed by her 
royal mother, sarcastically telling one of the ejected 
counsellors, that ‘he might go and complete his 
studies at Salamanca.” The remark had a biting 
edge to it, as the worthy jurist was reputed some- 
what low in his scholarship.‘ 

These partial gleams of intelligence, directed in 
this peculiar way too, led many to discern the secret 
influence of her father. She still, however, perti- 


were compelled to make on the 
occasion. It in impossible to read 
his Jeremizds on the subject with- 

ta smile. See, in particular, 
ia whimsical epistle to hia old 
friend, the archbishop of Granada. 
‘Opus Epist., epist. 333. 
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naciously refused to sanction any measures of cortes 
for his recall; and, when pressed by that body on 
this and other matters, at an audience which she 
granted before leaving Burgos, she plainly told them 
“to return to their quarters, and not to meddle 
further in the public business without her express 
commands.” Not long after this, the legislature 
was prorogued by the royal council for four months. 

The term assigned for the provisional govern- 
ment expired in December, and was not renewed. 
No other regency was appointed by the nobles; and 
the kingdom, without even the shadow of protection 
afforded by its cortes, and with no other guide but 
its crazy sovereign, was left to drift at random 
amidst the winds and waves.of faction. This was 
not slow in brewing in every quarter, with the aid 
especially of the overgrown nobles, whose license, 
on such occasions as this, proved too plainly, that 
public tranquillity was not founded so much on the 
stability of law, as on the personal character of the 
reigning sovereign. ° 

The king’s enemies, in the mean time, were 


3 Abarca, Royes do At at the hoad of a body of troops with 
tom. ii. rey 90, cap. 16.— Peter hettersuocess, daring her husband's 
Mayr, Opus Ee.  epist. 346.— illness, and reéstablished herself 

Zurita, Anales, lib. 7, cap. 36-38. in the strong fortress of Segovia, 
—Zuiiigs, ‘Annake de ‘Sorilla, «0 which Philip had transferred to 
1507. ig ee Reyes Catdle Manuel. (Peter Martyr, Opus 
ee, MS., Epiet., epist. 343. — Beroalcea, 

“Ene dake of Medina Sidonia, Reyer! Cailicon, MS.. cap, 207.) 
son of the noblenan who bore 80 fo one lamented the circumn~ 
honorable a part in the Granadine stance,” says Oviedo. The mar- 
war, musiered a lirge force by land chioness closed her life not lon 
tad tea for the recovery of hia an- after this, at about sixty years 
cient patrimony of Gibraltar.— ‘r husband, though much 
Isabella's high-spirited friend, the on survived her. Quincuage- 
marchioness of Noya, pat herself 1, dial. 28, 
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vast pressing their correspondence with the empena 





Maximilian, and urging his immediate presence in 
i Spain. Others devised schemes for marrying the 
poor queen. tothe young duke of Calabria, or some 
other prince, whose years or incapacity might epa- 
ble them to act over again the farce of King Philip. 
To add to the troubles occasioned by this mesh of 
intrigue -and faction, the country, which of late 
years had suffered from scarcity, was visited by a 
pestilence, that fell most heavily on the south. In 
Seville alone, Bernaldez reports the incredible 
number of thirty thousand persons to have fallen 
victims to it.* 

Bur, although the storm was thus darkening from 
every quarter, there was no general explosion, to 
shake the state to its foundations, as in the time of 
Henry the Fourth. Orderly habits, if not princi- 
ples, had been gradually formed under the long 
reign of Isabella. The great mass of the people 
had learned to respect the operation, and appreciate 
the benefits of law; and notwithstanding the men- 
acing attitude, the bustle, and transitory ebullitions 
of the rival factions, there seemed a manifest reluc- 
tance to break up the established order of things, 
and, by deeds of violence and bloodshed, to renew 
the days of ancient anarchy. 

Much of this good result was undoubtedly to be 


3 Reyes Catlicos, MS, amount from his own knowledge. 
908 omer, De Rebus Geath, He stetes, however, that 170 died, 
fol, 71, — Mariana, Ht, de Ex out of his own tule part of 509 

iia, tom. ii. lib. 29, cap. 2. persons, and he narrowly 

“The worthy arate of Lae Pala- ‘with lie himwelf, aher/« wevere 
cioa does nut vouch for this exact attack, Ubi supra. 
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artnbuted to the vigorous counsels and conduct of on 
Ximenes,’ who, together with the grand constable 


and the duke of Alva,’ had received fall powers pot: 


from Ferdinand to act in his name. Much is also 
to be ascribed to the politic conduct of the king. 
Far from an intemperate zeal to resume the sceptre 
of Castile, he had shown throughout a discreet for- 
bearance. He used the most courteous and conde- 
seending style, in his communications to the nobles 
and the municipalities, expressing his entire confi- 
dence in their patriotism, and their loyalty to the 
queen, his daughter. Through the archbishop, and 
other important agents, he had taken effectual 
measures to soften the opposition of the more con- 
siderable lords; until, at length, not only such ac- 
commodating statesmen as Garcilasso de la Vega, 
but more sturdy opponents, as Villena, Benavente, 
and Bejar, were brought to give in their adhesion 
to their old master. Liberal promises, indeed, had 
been made by the emperor, in the name of his 
grandson Charles, who had already been made to 
assume the title of King of Castile. But the 
promises of the imperial braggart passed lightly 
with the more considerate Castilians, who knew 


heart much more 


»(Anales, 
Gomes, 
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how far they usually outstripped his performance, 
and who felt, on the other hand, that their true.ine 
terests were connected with those of a prince, 
whose superior talents and personal. relations all 
concurred to recommend him to the seat, which he 
had once so honorably occupied. The great mass 
of the common people, too, notwithstanding the 
temporary alienation of their feelings from the 
Catholic king by his recent marriage, were driven 
by the evils they actually suffered, and the vague 
apprehensign of greater, to participate in the same 
sentiments ; so that, in less than eight months from 
Philip’s death, the whole nation may be said to 
have returned to its allegiance to its ancient sove- 
reign. , The only considerable exceptions were Don 
Juan Manuel and the duke of Najara. The for- 
mer had gone too far to recede, and the latter pos 
sessed too chivalrous, or too stubborn, a temper to 
do so.® 

At length, the Catholic monarch, having com- 
pleted his arrangements at Naples, and waited until 
the affairs of Castile were fully ripe for his return, 
set sail ftom his Italian capital, June 4th, 1607. He 
proposed to touch at the Genoese port of Savona, 
where an interview had been arranged between 
him and Louis the Twelfth. During his residence 
in Naples, he had assiduously devoted himself to 


* Peter Marty, Opos Epiet.. sarin Itoi, tom, ip, 
epist. 351, Manneo, Cosas Milano, 1803. a Rabe vids + 
Bemorables, | fol. 


fanusa, Xi 
> toe. Hint, del’ Emp. Carlow V., tom 
—Zarita, Anales, tom. or, p. 12, 
cap. 19, 22, 25, 30, 39.—Guie- 
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the. affairs of the kingdom. He had avoided en- 
tering into the local politics of Italy, refusing all 
treaties and alliances proposed to him by its various 
states, whether offensive ot defensive. He had 
evaded the importunaté solicitations and remon- 
strances of Maximilian in regard to the Castilian 
regency, and had declined, moreover, a personal 
conference proposed to him by the emperor, during 
his stayin Italy. After the great work of restoring 
the Angevins to their estates, he had thoroughly 
reorganized the interior administration of the king- 
dom ; creating new offices, and entirely new de- 
partments. He made large reforms, moreover, in 
the courts of law, and prepared the way for the 
new system, demanded by its relations as a depen- 
dency of the Spanish monarchy. Lastly, before 
leaving the city, he acceded to the request of the 
inhabitants for the reéstablishment of their ancient 
university. * 

In all these sagacious measures, he had been ably 
assisted by his viceroy, Gonsalvo de Cordova. Fer- 
dinand’s deportment towards the latter had been 
studied, as I have said, to efface every uncomforta- 
ble impression from his mind. On his first arrival, 
indeed, the king had condescended to listen to 
complaints, made by certain officers of the ex- 
thequer, of Gonsalvo’s waste and misapplication of 


* Giannone, Isteria di Napoli, grated Coltura nelle Sicilie, tom. 
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the public moneys. The general simply asked leave 
to produce his own accounts in his defence. The 
first item, which he read aloud, was two hundred 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-six ducats, given 
in alms to the monasteries and the poer, to secure 
their prayers for the success of the king’s enter- 
prise. The second was seven hundred thousand 
four hundred and ninety-four ducats to the spies 
employed in bis service. Other charges equally 
breposterous followed ; while some of the audience 
stared incredulous, others laughed, and the king 
himself, ashamed of the paltry part he was playing, 
dismissed the whole affair as a jest. The common 
saying of cuentas del Gran Capitan, at this day, 
attests at least the popular faith in the anecdote.” 
From this moment, Ferdinand continued to show 
Gonsalvo unbounded marks of confidence ; advis- 
ing with him on all important matters, and making 
him the only channel of royal favor. He again re- 
newed, in the most emphatic manner, his promise to 
resign the grandmastership of St. Jago in his favor, 
on their return to Spain, and made formal applica- 
tion to the pope to confirm it." In addition to the 


princely honors already 


10 Giovio, Vite lust. Virorom, 
p. 102, — Chronica del Gran Capi 
tan, lib, 3. 

Ul Machiavelli exprosses his as- 
teaishment, that Gomalva, should 
lieve been the dupe of promises, 
the very magnitude of which made 
them suspicious. Ho sertito ra- 
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Salvo e il Re, e maravigliarsi cise 
uno che Consalvo se ne fidi; ¢ 
quanto quel Re? stato pit liberale 
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Waptain, he granted him the noble duchy of Sessa, cuarren 


‘by an instrument, which, after a pompous recapit- 
ulation of his stately titles and manifold services, 
declares that these latter were too great for recom- 
pense." Unfortunately for both king and subject, 
this was too true.” 

Gonsalvo remained a day or two behind his royal 
master in Naples, to settle his private affairs. In 
addition to the heavy debts incurred by his own 
generous style of living, he had assumed those of 
many of his old companions in arms, with whom. the 
world had gone less prosperously than with himself. 
The claims of his creditors, therefore, had swollen 
to such an amount, that, in order to satisfy them 
fully, be was driven to sacrifice part of the domains 
lately: granted him. Having discharged all the obli- 
gations of a man of honor, he prepared to quit the 
land, over which he had ruled with so much splen- 


¥9 Chrinioa del Gran Capitan, 
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wom. vi. Hi 
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dor and renown for nearly four years. The Neapo- 
litans in a body followed him to’ the vessel; and 
nobles, cavaliers, and even ladies of the highest 
rank lingered on the shore to bid him a last adieu. 
Not a dry eye, says the historian, was to be seen. 
So completely had he dazzled their imaginations, 
and captivated their hearts, by his brilliant and 
popular manners, his munificent spirit, and the 
equity of his administration, — qualities more use- 
ful, and probably more rare in those turbulent times, 
than military talent. He was succeeded in the 
office of grand constable of the kingdom by Pros- 
pero Colonna, and in that of viceroy by the count 
of Ribagorza, Ferdinand’s nephew.'* 

On the 28th of June, the royal fleet of Aragon 


. entered the little port of Savona, where the king of 


France had already been waiting for it several days. 
The French navy was ordered out to receive the 
Catholic monarch, and the vessels on either side, 
gayly decorated with the national flags.and ensigns, 
rivalled each other in the beauty and magnificence 
of their equipments. King Ferdinand’s galleys 
were spread with rich carpets and awnings of yel- 
low and scarlet, and every sailor in the fleet exhibit- 
ed the same gaudy-colored livery of the royal house 
of Aragon. Louis the Twelfth came to welcome 
his illustrious guests, attended by a gallant train of 
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his nobility and chivalry; and, in. order to recipro- curren 
cate, as far as possible, the confidence reposed in =~ _ 
:him by the monarch with whom he had been so 


recently at deadly feud, immediately went on board 
the vessel of the latter." Horses and mules richly 
#aparisoned awaited them at the landing. The 
French king, mounting his steed, gallantly placed 
the young queen of Aragon behind him. His cava- 
liers did the same with the ladies of her suite, most 
of them French women, though attired, as an old 
chronicler of the nation rather peevishly complains, 
after the Spanish fashion; and the whole party, 
with the ladies en croupe, galloped off to the royal 
quarters in Savona. '* 

Blithe and jocund were the revels, which rung 
through the balls of this fair city, during the brief 
residence of its royal visiters. Abundance of good 
cheer had been provided by Louis’s orders, writes 
an old cavalier,’ who was there to profit by it; and 






“3 «Spottacole certamente me- 


appears to have been 
morabile, vedere insieme due Re 


no great favorite with the French 
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the larders of Savona were filled with the chpicest 
game, and its cellars well stored with the delicious 
wines of Corsica, Languedoc, and Provence. Among 
the followers of Louis were the marquis of Mantua, 
the brave La Palice, the veteran D’Aubigny, and 
many others of renown, who had so lately measured 
swords with the Spaniards on the fields of Italy, 
and who new vied with each other in rendering 
them these more grateful, and no less honorable, 
offices of chivalry. ® 

As the gallant D’Aubigny was confined to his 
apartment by the gout, Ferdinand, who had always 
held his talents and conduct in high esteem, com- 
plimented him by a visit in person. But no one 
excited such general interest and attention as Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, who was emphatically the hero of 
the day. At least, such is the testimony of Guic- 
ciardini, who will not be suspected of undue par- 
tiality. Many a Frenchman there had had bitter 
experience of his military prowess. Many others 
had grown familiar with his exploits in the exagger- 
ated reports of their countrymen. They had been 
taught to regard him with mingled feelings of fear 
and hatred, and could scarcely credit their senses, 
as they beheld the bugbear of their imaginations 


the sixteenth century. A part of repnblished, with all the lights of 
hia works aiill remains in manu- editorial erudition. 

script. That which ia printed re '® D'Avton, Hist, de Louys XII., 
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distinguished above all others for “the majesty of 
his presence, the polished clegance-of his:discourse, 
and manners in which: dignity wes. bleuded with 
grace.” # 

But none were se open in their sadairation as 
King Louis. At his request,:Gonsaivo was adinit- 
ted to sup at the same table with the Aragonese 
sovereigns and himself. During the repast-he sur- 
veyed his illustrious guest with the deepest inter- 
est, asking him various particulars respecting those 
memorable campaigns, which had proved so-fatal to 
France. To all these the Great Captain tesponded 
with becoming gravity, says the chronicler; and 
the French monarch testified his satisfaction, at 
parting, by taking a ‘massive chain of exquisite 
workmanship from his own neck, and throwing it 
round Gonsalvo’s. The historians of the event 
Appear to be entirely overwhelmed with the magni- 
tude of the honor conferred on the Great Captain, 
by thus admitting him to the same table with three 
erowned heads; and Guicciardini does not hesitate 
to pronounce it a more glorious epoch in his life 
than even that of his triumphal entry into the capi- 
tal of Naples.*° 


19 Guicciardini, Istoria, tom. iv. in sommo odio, @ orrore i] suo 
76,77. —Givio, Vite Mliust, nome, non si sazi 
Viroruin, p. 28%. —‘Chrésiea dei plarle o on 
Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 4. sceva I'ammirazione degli uemini 
Ms hoa dave ofiners tamtoria, tn mona enoelioute dels protons 
ai ragionamen'i i] Gran Capitan wa, la magnificenza delle parole, i 
al quale non eraio meno volti gli geali,e la maniera pieaa di grav 
oochi degli ‘omit at per. Ja fama del condica di grazia : ma sopra tutti 
nementl Bedi Prater? oor "Cuisciende 
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‘com che vin tante 3 Brantome, Vies des Hommes 
che solevano avere [lustres, disc. 6.—Chronica del 
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During this interview, the monarchs held re- 
— peated conferences, at which none were present 
but the papal envoy, and Louis's favorite minister, 
D’Amboise. The subject of discussion can only be 
conjectured by the subsequent proceedings, which 
make it probable that it related to Italy; and that 
it was in this season of idle dalliance and festivity, 
that the two princes, who held the destinies of that 
country in their hands, matured the famous league ' 
of Cambray, so disastrous to Venice, and reflecting 
little credit on its projectors, either on the score of 
good faith or sound policy. But to this we shall 
have occasion to return hereafter.** 

At length, after enjoying for four days the splen- 
did hospitality of their royal entertainer, the king 
and queen of Aragon reémbarked, and reached their 
own port of Valencia, after various detentions, on 
the 20th of July, 1507. Ferdinand, having rested 
a short time in his beautiful capital, pressed forward 
to Castile, where his presence was eagerly ex- 
pected. On the borders, he was met by the dukes 
of Albuquerque and Medina Celi, his faithful fol- 
Tower the count of Cifuentes, and many other no- 
bles and cavaljers. He was soon after joined by 
deputies from many of the principal cities in the 
kingdom, and, thus escorted, made his entry into it 
by the way of Monteagudo, on the 21st of August. 
vac: pth, ie 
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How different from the forlorn and outcast condi- 
tion, in which he had quitted the country a short 
year before! He intimated the change in his own 
circumstances, by the greater state and show of au- 
thority which he now assumed. The residue of 
the old Italian army, just arrived under the cele- 
brated Pedro Navarro, count of Oliveto,** preceded 
him on the march; and he was personally attended 
by his alcaldes, alguazils, and kings-at-arms, with 
all the appropriate insignia of royal supremacy. 
At Tortoles he was met by the queen, bis daugh- 
ter, accompanied by Archbishop Ximenes. The 
interview between them had more of pain, than 
pleasure in it. The king was greatly shocked by 
Joanna’s appearance ; for her wild and haggard 
features, emaciated figure, and the mean, squalid 
attire in which she was dressed, made it difficult to 
recognise any trace of the daughter, from whom he 
had been so long separated. She discovered more 
sensibility on seeing him, than she had shown since 
her husband’s death, and henceforth resigned her- 
self to her father’s will with little opposition. She 
was soon after induced by him to change her un- 
suitable residence for more commodious quarters at 
Tordesillas. Her husband’s remains were laid in 
the monastery of Santa Clara, adjoining the palace, 


% King Ferdinand had granted 
him the title and ter F Olive 








recompense ent serv 
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‘Annales de Navarra, tom. ¥. p. —Oviedo, Quincuagen 
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Lag from whose windows she could behold his sep- 
ulchre. From this period, although she survived 
forty-seven years, she never quitted the walls of 
her habitation. And, although her name appeared 
joindy with that of her son, Charles the Fifth, im 
all public acts, she never afterwards could be in- 
duced to sign a paper, or take part in any transac- 
tions of a public nature. She lingered out a half 
century of dreary existence, as completely dead to 
the world, as the remains which slept in the mon- 
astery of Santa Clara beside her.** 
irgoarty From this time the Catholic king exercised an 
fain” authority nearly as undisputed, and far less limited 
end defined than in the days of Isabella. So firm 
did he feel in his seat, indeed, that he omitted to 
obtain the constitutional warrant of cortes. He 
had greatly desired this at the late irregular meet- 
ing of that body. But it broke up, as we have 
seen, without effecting any thing; and, indeed, 
the disaffection of Burgos and some other principal 
cities at that time, must have made the success of 
such an application very doubtful. But the gen- 
eral cordiality, with which Ferdinand was greeted, 
gave no ground for apprehending such a result 
at present. 
Many, indeed, of his partisans objected to any 





ort Somes Te Rebus Gone, fl. ited. together, wit, thoes of hi 
—Poter Martyr, Opus Ej Foanna, in a 
pie 363. —Zarita, Analen; Itt clehre ereciod by Charles V., nese 

Sandoval, that of Ferdinand and Imbella. 
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ntervention of the legislature in this matter, as cmarren 


superfluous ; alleging that he held the regency as 
natural guardian of his daughter, nominated, more- 
‘ever, by the queen’s will, and confirmed by the 
cortes at Toro. These rights, they argued, were 
not disturbed by his resignation, which was a com- 
pulsory act, and had never received any express 
legislative sanction ; and which, in any event, must 
be considered as intended only for Philip’s lifetime, 
and to be necessarily determined with that. 

But, however plausible these views, the irreg- 
ularity of Ferdinand’s proceedings furnished an 
argument for disobedience on the part of discon- 
tented nobles, who maintained, that they knew no 
supreme aothority but that of their queen, Joanna, 
till some other had been sanctioned by the legisla~ 
ture. The whole affair was finally settled, with 
More attention to constitutional forms, in the cor- 
tes held at Madrid, October 6th, 1510, when the 
king took the regular oaths as administrator of the 
realm in his daughter’s name, and as guardian of 
her son.** 


% Zorita, Arales, tom.vi. lib.7, 
cap. 26, 34; lib. 9, exp. 20. 
the ‘boll language of the 
protest of the marquis of Priego, 
Against this assumption of the re- 
gency by the Catholic king. ‘* En 
caso tan grance," he says, “ que 
20 tras do gobernacion do grandes 
Feinos é sefiories juata & razonable 
coma fuera, ¢ erfa que fueramos 
Mamados 4 certificados de ello, 
porque yo ¢ los otros eahalleron 
grandes € Jas ciudades ¢ alcaldes 
Gayores vieranos lo que debia- 
mos hacer & consentir como vasa- 
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Ferdinand’s deportment, on his first return, was 
distinguished by a most gracious clemency, evinced 
not so much, indeed, by any excessive remuneration 
of services, as by the politic oblivion of injuries. 
If he ever alluded to these, it was in a sportive 
way, implying that there was no rancour or ill-will 
at heart. “Who would have thought,” he ex- 
claimed one day to a courtier near him, “ that you 
could so easily abandon your old master, for one so 
young and inexperienced?” “Who would have 
thought,” replied the other with equal blunmess, 
“that my old master would have outlived my 
young one?” 

With all this complaisance, however, the king 
did not neglect precautions for placing his authority 
on a sure basis, and fencing it round so as to screen 
it effectually from the insults, to which it had been 
formerly exposed. He retained in pay most of the 
old Italian levies, with the ostensible purpose of an 
African expedition. He took good care that the 
military orders should hold their troops in constant 
readiness, and that the militia of the kingdom 
should be in condition for instant service. He 
formed a body-guard to attend the royal person on 
all occasions. It consisted at first of only two 
hundred men, armed and drilled after the fashion 
of the Swiss ordonnance, and placed under the 
command of his chronicler, Ayora, an experienced 





treaty of Blois, io, Vite Must. Viroram 
guerantied by p. 982.—Chrénice del Gran Cap. 
fFotot which was to secure hewus- Ran, lb. , capris 

‘easion to the archduke Charles. 
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tmartinet, who made some figure at the defence of onarren 
Salsas. This institution probably was immediate- ——— 


y suggested by the garde du corps of Louis the 
Twelfth, at Savona, which, altogether on a more 
formidable scale indecd, had excited his admiration 
by the magnificence of its appointments and its 
thorough discipline. *” 

Notwithstanding the king’s general popularity, 
there were still a few considerable persons, who 
regarded his resumption of authority with an evil 
eye. Of these, Don Juan Manuel had fled the 
kingdom before his approach, and taken refuge at 
the court of Maximilian, where the counsellors of 
that monarch took good care, that he should not 
acquire the ascendency he had obtained over Philip. 
The duke of Najara, however, still remained in 
Castile, shutting himself up in his fortresses, and 
refusing all compromise or obedience. The king 
without hesitation commanded Navarro to march 
against him with his whole force. Najara was per- 
suaded by his friends to tender his submission, 
without waiting the encounter ; and he surrendered 
his strong-holds to the king, who, after detaining 
them some time in his keeping, delivered them 
over to the duke’s eldest son.* 

With another offender he dealt more sternly. 

7 Zurita, Anules, tom. ri lib. 8 gardes da Roy, ot de seg Geatil- 
Otledo, at Nem. Seka cae (Ghanphds ectoacce?” 
de Hist., tom. vi. Dust. 6.— Ubisupr. 

D’Auton, Hist. de Looys XIL, 
pare 3, chay 
"The Catholic king was very mi- 


ute in his inquiries, according to st 
‘Notony "du fast ot do Fustat dee Analen, tom vi ib 8, cap. 15, 
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This was Don Pedro de Cordova, marquis of 


Priego, who, the reader may remember, when quite 


vr a boy, narrowly, escaped the bloody fate of his 


father, Alonso de Aguilar, in the fatal slaughter of 
the Sierra Vermeja. This nobleman, in common 
with some other Andalusian lords, had taken um- 
brage at the little estimation and favor shown them, 
as they conceived, by Ferdinand, in comparison 
with the nobles of the north; and his temerity 
went so far, as not only to obstruct the proceed- 
ings of one of the royal officers, sent to Cordova 
to inquire. into recent disturbances there, but to 
imprison him in the dungeons of his castle of 
Montilla. 

This outrage on the person of his own servant 
exasperated the king beyond all bounds. He re- 
solved at once to make such an example of the 
offender, as should strike terror into the disaffected 
nobles, and shield the royal authority from the repe- 
tition of similar indignities. As the marquis was 
one of the most potent and extensively allied gran- 
dees in the kingdom, Ferdinand made his prepara- 
tions on a formidable scale, ordering in additicn 
to the regular troops, a levy of all between the 
ages of twenty and seventy throughout Andalusia 
Priego’s friends, alarmed at these signs of the 
gathering tempest, besought him to avert it, if pos- 
sible, by instant concession; and his uncle, the 
Great Captain, urged this most emphatically, as 
the only way of escaping utter ruin. 

The rash young man, finding himself likely to 
receive no support in the unequal contest, accepted 
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the counsel, and hastened to Toledo, to throw caren 


himself at the king’s feet. The indignant monarch, 
however, would not admit him into his presence, 
but ordered him to deliver up his fortresses, and to 
remove to the distance of five leagues from the 
court. The Great Captain soon after sent the king 
an inventory of his nephew's castles and estates, at 
the same time deprecating his wrath, in considera- 
tion of the youth and inexperience of the offender. 

Ferdinand, however, without heeding this, went 
on with his preparations, and having completed 
them, advanced rapidly to the south. When arrived 
at Cordova, he ordered the imprisonment of the 
marquis. A formal process was then instituted 
against him before the royal council, on the charge 
of high treason. He made no defence, but threw 
himself on tho mercy of his sovercign. The court 
declared, that he had incurred the penalty of death, 
but that the king, in consideration of his submis- 
sion, was graciously pleased to commute this for a 
fine of twenty millions of maravedies, perpetual 
banishment from Cordova and its district, and the 
delivery of his fortresses into the royal keeping, 
with the entire demolition of the offending castle of 
Montilla. This last, famous as the birth-place of 
the Great Captain, was one of the strongest and 
most beautiful buildings in all Andalusia.* Sen- 


% ‘ Montiliana,” writes Peter Montilla, for he had been preceptor 
Martyr, “lla atria, que vidiati ali to their young master, who was a 
auande, melto nro, moltoquechore farorite pupil, io jodge from the 
compia omataque, proh dolor! fun- bitter wailings of the kind-hearted 
ditws rai sunt “oes.” | (Opos polagogue over his fue, See 

pist. 405.) He was well epist. 
heinernhe with the lordly halls of 
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tence of death was at the same time pronounced 
against several cavaliers, and other inferior persons 
concerned in the affair, and was immediately ex- 
ecuted. 

The Castilian aristocracy, alarmed and disgusted 
by the severity of a sentence, which struck down 
one of the most considerable of their order, were 
open in their remonstrances to the king, beseeching 
him, if no other consideration moved him in favor 
of the young nobleman, to grant something to the 
distinguished services of his father and his uncle. 
The latter, as well as the grand constable, Velasco, 
who enjoyed the highest consideration at court, 
‘were equally pressing in their solicitations. Ferdi- 
nand, however, was inexorable; and the sentence 
was executed. The nobles chafed in vain; al- 
though the constable expostulated with the king in 
a tone, which no subject in Europe but a Castilian 
grandee would have ventured to assume. Gonsalvo 
coolly remarked, “It was crime enough in Don 
Pedro to be related to me.” *° 

This illustrious man had had good reason to feel, 
before this, that his credit at court was on the wane. 
On his return to Spain, he was received with un- 
bounded enthusiasm by the nation. He was de- 
tained by illness a few days behind the court, and 
his journey towards Burgos to rejoin it, on his 


» Benllss Reyes Catélicos, 
‘MS, cop. 916.—Poter Mertyr 
Opus Epes, ‘epist. 302, 303, 405. 10. —C 
—Giovio, Vite Illost.’ Viroram, lib. 3, cap. oval, 

934. —Zorita, Anales, tom. vi, del Emp. Carlos V., tom. i. p. 13. 
Fis. 3, cap. 20, 91, 23,—Carbajal, 
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recovery, was a triumphal procession the whole cnarzen 
way. The roads were thronged with multitudes so —™* _ 
numerous, that accommodations could scarcely be 
found for them in the towns on the route." For 
they came from the remotest parts of the country, 
all eager to eatch a glimpse of the hero, whose 
name and exploits, the theme of story and of song, 
were familiar to the meanest peasant in Castile, 
In this way he made his entry into Burgos, amid 
the cheering acclamations of the people, and attend- 
ed by a cortége of officers, who pompously dis- 
played on their own persons, and the caparisons of 
their steeds, the rich spoils of Italian conquests. 
The old count of Urefia, his friend, who, with the 
whole court came out by Ferdinand’s orders to 
receive him, exclaimed with a prophetic sigh, as he 
saw the splendid pageant come sweeping by, “ This 
gallant ship, I fear, will require deeper water to ride 
in than she will find in Castile!” * 

Ferdinand showed his usual gracious manners in Ferdisua 
- . Crenka ie 
his reception of Gonsalvo. It was not long, how- wer. 
ever, before the latter found that this was all he 
was to expect. No allusion was made to the 
gtand-mastership. When it was at length brought 
before the king, and he was reminded of his prom- 
ises, he contrived to defer.their performance under 
various pretexts ; until, at length, it became too 
apparent, that it was his intention to evade them 
altogether. 

‘31 Giovio, Vite Tlust. Viroram, MS., cap. 210.—Giovio, Vite I 


v-$82, —Pulgat,Sumario,p. 187. lust Virorum, abi supre— Chak 
‘® Bernaldez, Reyes Catslicos, ca del Gran Capitan, lib. 3, cap. 5. 
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While the Great Captain and his friends were 
filled with an indignation, at this duplicity, which 
they could ill suppress, a circumstance occurred to 
increase the coldness arising in Ferdinand’s mind 
towards his injured subject. This was the pro- 
posed marriage (a marriage which, from whatever 
cause, never took place™) of Gonsalyo’s daughter 
Elvira, to his friend the constable of Castile.” 
Ferdinand had designed to secure her large inher- 
itance to his own family, by an alliance with his 
grandson, Juan de Aragon, son of the archbishop 
of Saragossa. His displeasure, at finding himself 
crossed in this, was further sharpened by the petu- 
lant spirit of his young queen. The constable, 
now a widower, had been formerly married to a 
natural daughter of Ferdinand. Queen Germaine, 
adverting to his intended union with the lady 
Elvira, unceremoniously asked him, “If he did not 
feel it a degradation to accept the hand of a sub- 
ject, after having wedded the daughter of a king?” 
“How can I feel it so,” he replied, alluding to the 


3 Quintana errs in stating that 
Doiia Elvira married the constable. 
‘Espaiioles Célebres, tom. i. p. 
391.) He had two wives, Doiia 
Bhnea de Herrera, and Duiia Ju- 
ana de Aragon, and at his death 
‘was Taid by their side in the church 
of Santa Clara de Medina del 
mur. (Salazar de Mendoza, Dig- 
nidadeo, lid. 3, cap. 21.) Elvira 
murried the count of Cabra. Ul- 
Joa, Vita di Carlo V., fol. 42. 

% Bernardino de Velasco, grand 
eoatable of Castile, he was 
taled, par excellence, succeeded in 
1492 to thatdignity, which became 
hereditary in his family. He was 
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king’s marriage with her, “ when so illustrious an 
example has been set me!” Germaine, who cer- 
tainly could not boast the magnanimity of her pre- 
decessor, was so stung with the retort, that she not 
only never forgave the constable, but extended her 
petty resentment to Gonsalvo, who saw the duke 
of Alva from this time installed in the honors he 
had before exclusively enjoyed, of immediate at- 
tendance on her royal person whenever she ap- 
peared in public.’ 
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However indifferent Gonsalvo may have been to Gossvo 


the little mortifications inflicted by female spleen, 
he could no longer endure his residence at a court, 
where he had lost all consideration with the sove- 
reign, and experienced nothing but duplicity and 
base ingratitude. He obtained leave, without diffi- 
culty, to withdraw to his own estates; where, not 
long after, the king, as if to make some amends for 
the gross violation of his promises, granted him the 
royal city of Loja, not many leagues from Granada. 
It was given to him for life, and Ferdinand had the 
effrontery to propose as a condition of making the 
grant perpetual to his heirs, that Gonsalvo should 
relinquish his claim to the grand-mastership of St. 
Jago. But the latter haughtily answered, “ He 
would not give up the right of complaining of the 
injustice done him, for the finest city in the king’s 
dominions.” * 

From this time he remained on his estates in the 


% Giovio, Vita Magni Gonealvi_p. 284, 285. —Chronica del Gran 
pp, 282, 283, pita, ib 3, esp. 6 — Polga, 
%8 Giovio, Vite Must, Virorum, Sumario, p. 20 
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south, chiefly at Loja, with an occasional residence 
in Granada, where he enjoyed the society of his 
old friend and military instructer, the count of Ten- 
dilla. He found abundant occupation in schemes 
for improving the condition of his tenantry, and of 
the neighbouring districts. He took great interest 
in the fate of the unfortunate Moriscoes, numerous 
in this quarter, whom he shielded as far as possible 
from the merciless grasp of the Inquisition, while 
he supplied teachers and other enlightened means 
for converting them, or confirming them ina pure 
faith. He displayed the same magnificence and 
profuse hospitality in his living that he had al- 
ways done. His house was visited by such in- 
telligent foreigners as came to Spain, and by the 
most distinguished of his countrymen, especially 
the younger nobility and cavaliers, who resorted to 
it, as the best school of high-bred and knightly 
courtesy. He showed a lively curiosity in all that 
was going on abroad, keeping up his information 
by an extensive correspondence with agents, whom 
he regularly employed for the purpose in the prin- 
cipal European courts. When the league of Cam- 
bray was adjusted, the king of France and the 
pope were desirous of giving him the command of 
the allied armies. But Ferdinand had injured him 
too sensibly, to care to see him again at the head 
of a military force in Italy. He was as little de- 
sirous of employing him in public affairs at home, 
and suffered the remainder of his days to pass 
away in distant seclusion; a seclusion, however, 
not unpleasing to himself, nor unprofitable to oth- 
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ers.” The world called it disgrace; and the old CHAPTER 
count of Urefia exclaimed, “ The good ship is -- 
stranded at last, as I predicted!” Not so,” said 
Gonsalvo, to whom the observation was reported, 
“she is still in excellent trim, and waits only the 
rising of the tide, to bear away as bravely as 
ever.” 





3 The inscription on Guiociar 3 ck Spintann ExpailonCelebres, 
dini’s monument, ct, might have been Giovio, 
written on Goneal Vite inte Virrom,, F908. 

* Cabos orencta asi hea ‘Chronica del Gran Capita 


ep.7-9.— Pater M: 
Seo Pignot, Stria della Tosca Efisg, oat. 000: — sie Sat 
na (Pisa, 1813 ) tom, ix. p. 155. Intoria, tom. it. pp. 77, 7+ 
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Tae high-handed measures of Ferdinand, in re- 
gard to the marquis of Priego and some other nobles, 


» excited general disgust among the jealous aristocra- 


cy of Castile. But they appear to have found more 
favor with the commons, who were probably not 
unwilling to see that haughty body humbled, which 
had so often trampled on the rights of its inferiors.* 
As a matter of policy, however, even with the no- 
bles, this course does not seem to have been miscal- 
culated ; since it showed, that the king, whose tal- 
ents they had always respected, was now possessed 


401 his return from Cordova, 
‘he experienced a moat loyal and 
enthusiastic reception from the an- 
cient capital of Andalusia, ‘The 
most iateresting part of the pageant 
‘was te troops of children, gayly 

, who came out to meet 
hhyma, presenting the Keys of the 
city’ aad an imperial crown, afier 
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of power to enforce obedience, and was fully resolv-. 
ed to exert it. 

Indeed, notwithstanding a few deviations, it must 
be allowed that Ferdinand’s conduct on his return 
was extremely lenient and liberal ; more especially, 
considering the subjects of provocation he had sus- 
tained, in the personal insults and desertion of those, 
on whom he had heaped so many favors. History 
affords few examples of similar moderation on the 
restoration of a banished prince, or party. In fact, 
aviolent and tyrannical course would not have been 
agreeable to his character, in which passion, how- 
ever strong by nature, was habitually subjected to 
reason. The present, as it would seem, excessive 
acts of severity are to be regarded, therefore, not as 
the sallies of personal resentment, but as the dic- 
tates of a calculating policy, intended to strike ter- 
ror into the turbulent spirits, whom fear only could 
hold in check. 

To this energetic course he was stimulated, as 
was said, by the counsels of Ximenes. This emi- 
nent prelate had now reached the highest ecclesias- 
tical honors short of the papacy. Soon after Ferdi- 
uand’s restoration, he received a cardinal’s hat from 
Pope Julius the Second ;* and this was followed by 
his appointment to the office of inquisitor general 
of Castile, :n the place of Deza, archbishop of Se- 
ville. The important functions devolved on him by 
these offices, in conjunction with the primacy of 








© He obtained this dignityat the apud Quintanilla, copied from the 
king's solcitation, during. bis visit archives of Alcalh.  Archetyp, 
w |. See Ferdinand’sletter, ‘pend. no. 15. 
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Spain, might be supposed to furnish abundant sub- 
ject and scope for his aspiring spirit. But bis 
views, on the contrary, expanded with every step 
of his elevation, and now fell little short of those of 
an independent monarch. His zeal glowed fiercer 
than ever for the propagation of the Catholic faith. 
Hed he lived in the age of the crusades, he would 
indubitably have headed one of those expeditions 
himself ; for the spirit of the soldier burned strong 
and bright under his monastic weeds.’ Indeed, 
like Columbus, he had formed plans for the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre, even at this late day.‘ But 
his zeal found a better direction in a crusade against 
the neighbouring Moslems of Africa, who had re- 
taliated the wrongs of Granada by repeated de- 
scents on the southern coasts of the Peninsula, call- 
ing in vain for the interference of government. At 
the instigation and with the aid of Ximenes, an 
expedition had been fitted out soon after Isabella’s 
death, which resulted in the capture of Mazarquivir, 
an important port, and formidable nest of pirates, 
on the Barbary coast, nearly opposite Carthagena. 


3+ Ego tamen dom, universas 
ejos actiones comparo,”” ae Al 
vare Gomes, “ magis ad bellica 
exorcitin a natard ef Im esse ju- 


if we may judge from the careful 
aurvey be had’ procured of the 
coast, aa well as his plan of opera- 
tions» ‘The Portoguese monarch 





dice, Brat enim vit anim inviti 
ot sublimis, omniaque in melias ax 
serere conantis.” De Rebus Gee- 
tis, fol. 00. 

‘4 From a lewer of King Eman- 
viel of Portugal, it appears that 
‘Ximenes had endeavoured to inter- 
fet him, together with the kings 
of Aragon sod Eoghan, ia or 
sade to the He oly Jan ‘There 
‘was much method in hia madness, 
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He now meditated a more difficult enterprise, the am. 


sonquest of Oran.* 





This place, situated about a league from the for- Haste 


mer, was one of the most considerable of the M: 
Jem possessions in the Mediterranean, being a prin- 
cipal mart for the trade of the Levant. It contained 
about twenty thousand inhabitants, was strongly 
fortified, and had acquired a degree of opulence by 
its extensive commerce, which enabled it to main 
tain a swarm of cruisers, that swept this inland 
sea, and made fearful depredations on its populous 
-borders.® 

No sooner was Ferdinand quietly established 
again in the government, than Ximenes urged him 
to undertake this new conquest. 
importance, but objected the want of funds. The 
cardinal, who was prepared for this, replied, that 
“he was ready to lend whatever sums were neces- 
sary, and to take sole charge of the expedition, 
leading it, if the king pleased, in person.” Ferdi- 
nand, who had no objection to this mode of making 
acquisitions, more especially as it would open a 
vent for the turbulent spirits of his subjects, readily 
acquiesced in the proposition. 

The enterprise, however disproportionate it might 
seem to the resources of a private individual, was 
not beyond those of the cardinal. He had been 
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past, with a view to this object; although he had 
occasionally broken in upon his appropriations, to 
redeem unfortunate Spaniards, who had been swept 
into slavery. He had obtained accurate surveys of 
the Barbary coast from an Italian engineer named 
Vianelli. He had advised, as to the best mode of 
conducting operations, with his friend Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, to whom, if it had been the king’s pleas- 
ure, he would gladly have intrusted the conduct of 
the expedition. At his suggestion, that post was 
now assigned to the celebrated engineer, Count 
Pedro Navarro.” 

No time was lost in completing the requisite 
preparations. Besides the Italian veterans, levies 
were drawn from all quarters of the country, es- 
pecially from the cardinal’s own diocese. The 
chapter of Toledo entered heartily into his views, 
furnishing liberal supplies, and offering to accom- 
pany the expedition in person. An ample train of 
ordnance was procured, with provisions and military 
stores for the maintenance of an army four months. 
Before the close of spring, in 1509, all was in 
readiness, and a fleet of ten galleys and eighty small- 
er vessels rode in the harbour of Carthagena, hav- 
ing on board a force, amounting in all to four thous- 
and horse, and ten thousand foot. Such were the 
resources, activity, and energy, displayed by a man 
whose life, until within a very few years, had been 
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spent in cloistered solitudes, and in the quiet curren 
practices of religion, and who now, oppressed with ~~. 
infirmities more than usual, had passed the seventieth 
year of his age. 

In accomplishing all this, the cardinal had ex- pe 

veunes. 

perienced greater obstacles than those arising from. 
bodily infirmity or age. His plans had been con- 
stantly discouraged and thwarted by the nobles, 
who derided the idea of “a monk fighting the bat 
tles of Spain, while the Great Captain was left to 
stay at home, and count his beads like a hermit.” 
The soldiers, especially those of Italy, as well as 
their commander Navarro, trained under the ban- 
ners of Gonsalvo, showed ‘little inclination to serve 
under their spiritual leader. The king himself was 
cooled by these various manifestations of discontent. . 
But the storm, which prostrates the weaker spirit. 
serves only to root the stronger more firmly in its 
purpose ; and the genius of Ximenes, rising with 
the obstacles it had to encounter, finally succeeded 
in triumphing over all, in reconciling the king, dis- 
appointing the nobles, and restoring obedience and 
discipline to the army.® 

On the 16th of May, 1509, the fleet weighcd seusm 
anchor, and on the following day reached the African 
port of Mazarquivir. No time was lost in disem- 
barking ; for the fires on the hill-tops showed that 
the country was already in alarm. It was proposed 
to direct the main attack against a lofty height, or 
ridge of land, rising between Mazarquivir and Oran, 
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so near the latter as entirely to command it. At 
the same time, the fleet was to drop down before 
the Moorish city, and by opening a brisk cannon- 
ade, divert the attention of the inhabitants from the 
principal point of assault. 

As soon as the Spanish army had landed, and 
formed in order of battle, Ximenes mounted his 
mule, and rode along the ranks. He was dressed 
in his pontifical robes, witha belted sword at his 
side. A Franciscan friar rode before him, bearing 
aloft the massive silver cross, the archiepiscopal 
standard of Toledo. Around him were other breth- 
ren of the order, wearing their monastic frocks, 
with scimitars hanging from their girdles. As the 
ghostly cavalcade advanced, they raised the trium- 


. Phant hymn of Vezilla regis, until at length the 


cardinal, ascending a rising ground, imposed silence, 
and made a brief, but animated harangue to his 
soldiers. He reminded them of the wrongs they 
had suffered from the Moslems, the devastation of 
their coasts, and their brethren dragged into merci- 
Jess slavery. When he had sufficiently roused their 
resentment against the enemies of their country and 
religion, he stimulated their cupidity by dwelling 
on the golden spoil, which awaited them in the 
opulent city of Oran; and he concluded his dis- 
course by declaring, that he had come to peril his 
own life in the good cause of the Cross, and to lead 
them on to battle, as his predecessors had often 
done before him.® 
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The venerable aspect and heart-stirring elo- 
quence of the primate kindled a deep, reverential 
enthusiasm in the bosoms of his martial audience, 
which showed itself by the profoundest silence. 
The officers, however, closed around him at the 
conclusion of the address, and besought him not to 
expose his sacred person to the hazard of the fight ; 
reminding him, that his presence would probably do 
more harm than good, by drawing off the attention 
of the men to his personal safety, This last con 
sideration moved the cardinal, who, though reluct- 
antly, consented to relinquish the command to Na- 
varro, and, efter uttering his parting benediction 
over the prostrate ranks, he withdrew to the neigh- 
bouring fortress of Mazarquivir. 

The day was now far spent, and dark clouds of 
the enemy were seen gathering along the tops of 
the sierra, which it was proposed first to attack. 
Navarro, seeing this post so strongly occupied, 
doubted whether his men would be able to carry it 
before nightfall, if indeed at all, without previous 
rest and refreshment, after the exhausting labors of 
the day. He returned, therefore, to Mazarquivir, 
to take counsel of Kimenes, The latter, whom he 
found at his devotions, besought him “ not to falter 
at this hour, but to go forward in God’s name, since 
both the blessed Saviour and the false prophet 
Mahomet conspired to deliver the enemy into his 
hands.” The soldier’s scruples vanished before the 
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intrepid bearing of the prelate, and, returning to the 
army, he gave instant orders to advance. 

Slowly and silently the Spanish troops began 
their ascent up the steep sides of the sierra, under 
the friendly cover of a thick mist, which, rolling 
heavily down the skirts of the hills, shielded them 
for a time from the eye of the enemy. As soon as 
they emerged from it, however, they were saluted 
with showers of balls, arrows, and other deadly 
missiles, followed by the desperate charges of the 
Moors, who, rushing down, endeavoured to drive 
back the assailants. But they made no impression 
on the long pikes and deep ranks of the latter, 
which remained unshaken as a rock. Still the 
numbers of the enemy, fully equal to those of the 
Spaniards, and the advantages of their position 
enabled them to dispute the ground with fearful ob- 
stinacy. Atlength, Navarro got a small battery of 
heavy guns to operate on the flank of the Moors. 
The effect of this movement was soon visible. The 
exposed sides of the Moslem column, finding no 
shelter from the deadly volleys, were shaken and 
thrown into disorder. The confusion extended to 
the leading files, which now, pressed heavily by the 
iron array of spearmen in the Christian van, began 
to give ground. Retreat was soon quickened into 
a disorderly flight. The Spaniards pursued; many 
of them, especially the raw levies, breaking their 
ranks, and following up the flying foe without the 
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least regard to the commands or menaces of their 
officers; a circumstance which might have proved 
fatal, had the Moors had strength or discipline to 
rally. As it was, the scattered numbers of the 
Christians, magnifying to the eye their real force, 
served only to inerease the panic, and accelerate 
the speed of the fugitives. " . 

While this was going on, the fleet had anchored 
before the city, and opened a very heavy cannon- 
ade, which was answered with equal spirit from 
sixty pieces of artillery which garnished the fortifi- 
cations. The troops on board, however, made good 
their landing, and soon joined themselves to their 
victorious countrymen, descending from the sierra. 
They then pushed forward in all haste towards 
Oran, proposing to carry the place by escalade. 
They were poorly provided with ladders, but the 
desperate energy of the moment overleaped every 
obstacle ; and planting their long pikes against the 
walls, or thrusting them into the crevices of the 
stones, they clambered up with incredible dexterity, 
although they were utterly unable to repeat the 
feat the next day in cold blood. The first who 
gained the summit was Sousa, captain of the cardi- 
nal’s guard, who, shouting forth ‘St. Jago and 
Ximenes,” unfurled his colors, emblazoned with the 
primate’s arms on one side, and the Cross on the 
other, and planted them on the battlements. Six 
other banners were soon seen streaming from the 
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ramparts ; and the soldiers leaping into the town got 
possession of the gates, and threw them open to 
their comrades. The whole army now rushed in, 
sweeping every thing before it. Some: few of the 
Moors endeavoured to make head against the tide, 
but most fled into the houses and mosques for pro- 
tection. Resistance and flight were alike unavail- 
ing No mercy was shown ; no respect for age or 
sex, and the soldiery abandoned themselves to all 
the brutal license and ferocity, which seem to stain 
religious wars above every other. It was in vain 
Navarro called them off. They returned like blood- 
hounds to the slaughter, and never slackened, till at 
last wearied with butchery, and gorged with the 
food and wine found in the houses, they sunk down 
to sleep promiscuously in the streets and public 
squares. '? 

The sun, which on the preceding morning had 
shed its rays on Oran, flourishing in all the pride of 
commercial opulence, and teeming with a free and 
industrious population, next rose on it a captive 
city, with its ferocious conquerors stretched in 
slumber on the heaps of their slaughtered victims.” 
No less than four thousand Moors were said to have 
fallen in the battle, and from five to eight thousand 
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were made prisoners. The loss of the Christians 
was inconsiderable. As soon as the Spanish com- 
mander had taken the necessary measures for 
cleansing the place from its foul and dismal im= 
purities, he sent to the cardinal, and invited him to 
take possession of it. The latter embarked on 
board his galley, and, as he coasted along the 
margin of the city, and saw its gay pavilions and 
sparkling minarets reflected in the waters, his soul 
swelled with satisfaction at the glorious acquisition 
he had made for Christian Spain. It seemed in- 
credible, that a town so strongly manned and forti- 
fied, should have been carried so easily. 

As Ximenes landed and entered the gates, at- 
tended by his train of monkish brethren, he was 
hailed with thundering acclamations by the army as 
the true victor of Oran, in whose behalf Heaven 
had condescended to repeat the stupendous miracle 
of Joshua, by stopping the sun in his career." But 
the cardinal humbly disclaiming all merits of his 
own, was heard to repeat aloud the sublime lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, “ Non nobis, Domine, non 
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nobis,” while he gave his benedictions to the sol- 
diery. He was then conducted to the alcazar, and 
the keys of the fortress were put into his hand. 
The spoil of th captured city, amounting, as was 
said, to half a million of gold ducats, the fruit of 
Jong successful trade and piracy, was placed at his 
disposal for distribution. But that which gave 
most joy to his heart was the liberation of three 
hundred Christian captives, languishing in the dun- 
geons of Oran. A few hours after the surrender, 
the mezuar of Tremecen arrived with a powerful 
reinforcement to its relief; but instantly retreated 
on learning the tidings. Fortunate, indeed, was it, 
that the battle had not been deferred to the suc- 
ceeding day. This, which must be wholly ascribed 
to Ximenes, was by most referred to direct inspira- 
tion. Quite as probable an explanation may be 
found in the boldness and impetuous enthusiasm 
of the cardinal’s character.” 

The conquest of Oran opened unbounded scope 
to the ambition of Ximenes; who saw in imagina- 
tion the banner of the Cross floating triumphant 
from the walls of every Moslem city on the Medi- 
terranean. He experienced, however, serious im- 
pediments to his further progress. Navarro, accus- 
tomed to an independent command, chafed in his 
present subordinate situation, especially under a 
spiritual leader, whose military science he justly 
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held in contempt. He was a rude, unlettered sol- 
dier, and bluntly spoke his mind to the primate. 
He told him, “ his commission under him termi- 
nated with the capture of Oran; that two generals 
were too many in one army; that the cardinal 
should rest contented with the laurels he had al- 
ready won, and, instead of playing the king, go 
home to his flock, and leave fighting to those to 
whom the trade belonged.” * 

But what troubled the prelate more than this in- 
solence of his general, was a letter which fell into 
his hands, addressed by the king to Count Navarro, 
in which he requested him to be sure to find some 
pretence for detaining the cardinal in Africa, as 
long as his presence could be made any way ser- 
viceable. Ximenes had good reason before to feel 
that the royal favor to him flowed from selfishness, 
rather than from any personal regard. The king 
had always wished the archbishopric of Toledo for 
his favorite, and natural son, Alfonso of Aragon. 
After his return from Naples, he importuned Xime- 
nes to resign his see, and exchange it for that of 
Saragossa, held by Alfonso ; till, at length, the in- 
dignant prelate replied, ‘“ that he would never 
consent to barter away the dignities of the church ; 
that if his Highness pressed him any further, he 
would indeed throw up the primacy, but it should 
be to bury himself in the friar’s cell from which 


the queen had originally called him.” Ferdinand, 
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who, independently of the odium of such a pro- 
ceeding, could ill afford to part with so able a min- 
ister, knew his inflexible temper too well ever to 
resume the subject.!7 

With some reason, therefore, for distrusting the 
good-will of his sovereign, Ximenes put the worst 
possible construction on the expressions in his let- 
ter. He saw himself a mere tool in Ferdinand’s 
hands, to be used so long as occasion might serve, 
with the utmost indifference to his own interests 
or convenience. These humiliating suspicions, to- 
gether with the arrogant bearing of his general, 
disgusted him with the further: prosecution of the 
expedition ; while he was confirmed in his purpose 
of returning to Spain, and found an obvious apology 
for it in the state of his own health, too infirm to 
encounter, with safety, the wasting heats of an 
Aftican summer. 

Before his departure, he summoned Navarro and 
his officers about him, and, after giving them much 
good counsel respecting the government and de- 
fence of their new acquisitions, he placed at their 
disposal an ample supply of funds and stores, for 
the maintenance of the army several months. He 
then embarked, not with the pompous array and 
circumstance of a hero retuming from his conquests, 
but with a few domestics only, in an unarmed gal- 
ley, showing, as it were, by this very act, the good 
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effects of his enterprise, in the security which it 
brought to the before perilous navigation of these 
inland seas."® 

Splendid preparations were made for his recep- 

tion in Spain, and he was invited to visit the court 
at Valladolid, to receive the homage and public tes- 
timonials due to his eminent services. But his 
ambition was of too noble a kind to be dazzled by 
the false lights of an ephemeral popularity. He 
had too much pride of character, indeed, to allow 
room for the indulgence of vanity. He declined 
these compliments, and hastened without loss of 
time to his favorite city of Alcalé. There, too, the 
eitizens, anxious to do him honor, turned out under 
-arms to receive him, and made a breach in the 
walls, that he might make his entry in a style wor 
thy of a conqueror. But this also he declined, 
choosing to pass into the town by the regular ave- 
nue, with no peculiar circumstance attending his 
entrance, save only a small train of camels, led by 
African slaves, and laden with gold and silver plate 
from the mosques of Oran, and a precious collection 
of Arabian manuscripts, for the library of his infant 
university of Alcala. =” 

He showed similar modesty and simplicity in his 
deportment and conversation. He made no allu- 
sion to the stirring scenes in which he had been so 
gloriously eagaged ; and, if others made any, turned 
the discourse into some other channel, particularly 
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to the condition of his college, its discipline, anc 
literary progress, which, with the great project for 
the publication of his famous Polyglot Bible, seemed 
now almast wholly to absorb his attention. * 

His first care, however, was to visit the families 
in his diocese, and minister consolation and relief, 
which he did in the most benevolent manner, to 
those who were suffering from the loss of friends, 
whether by death or absence, in the late campaign. 
Nor did he in his academical retreat lose sight of 
the great object which had so deeply interested 
him, of extending the empire of the Cross over 
Africa. From time to time he remitted supplies for 
the maintenance of Oran; and he lost no oppor- 
tunity of stimulating Ferdinand to prosecute his- 
conquests, 

The Catholic king, however, felt too sensibly the 
importance of his new possessions to require such 
admonition; and Count Pedro Navarro was furnished 
with ample resources of every kind, and, above all, 
with the veterans formed under the eye of Gonsalvo 
de Cordova. Thus placed on an independent field 
of conquest, the Spanish general was not slow in 
pushing his advantages. His first enterprise was 
against Bugia, whose king, at the head of a power- 
ful army, he routed in two pitched battles, and got 
possession of his flourishing capital. Algiers, Ten- 
nis, Tremecen, and other cities on the Barbary 
coast, submitted one after another to the Spanish 
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arms. The inhabitants were received as vassals caaptsn 


of the Catholic king, engaging to pay the taxes 
usually imposed by their Moslem princes, and to 
serve him in war, with the addition of the whim- 
sical provision, so often found in the old Granadine 
treaties, to attend him in cortes. They guarantied, 
moreover, the liberation of all Christian captives in 
their dominions ; for which the Algerines, however, 
took care to indemnify themselves, by extorting the 
full ransom from their Jewish residents. It was of 
little moment to the wretched Israelite which party 
won the day, Christian or Mussulman ; he was sure 
to be stripped in either case.” 

On the 26th of July, 1510, the ancient city of 
Tripoli, after a most bloody and desperate defence, 
surrendered to the arms of the victorious general, 
whose name had now become terrible along the 
whole northern borders of Africa. In the following 
month, however, he met with a serious discomfiture 
in the island of Gelves, where four thousand of his 
men were.slain or made prisoners.*! This check 
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in the brilliant career of Count Navarro, put a final 
stop to the progress of the Castilian arms in Africa 
under Ferdinand.* 

The results already obtained, however, were of 
great importance, whether we consider the value of 
the acquisitions, being some of the most opulent 
marts on Yhe Barbary coast, or the security gained 
for commerce, by sweeping the Mediterranean of 
the pestilent hordes of marauders, which had so 
long infested it. Most of the new conquests es- 
caged from the Spanish crown in later times, through 
the imbecility or indolence of Ferdinand’s succes- 
sors. The conquests of Ximenes, however, were 
placed in so strong a posture of defence, as to resist 
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58 The reader may feel some cu- 
riosity respecting the fate of count 
Ped:o Navarro, He soon after this 
went to Italy, where he held a 
high command, and maintained his 
reputation in the wars of that coun- 
try, until he was taken by tho 
Freach in the great battle of Ra- 
yenia. Through the carelesaness 
or elngos of Ferdinand he was 
permitted to languirh in eaptivity, 
{ill be took his revenge by enlisting 
in the service of the French mon- 
arct. Before doing this, however, 
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‘and formally renoanced he allegi- 
ance tothe Catholic king ; of whom, 
boing s Navarese by birth, he was 
not a native subject. He unforta- 
nately fell into the hands of his 
‘own countrymen in ono of the aub- 
sequent actions in Italy, ind was 
imprisoned at Naples, ir Castel 
Nuovo, which he had himself for- 
merly gained from the French. 
Here he soon afier died ; if we are 
te beliove Brantéme, being pri- 
‘vately despatched by command of 
Charles V.; or, aa other writers 
intimate, by his own hand, His 
remains, firat deposited in an ob- 
scare comer of the chirch of 
Santa Maria, were afterwards re- 
moved to the chapel of the great 
Gonsalvo, and a superb mausoleum 
was erected over them by. the 
ince of Sesea, grandson of the 
Pero. Gomez, ‘De Rebus Gest, 
124.— Alleson, Annales de 
‘Navarra, tom. v. pp. 226, $89, 406. 
—Branttme, Vieo des’ Hommes 
Ilustres, disc. 9.— Giovio, Vite 
Dust, Virorum, pp. 100-193. 
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every attempt for their recovery by the enemy, and 
to remain permanently incorporated with the Span- 
ish:empire. * 

This illustrious prelate, in the. mean while, was 
basily oecupied, in his retirement at Alcal4 de Hen- 
ares with watching over the interests and rapid 
deve.opement of his infant university. This insti 
tution was too important in itself, and exercised toc 
large an influence over the intellectual progress of 
the country, to. pass unnoticed in a history of the 
present reign. 

As far back as 1497, Ximenes had conceived the 
idea of establishing a university in the ancient town 

. of Alcald, where the salubrity of the air, and the 
sober, tranquil complexion of the scenery, on the 
beautiful borders of the Henares, seemed well suit- 


33 Ximenes continued to watch 
over the city which he had so val- 
iantly won, long after his death. 
He never failed to be present in 
seasons of extraordinary perl. At 
tthe gaunt, gigantic figure of 
s monk, pees Bite whe of hie 
order, and wearing a cardinal's hat, 
‘was seen, sometines stalking along 
the battlements at midnight, and, at 
others, mounted o a white charger 
and brandishing + naked sword in 
the thick of the fight. His last 
appearance was in 1043, whoo 
Oran was closely beleaguered by 
the Algerines. A sentinel on duty 
saw a figure moving along the 
parapet one clear, moonliaht night, 
dressed in a Franciscan frock, with 
2 general's baton in his hand. As 
#200 as it was hailed by the terri- 
fied soldier, it called to him to 
“tell the garrisin to be of 
‘heart, for the exemy should not 
prevail against them.” Having 
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uttered these words, the apparition 
vanished without ceremony. It 
repeated jis visit in the same man 
ner on the following night, and, 
few days after, its assurance was 
terified by the total discomfitnre of 
the Algerines, in a bloody battle 
under the walls. See the evidence 
of these vari ritions, a8 ¢ol- 
lected, for the edification’ of the 
court of Rome, by that prince of 
miracle-mongers, Quintanilla. (Ar 
hetypo, pp, 317, 995, 928, 
Bishop Fiéchier appears to have no 
. the ruth of these 
(Histoire do 

















Ueed: and is’ Spanish garrion 


ood and population were transferred to 


the neighbouring city of Mazarqui- 
vir. 
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ed to academic study and meditation. He even 
went so far as to obtain plans at this time for nis 
buildings from a celebrated architect. Other en- 
gagements, however, postponed the commencement 
of the work till 1500, when the cardinal himself laid 
the corner-stone of the principal college, with a 
solemn ceremonial, ** and invocation of the blessing 
of Heaven on his designs. From that hour, amidst 
all the engrossing cares of church and state, he 
never lost sight of this great object. When at Al- 
cali, he might be frequently scen on the ground, 
with the rule in his hand, taking the admeasure- 
ments of the buildings, and stimulating the industry 
of the workmen by seasonable rewards.** 

The plans were too extensive, however, to admit 
of being speedily accomplished. Besides the prin- 
cipal college of San Ildefonso, named in honor of 
the patron saint of Toledo, there were nine others, 
together with an hospital for the reception of in- 
valids at the university. These edifices were built 
in the most substantial manner, and such parts as 
admitted of it, as the libraries, refectories, and 
chapels, were finished with elegance, and even 
splendor. The city of Alcal4 underwent many im- 
portant and expensive alterations, in order to render 
it more worthy of being the seat of a great and 


Te cunom, familias the sborred on thi oration, where it 

preeont day, of depositing coins is noticed as of ancient “ieaze, more 

‘and other tokens, with inscriptions Ag Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, 
ting the names of the architect fel. 28. 

and founder and date of the build- ® Fiéchier, Histoire de Xime 

ing, under the comer-stone, was née, p. 507. 
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flourishing university. The stagnant water was 
carried off by drains, the streets were paved, old 
buildings removed, and new and spacious avenues 
thrown open. * 

At the expiration of eight years, the cardinal had 
the satisfaction of seeing the whole of his vast de- 
sign completed, and every apartment of the spacious 
pile carefully furnished with all that was requisite 
for the comfort and accommodation of the student. 
It was, indeed, a noble enterprise, more particularly 
when viewed as the work of a private individual. 
As such it raised the deepest admiration in Francis 
the First, when he visited the spot, a few years after 
the cardinal’s death. ‘Your Ximenes,” said he, 
‘has executed more than I should have dared to con- 
ceive; he has done, with his single hand, what in 
France it has cost a line of kings to accomplish.” *” 

The erection of the buildings, however, did not 
terminate the labors of the primate, who now as- 
sumed the task of digesting a scheme of instruction 
and discipline for his infant seminary. In doing 
this, he sought light wherever it was to be found ; 
and borrowed many useful hints from the venerable 
university of Paris. His system was of the most 
enlightened kind, being directed to call all the 


% Oniedo, Quinenagenss, MS. cardinal of too great_a passion 
— Robles, Vidade Ximenez, cap. for building ; and-punningly said, 
iB, -Guinteli, Aschctapoy ps cThe ented of Teo Wed ere? 
178. —Colmenar, Delices de 'E. had a bishop of grester edjicarom 

ne, tom. ii. pp. 308~310.— in every sense, than Ximenes.”” 
Navagioro, Visgzio, fol. 7,— who Fléchier, Histoire de Ximenés, p. 
peuocs panicukily the 'igrary, 807- 
iri et Latini &t spit Gomer, De Rebus Gents, 


The good people accused the 
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rart powers of the student into action, and not to leave 





him a mere passive recipient in the hands of his 
teachers. Besides daily recitations and lectures, he 
was required to take part in public examinations 
and discussions, so conducted as to prove effectually 
his talent and acquisitions. In these gladiatorial 
displays, Ximenes took the deepest interest, and 
often encouraged the generous emulation of the 
scholar by attending in person. 

Two provisions may be noticed as characteristic 
of the man. One, that the salary of a professor 
should be regulated by the number of his disciples. 
Another, that every professor should be reéligible at 
the expiration of every four years. It was impos- 
sible, that any servant of Ximenes should sleep on 
his post.* 

Liberal foundations were made for indigent stu- 
dents, especially in divinity. Indeed, theological 
studies, or rather such a general course of study as 
should properly enter into the education of a Chris 
tian minister, was the avowed object of the insti- 
tution. For the Spanish clergy up to this period, 
as before noticed, were too often deficient in the 
mest common elements of learning. But in this 
preparatory discipline, the comprehensive mind of 
Ximenes embraced nearly the whole circle of sci- 
ences taught in other universities. Out of the 
forty-two chaits, iadeed, twelve only were dedica- 
ted to divinity and the canon law; while fourteen 
were appropriated to grammar, rhetoric, and the 


88 Gomes, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 89-84. 
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ancient classics; studies, which probably found es- coarree 


pecial favor with the cardinal, as furnishing the 
only keys to a correct criticism and interpretation 
of the Scriptures.” 

Having completed his arrangements, the cardinal 
sought the most competent agents for carrying his 
plans into execution; and this indifferently from 
abroad and at home. His mind was too lofty for 
narrow local prejudices, and the tree of knowledge, 
he knew, bore fruit in every clime.” He took 
especial care, that the emolument should be suffi- 
cient to tempt talent from obscurity, and from 
quarters however remote, where it was to be found 
In this he was perfectly successful, and we find the 
university catalogue at this time inscribed with the 
names of the most distinguished scholars in their 
various departments, many of whom we are en- 
abled to appreciate by the enduring memorials of 
erudition, which they have bequeathed to us.” 


9 Naragiero says, it was pre- _% Lampillas, in his asual patri- 


veribed the lecteres ‘should be in 
Latin. Viaggio, fol. 7.— Robles, 
Vida de Ximenes, cap. 1 

OF these pruestorships six were 
‘appropriated to theology; six to 
exgon law; four b medicite ; one to 
anatomy; one tosurgery ; eight to 
the aris, as they were called, em- 
bracing logic, piysics, and meta- 
physics ; one to ethics ; one tomath- 
ematics; four to the. ancient lan- 
guages; fourto rhetoric; and six to 

rammir. One ia struck with the 
Usproportion of the mathematical 
studies to the rest. Though an 
important part «f general educa- 
tion, and consequently of the course 
embraced in mast universities, it 
had too little reference to a reli- 
gious one, to finé much favor with 
the cardinal. 
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tie vein, stoutly maintains. that 
the chairs of the university were 
ail supplid ty native Spaniard, 
“<Trovd in Spagna,” he. says of 
the ‘cardinals fina quelle els 
copia di grandi uomini, quali richie- 
deva la grande impresa,” &e 
(LetterataraSpagnusla, "ton. i. 
parts 2y_p. 1000) “Alvar, Gum 
who flourished two centuries ear: 
eryand personally knew the profes: 
sora, ia the betier authority. De 
Rebus Gestis, fol. 80-82. 

I'L, Marineo, Cosas Memora- 
bles, fol. 13. 

‘Alvaro Gomez knew several of 
these savans, whose scholarshiy 
(and he was a competent judge) 
he notices with liberal panegytic. 
‘De Rebus Gestis, fol. 80 et seq. 
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In July, 1508, the cardinal received the welcome 
intelligence, that his academy was opened for the 
‘admission of pupils; and in the following month 
the first lecture, being on Aristotle’s Ethics, was 
publicly delivered. Students soon flocked to the 
new university, attracted by the reputation of its 
professors, its ample apparatus, its thorough system 
of instruction, and above all, its splendid patronage, 
and the high character of its founder. We have 
no information of their number in Ximenes's life- 
time; but it must have been very considerable, since 
no less than seven thousand came out to receive 
Francis the First, on his visit to the university, 
within twenty years after it was opened.** 

Five ycars after this period, in 1513, King Ferdi- 
nand, in an excursion made for the benefit of his 
declining health, paid a visit to Alealé. Ever since 
his return from Oran, the cardinal, disgusted with 
public life, had remained with a few brief excep- 
tions in his own diocese, devoted solely to his per- 
sonal and professional duties. It was with proud 
satisfaction that he now received his sovereign, and 
exhibited to him the noble testimony of the great 
objects, to which his retirement had been con- 
secrated The king, whose naturally inquisitive 
mind no illness could damp, visited every part of 
the establishment, and attended the examinations, 
and listened to the public disputations of the 
scholars with interest. With little learning of his 
own, he had been made too often sensible of his 


3% Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. 8, eap. 17. 
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deficiencies not to appreciate it in others. His 
acute perception readily discerned the immense 
benefit to his kingdom, and the glory conferred on 
his reign by the labors of his ancient minister, and 
he did ample justice to them in the unqualified 
terms of his commendation. 

It was on this occasion that the rector of San 
Ildefonso, the head of the university, came out to 
receive the king, preceded by his usual train of 
attendants, with their maces, or wands of office. 
The royal guard, at this exhibition, called out to 
them to lay aside these insignia, as unbecoming any 
subject in the presence of his sovereign. “Not 
so,” said Ferdinand, who had the good sense to 
perceive that majesty could not be degraded by its 
homage to letters; ‘not so ;' this is the seat of the 
Muses, and those, who are initiated in their myste 
ries, have the best right to reign here.” * 

In the midst of his pressing duties, Ximenes 
found time for the execution of another work, 
which would alone have been sufficient to render 
his name immortal in the republic of letters. This 
was his famous Bible, or Complutensian Polyglot, 
as usually termed, from the place where it was 
printed." It was on the plan, first conceived by 
Origen, of exhibiting in one view the Scriptures in 





3 Gomes, De Rebar Gents, Epis, epat, 954.) |Theno ire 
fol. ‘erent doubts were uttered before 
"The reader will rondly call bed gained ita Iierary celebrity, 
mind the familiar aneodote of King L. Marineo derives the name Com- 
Charles and Dr. Busby. plutum from the abundant fruitful- 
34“ Alcala do Tedacee,"* eaye ness of the evil, yamplumiento 
Martyn one of his eary eter, que tone) de cada cosa.”” Cosas 
{que dicitur esse Complutum. Memorables, fol. 18. 
Sit, vel ne, nil mihi care.” (Opus 
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their various ancient languages. It was a work of 
surpassing difficulty, demanding an extensive amd 
critical acquaintance with the most ancient, and 
consequently the rarest manuscripts. The charae- 
ter and station of the cardinal afforded him, it is 
true, uncommon facilities. The precious collection 
of the Vatican was liberally thrown open to him, 
especially under Leo the Tenth, whose munificent 
spirit delighted in the undertaking." He obtained 
copies, in like manner, of whatever was of value in 
the other libraries of Italy, and, indeed, of Europe 
generally ; and Spain supplied him with editions of 
the Old Testament of great antiquity, which had 
been treasured up by the banished Israelites. * 
Some idea may be formed of the lavish expenditure 
in this way, from the fact that four thousand gold 
crowns were paid for seven foreign manuscripts; 
which, however, came too late to be of use in the 
compilation. ” 

The conduct of the work was intrusted to nine 
scholars, well skilled in the ancient tongues, as most 
of them had evinced by works of critical acuteness 
and erudition. After the labors of the day, these 





35 Ximenes acknowledges his 
obligations to his Holiness, io par 
ticular for the Greek MSS, ‘At 

jue ex ipsis [exemplaribus] quidem 
eect Sanctitati tue debemus ; qui 
ex isti A postelicd bibliotheca anti- 
quissinos tam Veteris quam Novi 
codices perjunn, humane ad noe 
misisi.”” Biblia Polygiouta, (Com- 
pluti, 1514~17,) Prologo. 
“ Maximam,"’ says the eardi. 
nol in his Preface, « 
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laboris nostr: 
parten in eo precipue fuisse verea- 
tam; ut et virorum ia linguarum 


cognitione eminentissimorum oper’ 
tuteremur, et castigatissima omni 
ex parte vetustiseimaque exemplar 
ia pro archetypis haberemus ; quo- 
rum quidem, tam Hebreorom quam 
Grecorum ac Latinorum, multipli- 
em copiam, variis ex locis, non 
tine sume labore eunquisivraus.”* 
Biblia Polyglotta, Compluti, Pro- 





loge. 
Gomer, De Rebua Geaiin, fol. 
39.—Quinuanilla, Archetypo, bb. 
3B, cap. 10. 
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learned sages were accustomed to meet, in order to ousren 
settle the doubts and difficulties which had arisen in —-— 


the course of their researches, and, in short, to com- 
pare the results of their observations. Ximenes, 
who, however limited his attainments in general 
literature, * was an excellent biblical critic, fre- 
quently presided, and took a prominent part in 
these deliberations. “Lose no time, my friends,” 
he would:say, ‘in the prosecution of our glorious 
work ; lest, in the casualties of life, you should lose 
your patron, or I have to lament the loss of those, 
whose services are of more price in my eyes than 
wealth and worldly honors.” * 


The difficulties of the undertaking were sensibly Digeunes 


increased by those of the printing. The art was 
then in its infancy, and there were no types in 
Spain, if indeed in any part of Europe, in the ori- 
ental character. Ximenes, however, careful to have 
the whole executed under his own eye, imported 
artists from Germany, and had types cast in the 


3 Martyr sporks of Ximenes, in some account, Lopes. de Zuitiga, a 
one of hia episles, ex ‘doctrink controversialist of Erasmus, 
fingular oppletun."! (Opus Epist, tholomen do Castro, the famous 

iat, 108.) e with more Greek Demetrius Gretensis, and 
distrust io another; ** Aiunt essa Juan de Vergara ;—all thorough 
linguists, especially in the Greek 
and Latin. ‘To these were joined 
y Paulo Coronel, Alfonoo a phy: 
when he had better knowledge of cian, and Alfonso Zamora, convert- 

im, hk im 4 Jew and failiar with the 
3 Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. oriental languages, Zamora has 

: ‘Comex, De Rebus the merit of he philological come 

pilations relative to the Hebrew 
employed in the and Chaldaic, in the last volume. 
compilation wore the venerable Le- idem auct. ut eupma; et Suma de 
Drija, the learned Nufier, or Pin. In Vida de Cimuerve, MS. 
iano, of whom the reader has had 
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varivus languages required, in his founderies at 
Alcala. ® 

The work when completed occupied six volumes 
folio ;*" the first four devoted to the Old Testament, 
the fifth to the New; the last containing a Hebrew 
and Chaldaic vocabulary, with other elementary 
treatises of singular labor and learning. It was not 
brought to an end till 1517, fifteen years after its 
commencement, and a few months only before the 
death of its illustrious projector. Alvaro Gomez 
relates, that he had often heard John Broccario, tne 
son of the printer, say, that when the last sheet 
was struck off, he, then a child, was dressed in his 
best attire, and sent with a copy to the cardinal. 
The latter, as he took it, raised his eyes to Heaven, 
and devoutly offered up his thanks, for being spared 
to the completion of this good work. Then, turn- 
ing to his friends who were present, he said, that 
“of all the acts which distinguished his admi 
tration, there was none, however arduous, better 
entitled to their congratulation than this.” 











Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib. — Gomer, De Rebus Gettis, fol. 


3, eap. 10. 

aT Phe work was originally put 
at the extremely low price of six 
duca's and a half a copy. (Biblia 
Polgslowta Compluti Brafix.) As 
only 600. copica, howerer, were 
struck off, it has become exceed- 
ingly rare and valuable. According 
to Bonet, it has been sold as high 
as £6: 

‘41 © Tndustrid et solerti. honora- 
bilis viri Arnaldi Guillelmi de Bro- 
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part devoted to the Old Tee- 
tament contains the Hebrew ongin- 
alwith the Latin Vulgate, the Sep- 
and the Chaldac 
Latin translations 
ara. The 
< printed in the 
original Greek, with the Vuleate , 
of Jerome. Afier the completion 
of this work, the eardival projected 
an edition of Aristotle on the same 
which was unfortunaiely de- 
| by hia death. Ibid.,fol. 39 
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This is not the place, if [ were competent, to 
discuss the merits of this great work, the reputa- 


tion of which is familiar to every scholar. 


Critics, 


indeed, have disputed the antiquity of the manu- 
scripts used in the compilation, as well as the cor- 


rectuess and value of the emendations.“ 


Unfortu- 


nately, the destruction of the original manuscripts, 
in a manner which forms one of the most whimsical 
anecdotes in literary history, makes it impossible to 


settle the question satisfactorily." 


Undoubtedly, 


inany blemishes may be charged on it, necessarily 
incident to an age when the science of criticism 
was imperfectly understood,“ and the stock of ma- 


4 The principal controversy on 
this subject, was carried on in Ger- 
many between Wetstein and Goe- 
x: the former mpugning, the It- 
ter defending the Complutensian 
Bible. The cautious and did 
Michaelis, whese pre} ions 
appear ta hare heen on tha side of 

joeze, decides eltimately, after his 
own examninaticn, in favor of Wet- 
stein, as regards the value of the 
MSS, employed; not however as 
relates to the grave charge of wil- 
fully sccommolating the Greek 
text to the Vulgate. See the 
grounds and merits of the contco- 
versy, apud Michaelis, Introduction 
to the New Teament, translated 
by Marsh, vol. i. part 1, chap. 12, 
vec. 1; part 2, notes, 

4 Professor Moldenhauer, of 
Germany, visitel Alcalé in 1764, 
for tho interesting. purpose of ox- 
‘mining the MSS. used in the 
Complutensian Polyglot. He there 
Jearned that they had all been dis- 
posed of, as so much wusie paper, 
(memtranas. inwtiles) by the libra: 
finn of that tims to 8 rocket-maker 
of the town, who soon worked 
them uo in the regular way of his 
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vocation! He assigns no reason 
for doubting the rath of the story. 
The name of the librarian, unfor- 
tunately, is not recorded, It would 
have been as imperishable aa that 
of Omar, Marsh's Michaelis, vol. 
it part 1 chap. 12, sec. 1, no 
‘The celebrated text of 
three Ww .”” formerly cited 
in the Trinitarian controversy, and 
which Porson so completely over- 
turued, reste in parton what 
Gibbon alts the honest bigotry 
of the Complutensian editors.” 
One of the three Greek mana- 
scripts, in which that text is found, 
is a forgery from the Polyglot of 
Alcala, according to Mr. Norton, 
im his recent work, “The Evid 
ces of the Genuineness of the Goo- 
Is,”” (Boston, 1837, vol li- 
pels,” (Be 1837, vol. i. Addi 
tional Notes, p. xxxix.), —a work 
which few can be fully compe- 
tent to criticize, but which no per- 
son ean peruse without confessing 
the acuteness and strength of ite 
reasoning, the nice discrimination 
of its criticism, and the precision 
id purity of ite diction. What- 
difference of opinion may be 
formed as to some of its conola- 
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terials much more limited, or at least more difficult 
of access, than at the present day.” After every 
deduction, however, the cardinal’s Bible has the 
merit of being the first successful attempt at a 
polyglot version of the Scriptures, and consequent- 
ly of facilitating, even by its errors, the execution 
of more perfect and later works of the kind.© 
Nor can we look at it in connexion with the age, 
and the auspices under which it was accomplished, 
without regarding it as a noble monument of piety, 
leaming, and munificence, which entitles its author 
to the gratitude of the whole Christian world. 

Such were the gigantic projects which amused 
the leisure hours of this great prelate. Though 
gigantic, they were neither beyond his strength to 
execute, nor beyond the demands of his age and 
country. They were not like those works, which, 





eur 


mone. 


forced into being by whim, or transitory impulse, 
perish with the breath that made them; but, taking 
deep root, were cherished and invigorated by the 


siont, noone will deny, that the 
origizality and importance of it 
‘views make it a subsiantial accee- 


ture originem recurrendun est.”” 
Biblia Polyglotts, Completi, Pré- 
I 


sion 10 theclogical science; and 
that, within the range permitted 
by the subject, it presents, on the 
whole, one of the noblest apeci- 
mens of schularship, and elegance 
‘of composition, to be found in our 
youthful literature. 

47 Accedit,” say the editors of 
the Polyglot averting to he dlun- 
dere of early transcribers,‘ ubi- 
cunque Latinorum codicum varietas 
est, aut depravate: lectionis suspitio 
(id quod brarioram imperitia. si 
Tul et negligentid frequentiesimé 
bocidore videmus) ad prinam Serip- 
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mS ‘Tiraboechi adduces a Psalter, 
published in four of the ancient 
tongues, at Genos, in 1516, a5 the 
firet excay of a polyglot version 
(Leteratura ?. 
191.) Lampillss does not fail to 
add this enormity to the bck cat 
alogue which he haa mustered 
against the librarian of Moder 
(letierstura Spagnuola, tom. ii. 
part. 2, p, 290.) The first three 
‘volumes of the Complutensian Be 
ble were printed delore 1516, ak 
though the whole work did not pasa 
the preas till the following year. 
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ational sentiment, so as to bear rich fruit for pos- OUARTER 
terity: This was particularly the case with the ———— 


institution at Alcalé. It soon became the subject 
of royal and private benefaction. Its founder be- 
queathed it, at his death, a clear revenue of four- 
teen thousand dueats. By the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, this had increased to forty-two 
thousand, and the colleges had multiplied from ten 
to thirty-five.® 

~ The rising reputation of the new academy, which 
attracted students from every quarter of the Penin- 
sula to its halls, threatened to eclipse the glories of 
the ancient seminary at Salamanca, and occasioned 
bitter jealousies between them. .The field of let- 
ters, however, was wide enough for both, especially 
as the one was more immediately devoted to theo- 
‘logical preparation, to the entire exclusion of civil 
jurisprudence, which formed a prominent branch of 
instruction at the other. In this state of things, 
their rivalry, far from being productive of mischief, 
might be regarded as salutary, by quickening liter- 
ary ardor, too prone to languish without the spur 
of competition. Side by side the sister universities 
went forward, dividing the public patronage and 
estimation. As long as the good era of letters 
lasted in Spain, the academy of Kimenes, under 
the influence of its admirable discipline, maintained 
a reputation inferior to none other in the Penin- 


a pie Archetypo, lib.3, liberal grants and seamastites to 
ap  Qriseangoras, Alcld on more thas ano ozaion 
dial. ¢ de Ximeni Gomes, De Rebus Geatis, fol. 43, 
‘éndinand and Teabolls cooceded 46. 
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sula,® and continued to send forth its sons to oecu- 
py the most exalted posts in church and state, and 
shed the light of genius and science over their own 


and future ages.*! 


1 Easmos, in « leter to his 
Yiond Vergara, in 1697, porpo- 
trates a Greek pan on the clapeic 
name of Alcalé, intimating the 
highest opinion of the state of eci- 
‘ence there.‘ Gratulor tibi, orn 

tiasime adolescens, gratulor vestre 
Hispania pristinam srodiions 
Jaudem veluti postliminio reflores- 
conti. Gratulor Compluwo, quod 
duorum presulum Francisci ot Al- 
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these worthies of Alealé to the 
credit of its founder, ‘They might 
servo as a makeweight to tun the 
scale in favor of hws beatificstion. 
Archetype, lib. 3, cap. 17. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
WARS AND POLITICS OF ITALY, 
1508 —1518. 


Leagae of Cambrry.— Alarm of Ferdinand. — Holy League. — Bale 
‘of Ravenna. — Death of Gaston de Foix.— Retreat of the French. — 
‘The Spaniards victorious. 

Tue domestic history of Spain, after Ferdinand’s 
resumption of the regency, contains few remarkable 
events. Its foreign relations were more important. 
Those with Africa have been already noticed, and 
we must now turn to. Italy and Navarre. : 

The possession of Naples necessarily brought 
Ferdinand within the sphere of Italian politics. He 
showed little disposition, however, to avail himself 
of it for the further extension of his conquests. 
Gonsalvo, indeed, during his administration, medi- 
tated various schemes for the overthrow of the 
French power in Italy, but with a view rather to 
the preservation than enlargement of his present 
acquisitions. After the treaty with Louis the 
Twelfth, even these designs were abandoned, and 
the Catholic monarch seemed wholly occupied with 
the internal affairs of his kingdom, and the estab- 
lishment of his rising empire in Africa.? 


1 Guisciardini, Istoria, tom. ii, Zarit, Anale, tom. vib. 6, cap 
lib. 5, p. 257. ed. Milano, 1803.— 7, 9, et alibi. 
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The craving appetite of Louis the Twelfth, on 
the other hand, sharpened by the loss of Naples, 
sought to indemnify itself by more ample acquisi- 
tions in the north. As far back as 1604, he had 
arranged a plan with the emperor for the partition 
of the continental possessions of Venice, intro- 
ducing it into one of those abortive treaties at Blois 
for the marriage of his daughter. The scheme is 
said to have been communicated to Ferdinand in 
the royal interview at Savona. No immediate ac- 
tion followed, and it seems probable that the latter 
monarch, with his usual circumspection, reserved 
his decision until he should be more clearly satisfied 
of the advantages to himself.* 

At Jength the projected partition was definitely 
settled by the celebrated treaty of Cambray,’ De 
cember 10th, 1508, between Louis the Twelfth 
and the emperor Maximilian, in which the pope, 
King Ferdinand, and all princes who had any claims 
for spoliations by the Venetians, were invited to 
take part. The share of the spoil assigned to the 
Catholic monarch was the five Neapolitan cities, 
Trani, Brindisi, Gallipoli, Pulignano, and Otranto 
pledged to Venice for considerable sums advanced 
by her during the late war. The Spanish court, 
and, not long after, Julius the Second ratified the 
treaty, although it was in direct contravention of 


* Damont, Carpe Diplomatque, | Flassan, Diplomatic Frogs 
tom. iv. part.1, no. 30.—Flassan, tom. i. lib. 2, p. 283.— Damoah, 
Diphmaic Frangaise, tom. i, pp. Corps Dipiomatize, tom. iv. put 
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abe avowed purpose of the pontiff, to chase the 
barbarians from Italy. It was his bold policy, 
-however, to make use of them first for the aggran- 
dizement of the church, and then to trust to his 
‘augmented strength and more favorable opportuni- 
ties for eradicating them altogether. 

Never was there a project more destitute of prin- 
ciple, or sound policy. ‘There was not one of the 
contracting parties, who was not at that very time 
in close alliance with the state, the dismemberment 
of which he was plotting. Asa matter of policy, it 
went to break down the principal barrier, on which 
each of these powers could rely for keeping in 
check the orerweening ambition of its neighbours, 
and maintaining the balance of Italy.* The alarm 
of Venice was quieted for a time by assurances 
from the courts of France and Spain, that the 
league was solely directed against the Turks, ac- 
eompanied by the most hypocritical professions of 
good-will, and amicable offers to the republic. * 

The preamble of the treaty declares, that, it being 
the intention of the allies to support the pope in a 
crusade against the infidel, they first proposed to 
recover from Venice the territories of which she had 
despoiled the church and other powers, to the mani- 
fest hindrance of these pious designs. The more 
flagitious the meditated enterprise, the deeper was 


5 This argument, oned by Ma- tom i, pp. 66, 97.—Ull 
shiavelli against Louis's rupture di Carlo V., fol. 36, 37. 
with Venice, appies with more or dini, Tstoria, pe iat — 
ese force to all the othor allies, Bembo, Istoria Vinizisna, tom. ii 
Opere, Il Principe, cap. 3. lib. 7. 
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the veil of hypocrisy thrown over it in this corrupt 
age. The true reasons for the confederacy are to 
be found in a speech delivered at the German diet, 
some time after, by the French minister Hélian. 
“We,” he remarks, after enumerating various enor- 
mities of the republic, “ we wear no fine purple ; 
feast from no sumptuous services of plate ; have no 
coffers overflowing with gold. We are barbarians. 
Surely,” he continues in another place, “ if it is de- 
Togatory to princes to act the part of merchants, it 
is unbecoming in merchants to assume the state of 
princes.”” This, then, was the true key to the 
conspiracy against Venice; envy of her superior 
wealth and magnificence, hatred engendered by her 
too arrogant bearing, and lastly the evil eye, with 
which kings naturally regard the movements of an 
active, aspiring republic.* 

To secure the codperation of Florence, the kings 
of France and Spain agreed to withdraw their pro- 
tection from Pisa, for a stipulated sum of money. 
There is nothing in the whole history of the mer- 
chant princes of Venice so mercenary and bese, as 
this bartering away for gold the independence, for 





7 Seo a liberal extract from this 
harsngue, apud Daru, alii. de 
‘Venise, tom. iii. liv. 23, — also init Florentine, re: 
apa¢ Du Bos, Ligue de Cambray, humiliation of Venice. 
tom, jp. 240 ot soy. — The oli (Iatorn, Wh. 4, p. 187.) The, er 
poet, Jean Marot, suma up the sina regance of the rival republic docs 
of the republic in the "following not escape ‘the eatitical lash of 
Machiavelli ; 
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which this little republic had been so nobly con- 
tending for more than fourteen years. * 

Early in April, 1509, Louis the Twelfth crossed 
the Alps at the head of a force which bore down all 
opposition. City and castle fell before him, and 
his demeanor to the vanquished, over whom he had 
no rights beyond the ordinary ones of war, was 
that of an incensed master taking vengeance on his 
rebellious vassals. In revenge for his detention 
before Peschiera, he hung the Venetian governor 
and his son from the battlements. This was an 
outrage on the laws of chivalry, which, however 
hard they bore on the peasant, respected those of 
high degree. Louis’s rank, and his heart it seems, 
unhappily, raised him equally above sympathy with 
either class. ° 

On the 14th of May was fought the bloody battle 
of Agnadel, which broke the power of Venice, and 
at once decided the fate of the war."' Ferdinand 












9 Maris lib. received only a lite sam with hit 
29, cap. Wiis Ware Sele” Guiceaedin inna tea 
Fiorentine, tom. iii. lib, 28, p. 285. 
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had contributed nothing to these operations, except 
by his diversion on the side of Naples, where he 
possessed himself without difficulty of the cities 
allotted to his share. They were the cheapest, and 
if not the most valuable, were the most permanent 
acquisitions of the war, being reincorporated in the 
monarchy of Naples. 

Then followed the memorable decree, by which 
Venice released her continental provinces from their 
allegiance, authorizing them to provide in any way 
they could for their safety; a measure, which 
whether originating in panic or policy, was perfect 
ly consonant with the latter."* The confederates 
who had remained united during the chase, soon 
quarrelled over the division of the spoil. Ancient 
jealousies revived. The republic, with cool and 
consummate diplomacy, availed herself of this state 
of feeling. 

Pope Julius, who had gained all that he had pro- 
posed, and was satisfied with the humiliation of 
Venice, now felt all his former antipathies and dis- 
trust of the French return in full force. The rising 
flame was diligently faaned by the artful emissaries 
of the republic, who at length effected a reconcilia- 





by his moro polished son, accom- 
nied his master, Louis XII., on 
is Italian expedition, as his poet 
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tion on her behalf with the haughty pontiff. The 
lauer, having taken this direction, went forward in 
it with his usual impetuosity. He planned a new 
qealition for the expulsion of the French, calling on 
the other allies to take part in it. Louis retaliated 
by summoning a council to inquire into the pope’s 
conduct, and by marching his troops into the terri- 
tories of the church. * 

The advance of the French, who had now got 
possession of Bologna, alarmed Ferdinand. He 
had secured the objects for which he had entered 
into the war, and was loath to be diverted from 
enterprises in which he was interested nearer home. 
“T know not,” writes Peter Martyr, at this time, 
“on what the king will decide. He is intent on 
following up his African conquests. He fecls natural 
reluctance at breaking with his French ally. But 
T do not well see how he can avoid supporting the 
Pope and the church, not only as the cause of re- 
ligion, but of freedom. For if the French get 
possession of Rome, the liberties of all Italy and 
of every state in Europe are in peril.?? 

The Catholic king viewed it in this light, and 
sent repeated and earnest remonstrances to Louis 
the Twelfth, against his aggressions on the church, 
hbeseeching him not to interrupt the peace of Chris- 
eg are 
Fleurange, Mémoires, chap. 96. 
Bernal 
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tendom, and his own pious purpose, more particu 
larly, of spreading the. banners of the Cross over 
the infidel regions of Africa. The very sweet and 
fraternal tone of these communications filled the 
king of France, says Guicciardini, with much dis- 
trust of his royal brother; and he was heard to 
say, in allusion to the great preparations which the 
Spanish monarch was making by sea and land, “1 
am the Saracen against whom they are directed.” *# 
To secure Ferdinand more to his interests, the 
pope granted him the investiture, so long withheld, 
of Naples, on the same easy terms on which it was 
formerly held by the Aragonese line. His Holiness 
further released him from the obligation of his mar- 
riage treaty, by which the moiety of Naples was to 
revert to the French crown, in case of Germaine’s 
dying without issue. This dispensing power of 
the successors of St. Peter, so convenient for prin- 
ces in their good graces, is undoubtedly the severest 
tax ever levied by superstition on human reason."* 


45 atorla, lid, 9, p. 135.—Car- 
baja Anal, MS. nfo 1611. 
Bermalden, Reyes Catslicos, MS., 
cap. 225.'— Poter Martyr, Opus 

Mi epi. H05: 
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On the 4th of October, 1511, a treaty was con- onarren 
cluded between Julius the Second, Ferdinand, and ——— 


Venice, with the avowed object of protecting the Use. 


éhurch, — in other words, driving the French out 
of Italy” From the pious purpose to which it was 
devoted, it was called the Holy League. The 
quota to be furnished by the king of Aragon was 
twelve hundred heavy and one thousand light cav- 
alry, ten thousand foot, and a squadron of eleven 
galleys, to act in concert with the Venetian fleet. 
The combined forces were to be placed under the 
command of Hugo de Cardona, viceroy of Naples, 
a person of polished and engaging address, but 
without the resolution or experience requisite to 
military success. The rough old pope sarcastically 
nicknamed him * Lady Cardona.” ’ It was an ap- 
pointment, that would certainly have never been 
made by Queen Isabella. Indeed, the favor shown 
this nobleman on this and other occasions was so 
much beyond his deserts, as to raise a suspicion in 
many, that he was more nearly allied by blood to 
Ferdinand, than was usually imagined.” 
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Early in 1512, France, by great exertions and 
without a single confederate out of Italy, save the 
false and fluctuating emperor, got an army ivto the 
field superior to that of the allies in point of 
numbers, and still more so in the character of its 
commander. This was Gaston de Foix, duke de 
Nemours, and brother of the queen of Aragon. 
Though a boy in years, for he was but twenty- 
two, he was ripe in understanding, and possessed 
consummate military talents. He introduced a 
severer discipline into his army, and an entirely 
new system of tactics. He looked forward to his 
results with stern indifference to the means by 
which they were to be effected. He disregarded 
the difficulties of the roads, and the inclemeacy of 
the season, which had hitherto put a check on mili- 
tary operations. Through the midst of frightful 
morasses, or in the depth of winter snows, he per- 
formed his marches with a celerity unknown in the 
warfare of that age. In Jess than a fortnight after 
leaving Milan, he relieved Bologna then besiege¢ 
by the allies, made a countermarch on Brescia, 
defeated a detachment by the way, and the whole 
Venetian army under its walls; and, on the same 
day with the last event, succeeded in carrying the 
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place by storm. After a few weeks’ dissipation curren 


of the carnival, he again put himself in motion, 
and, descending on Ravenna, succeeded im bringing 
the allied army to a decisive action under its walls. 
Ferdinand, well understanding the peculiar charac- 
ters of the French and of the Spanish soldier, had 
cautioned his general to adopt the Fabian policy 
of Gonsalvo, and avoid a close encounter as long 


1s possible.” 





This battle, fought with the greatest numbers, Patmorne 


was also the most murderous, which had stained 
the fair soil of Italy for a century. No less than 
eighteen or twenty thousand, according to authentic 
accounts, fell in it, comprehending the best blood 
of France and Italy.*° The viceroy Cardona went 
off: somewhat too early for his reputation. But the 
Spanish infantry, under the count Pedro Navarro, 
behaved in a style worthy of the school of Gonsalvo. 
During the early part of the day, they lay on the 
ground, in a position which sheltered them from the 
deadly artillery of Este, then the best mounted and 
best served of any in Europe. When at length, as 
the tide of battle was going against them, they 
were brought into the field, Navarro led them at 
oace against a deep column of landsknechts, who, 
armed with the long German pike, were bearing 
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down all before them. The Spaniards received the 


panoply with which their bodies were covered, and 
dexterously gliding into the hostile ranks, contrived 
with their short swords to do such execution on the 
enemy, unprotected except hy corselets in front, 
and incapable of availing themselves of their long 
weapon, that they were thrown into confusion, and 
totally discomfited. It was repeating the experi- 
ment more than once made during these wars, but 
never on so great a scale, and it fully established 
the superiority of the Spanish arms.* 

The Italian infantry, which had fallen back be- 
fore the landsknechts, now rallied under cover of 
the Spanish charge ; until at length the overwhelm- 
ing clouds of French gendarmerie, headed by Ives 
d’Allégre, who lost his own life in the mélée, com- 
pelled the allies to give ground. The retreat of the 
Spaniards, however, was conducted with admirable 
order, and they preserved their ranks unbroken, as 
they repeatedly turned to drive back the tide of 
pursuit. At this crisis, Gaston de Foix, flushed 
with success, was so exasperated by the sight of 
this valiant corps going off in so coot and orderly a 
manner from the field, that he made a desperate 
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sharge at the head of his chivalry, in hopes of 
breaking it. Unfortunately, his wounded horse fell 
under him. It was in vain his followers called out, 
“Jt is our viceroy, the brother of your queen!” 
The words had no charm for a Spanish ear, and he 
was despatched with a multitude of wounds. He 
received fourteen or fifteen in the face ; good proof, 
says the loyal serviteur, “ that the gentle prince had 
never turned his back.” * 

There are few instances in history, if indeed 
there be any, of so brief, and at the same time so 
brilliant a military career, as that of Gaston de Foi: 
and it well entitled him to the epithet his country- 
men gave him of the ‘thunderbolt of Italy.”" He 
had not merely given extraordinary promise, but in 
the course of a very few months had achieved such 
results, as might well make the greatest powers of 
the peninsula tremble for their possessions. His 
precocious military talents, the early age at which 
he assumed the command of armies, as well as many 
peculiarities of his discipline and tactics, suggest 
some resemblance to the beginning of Napoleon’s 
career. 

Unhappily, his brilliant fame is sullied by a reck- 
lessness of human life, the more odious in one too 
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rar young to be steeled by familiarity with the iron, trade 





to which he was devoted. It may be fair, however, 
to charge this on the age rathes than on the indi- 
vidual, for surely never was there one characterized 
by greater brutality, and more unsparing ferocity in 
its wars.* So little had the progress of civilization 
done for humanity. It is not until a recent periad, 
that a more generous spirit has operated ; tbat a 
fellow-creature has been understood not to forfeit 
his rights as a man, because he is an enemy ; that 
conventional laws have been established, tending 
gteatly to mitigate the evils of a condition, which 
with every alleviation is one of unspeakable misery; 
and that those who hold the destinies of nations in 
their hands have been made to feel, that there is 
less true glory, and far less profit, to be derived from 
war, than from the wise prevention of i 

The defeat at Ravenna struck a panic into the 
confederates. The stout heart of Julius the Second 
faltered, and it required all the assurances of the 
Spanish and Venetian ministers to keep him staunch 
to his purpose. King Ferdinand issued orders to 
the Great Captain to hold himself in readiness for 





¥ One example may suffice, oc- 
curring in the war of the League, 
in 1510." When Vicenza waa taken 
by the Imperialists, a number of 
the inhabitants, amounting to one, 
or, according to some accounts, six 
thousand, Woke refuge io a neigh- 
boaring grotto, with thoir wites 
and children, comprehending many 
of the principal familie ofthe 
pleco. A French officer, detecting 
their retreat, caused a heap uf fag- 
to be pled up atthe mouth af 
Bp onvora tad set on Bre, Out 
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age. 
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saking the command of forces to be instantly raised 
‘or Naples. There conld be no better proof of the 
royal consternation. ** 

The victory of Ravenna, however, was more fatal 
to the French than to their foes. The uninterrupt- 
ed successes of a commander are so far unfortunate, 
that they incline his followers, by the brilliant illu- 
sion they throw around his name, to rely less on 
their own resources, than on ,him whom they have 
hitherto found invincible; and thus subject their 
own destiny to all the casualties which attach to 
the fortunes of a single individual. The death of 
Gaston de Foix seemed to dissolve the only bond 
which held the French together. ,The officers be- 
came divided, the soldiers disheartened, and, with 
the loss of their young hero, lost all interest in the 
service. The allies, advised of this disorderly state 
of the army, recovered confidence, and renewed 
their exertions. Through Ferdinand’s influence 
over his son-in-law, Henry the Eighth of England, 
the latter had been induced openly to join the 
League in the beginning of the present year.* 
‘The Catholic king had the address, moreover, 
just before the battle to detach the emperor from 


+ jyHo had bocomo party toita oxr- 
ly as November 17, of the 
years he deferred its pellet 
ywever, until he had received the 
last instalment of a subsidy, that 
ous XA. was to pay him fr 
puktcuiin of pres (Breen 
i Feedora, tom. xi, pp- 311393 
Magelo 10, 16, 1914, apad Machiar —Sismondi, Hist_ deo Frangais, 
vel Ope Di tom, 3¥.p. $85.) me the chival- 
*% ont Core lomatique, rous Harry the could not 
tom. iv. p. 137, ccecape the trickish spirit of the age, 
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France, by effecting a truce between:him and Ven- 
ice.” The French, now menaced and pressed on 
every side, began their retreat under the brave La 
Palice, and, to such an impotent state were they 
reduced, that, in less than. three months after the 
fatal victory, they were at the foot of the Alps, hav- 
ing abandoned not only their recent, but all their 
conquests in the north of Italy. * 

The same results now took place as in the late 
war against Venice. The confederates quarrelled 
over the division of the spoil. The republic, with 
the largest claims, obtained the least concessions. 
She felt that she was to be made to descend to an 
inferior rank in the scale of nations. Ferdinand 
earnestly remonstrated with the pope, and subse- 
quently, by means of his Venetian minister, with 
Maximilian, on this mistaken policy. But the 
indifference of the one, and the cupidity of the 
other, were closed against argument. The result 
was precisely what the prudent monarch foresaw. 
Venice was driven into the arms of her perfdious 
ancient ally, and on the 23d of March, 1513, a de- 
finitive treaty was arranged with France for their 
aputual defence.” Thus the most efficient member 
was alienated from the confederacy. All the recent 
advantages of the allies were compromised. New 
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combinations were to’ be formed, and new and in- 
terminable prospects of ‘hostility opened. 

Ferdinand, relieved . from: immediate -apprehen- 3 
sions of the French, tok’ comparatively litle inter- 
est in Italian politics. He was too mach occupied 
with settling his conqnests in Navarre.. The army, 
imdeed, under Cardona still kept the field in the 
north of Italy. The viceroy, after reéstablishing 
the Medici in Florence, remained inactive. The 
French, in the mean while, had again mustered in 
force, and crossing the mountains encountered the 
Swiss in a bloody battle at Novara, where the for- 
mer were entirely routed. Cardona, then rousing 
from his lethargy, traversed the Milanese without 
opposition, laying waste the ancient territories of 
Venice, burning the palaces and pleasure-houses of 
its lordly inhabitants on the beautiful banks of the 
Breuta, and approaching so near to the “ Queen of 
the Adriatic,” as to throw a few impotent balls into 
the monastery of San Secondo. 

The indignation of the Venetians and of Alviano, 
the same general who had fought so gallantly under 
Gonsalvo at the Garigliano, hurried them into an 
engagement with the allies near La Motta, at two 
miles’ distance from Vicenza. Cardona, loaded 
with booty and entangled among the mountain 
passes, was assailed under every disadvantage. 
The German allies gave way before the impetuous 
charge of Alviano, but the Spanish infantry stood 
its ground unshaken, and by extraordinary disci« 
pline and valor succeeded in turning the fortunes 
of the day. More than four thousand of the enemy 
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were left on the field, and a large number of pris- 
oners, including many of rank, with all the baggage 
and artillery, fell into the hands of the victors.** 
Thus ended the campaign of 1513; the French 
driven again beyond the mountains; Venice cooped 
up within her sea-girt fastnesses, and compelled to 
enrol her artisans and common laborers in her de- 


fence,— but still strong 


in resources, abore all 


in the patriotism and unconquerable spirit of her 


people.* 


% Goicciardini, Iatoria, tom. vi. 
ib. 11, pp. 101-138.—Peter Mar 
tyr, Opus Epist., epist. 523.—Ma- 
rans, Hiet. do’ Eapaiis, tom. i, 
lib. 30, cap. 21. — Fleurange, Mé- 
moires, chap. 36, 37.— Also an 
original letter of King Ferdinand to 
Archbishop Deza, apud Bernaldez, 
Reyes Catslicce, MS,, cap. 242 

Iviano died a little more than # 
year afler this defeat, at sixty years 
of age. He was eo much beloved 








Coont Dara has supplied the de- 
sidertum, so long standing, of a 
fall, authentic history of a state, 
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however, in the dexterity with 
which he haa disentangled the tor- 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
CONQUEST OF NAVARRE. 


1612—1513. 


Boversigne of Navarre.— Ferdinand demands « Passage. —Invamon 
and Conquest of Navarre. — Treaty of Orthés. — Ferdinand settles 
hia Conquesu. — His Conduct examined. — Gross Abuse of the 
Vietory. 


Waite the Spamards were thus winning barren 
Taurels on the fields of Italy, King Ferdinand was 
making a most important acquisition of territory 
nearer home. The reader has already been made 
acquainted with the manner in which the bloody 
sceptre of Navarre passed from the hands of Elean- 
or, Ferdinand’s sister, after a reign of a few brief 
days, into those of her grandson Phoebus. A fatal 
destiny hung over the house of Foix; and the 
latter prince lived to enjoy his crown only four 
years, when he was succeeded by his sister Cath- 
rine. 

Tt was not to be supposed, that Ferdinand and 
Isabella, so attentive to enlarge their empire to the 
full extent of the geographical limits which nature 
seemed to have assigned it, would lose the oppor- 
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tunity now presented of incorporating into it the 
hitherto independent kingdom of Navarre, by the 
marriage of their own heir with its sovereign. All 
their efforts, however, were frustrated by the queen 
mother Magdaleine, sister of Louis the Eleventh, 
who, sacrificing the interests of the nation to her 
prejudices, evaded the proposed match, under vari- 
ous pretexts, and in the end effected a union be- 
tween her daughter and a French noble, Jean 
d’Albret, heir to considerable estates in the neigh- 
bourhood of Navarre. This was a most fatal error. 
The independence of Navarre had hitherto been 
maintained less through its own strength, than the 
weakness of its neighbours. But, now that the 
petty states around her had been absorbed into two 
great and powerful monarchies, it was not to be 
expected, that so feeble a barrier would be longer 
respected, or that it would not be swept away in 
the first collision of those formidable forces. But, 
although the independence of the kingdom must be 
lost, the princes of Navarre might yet maintain 
their station by a union with the reigning family of 
France or Spain. By the present connexion with 
a mere private individual they lost both the one 
and the other.' ; 

Still the most friendly relations subsisted be- 
tween the Catholic king and his niece during the 
lifetime of Isabella. The sovereigns assisted her 
in taking possession of her turbulent dominions, as 
well as in allaying the deadly feuds of the Beau- 


1 Seo Part I. Chapters 10, 19. 
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monts and Agramonts, with which they were rent 
asunder. They supported her with their arms in 
resisting her uncle Jean, viscount of Narbonne, 
who claimed the crown on the groundless pretext 
of its being limited to male heirs.* ‘The alliance. 
with Spain was drawn still closer by the avowed 
purpose of Louis the Twelfth to support his neph- 
ew, Gaston de Foix, in the claims of his deceased 
father. The death of the-young hero, however, at 
Ravenna, wholly changed the relations and ‘feelings 
of the two countries. Navarre had nothing imme- 
diately to fear from France. She felt distrust of 
Spain on more than one account, especially for the 
protection afforded the Beaumontese exiles, at the 
head of whom was the young count of Lerin, Fer- 
dinand’s nephew.‘ 

France, too, standing alone, and at bay against 
the rest of Europe, found the alliance of the little 
state of Navarre of importance to her, especially at 
the present juncture, when the project of an expe- 
dition against Guienne, by the combined armies 
of Spain and England, naturally made Louis the 
Twelfth desirous to secure the good-will of a 
prince, who might be said to wear the keys of the 
Pyrenees, as the king of Sardinia did those of the 
Alps, at his girdle. With these amicable disposi- 
tions, the king and queen of Navarre despatched 

2 HFatire du Roysums de Na- 3 Alon, Annales de Navarra, 
367, 510.— Aleson, An- tom. v. lib. 38, exp. 
lit. 84, Anales, tom. vi. lid. 
Geogré: Simnondi Hin. den Prangeis, om, 
ia, por Is xY. p. 500. 


4’Aleoon, Annales de Navarra, 
«Madrid, 1902,) wom. ii, p. 117." abi supra. 
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their plenipotentiaries to Blois, early in May, soon 
after the battle of Ravenna, with full powers to 
conclude a treaty of alliance and confederation 
with the French government.* 

In the mean time, June 8th, an English squadron 
arrived at Passage, in Guipuscoa, having ten thou- 
sand men on board under Thomas Grey, marquis 
of Dorset,* in order to coéperate with King Ferdi- 
nand’s army in the descent on Guienne. This lat- 
ter force, consisting of two thousand five hundred 
horse, light and heavy, six thousand foot, and 
twenty pieces of artillery, was placed under Don 
Fadrique de Toledo, the old duke uf Alva, grand- 
father of the general, who wrote his name in indeli- 
ble characters of blood in the Netherlands, under 
Philip the Second.’ Before making any move- 
ment, however, Ferdinand, who knew the equivo- 
cal dispositions of the Navarrese sovereigns, deter: 
mined to secure himself from the annoyance which 
their strong position enabled them to give him of 
whatever route he adopted. He accordingly sent 
to request a free passage through their dominions, 
with the demand, moreover, that they should in- 


5 Dumont, Corre Diplopatiqne, 
tom. iv. part. 1, p. 147. — See also 
the king's letter 4g Des. dated at 
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trust six of their principal fortresses to such Na- smarrea 
varrese as he should name, as a guaranty for their ees 
neutrality during the expedition. He accompanied 
this modest proposal with the alternative, that the 
sovereigns should become parties to the Holy 
League, engaging in that case to restore certain 
places in his possession, which they claimed, and 
pledging the whole strength of the confederacy 
to protect them against any hostile attempts of 
France.® 

The situation of these unfortunate princes was 
in the highest degree embarrassing. The neutral- 
ity they had so long and sedulously maintained was 
now to be abandoned; and their choice, whichever 
party they espoused, must compromise their pos- 
sessions on one or the other side of the Pyrenees. 
m exchange for an ally, whose friendship had 
proved by repeated experience quite as disastrous 
as his enmity. In this dilemma they sent ambassa- 
dors into Castile, to obtain some modification of 
the terms, or at least to protract negotiations till 
some definitive arrangement should be made with 
Louis the Twelfth. 
+ On the 17th of July, their plenipotentiaries Nerms 
signed a treaty with that monarch at Blois, by "™* 
which France and Navarre mutually agreed to de- 














* Lebrije, Do Bello Navavioni, i. ib. 20, cay. 25. — Sandoval, 
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fend each other, in case of attack, against all en 
emies whatever. By another provision, obviously 
directed. against Spain, it was stipulated, that nei- 
ther nation should allow a passage to the enemies 
of the other through its dominions. And, by a 
third, Navarre pledged herself to declare war on 
the English. now assembled in Guipuscoa, and all 
those codperating with them.” 

Through a singular accident, Ferdinand was made 
acquainted with the principal articles of this treaty 
before its signature." His army bad remained in- 
active in its quarters around Victoria, ever since the 
landing of the English. He now saw the hopelesa- 
ness of further negotiation, and, determining to an- 
ticipate the stroke prepared for him, commanded 
his general to invade without delay, and occupy 
Navarre. 

The duke of Alva crossed the borders on the 21st 
of July, proclaiming that no harm should be offered 
to those who voluntarily submitted. On the 23d, 
he arrived before Pampelona. King John, who all 
the while he had been thus dallying with the lion, 
had made no provision for defence, had already 
abandoned his capital, leaving it to make the best 
terms it could for itself. On the following day, the 


18 Damont,Corps Diplomatique, fell into the hands of a priest of 
tom. iv. part.1,no. 69.—Cartadel Pampelova, who was induced by 
2 D. Diego Deza, apud Ber- the hopes of = reward to betray 
naldez, Reyes Catolicos, MS.,cap. them to Ferdinand. ‘The story i 
235, told by Martyr, in a letter dated 
1A confidential secretary of July i8th, 1512. (Opus Epist. 
King Jean of Navarre was mur- epiat. 490.) Ite truth in attested 
dered in his sleep by his mistress. by the conformity of the 
Hin papers, containing the heads terms with those of the sctesl 
ofthe proposed treaty with France, treaty. 
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aty, having first obtained assurance of respect for cman 


all its franchises and immunities, surrendered; “a 
circumstance,” devoutly exclaims King Ferdinand, 
‘Cin which we truly discern the band of our blessed 
Lord, whose miraculous interposition has been visi- 
ble through all this enterprise, undertaken for the 
weal of the church, and the extirpation of the 
accursed schism.” !* 

‘The royal exile, in the mean while, had retreated 
to Lumbier, where he solicited the assistance of 
the duke of Longueville, then encamped on the 
northern frontier for the defence of Bayonne. The 
French commander, however, stood too much in dwe 
of the English, still lying in Guipuseoa, to weaken 
himself by a detachment into Navarre ; and the un- 
fortunate monarch, unsupported, either by his own 
subjects or his new ally, was compelled to cross 
the mountains, and take refuge with his family in 
France. * 





19 Carta del Rey a D. Diego 
Desa, Duigon, July 90, apud Ber 
nalden, Reyes Catélicos, MS.,cap. 
336. — Histoire du Royaume 
Navarre, Pp. 620-627. — Abarca, 
Reyes de ‘Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, 
cap. 21. — Peter Martyr, Opus 
Bpiat iat 495. — Alesiny 

ib. 35, 
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FART The duke of Alva lost no time in pressing bus 
“advantage; opening the way by a proclamation of 
“2” the Catholic king, that it was intended only to hold 
possession of the country as security for the pacific 
disposition of its sovereigns, until the end of his 
present expedition against Guienne. From whatev- 

er cause, the Spanish general experienced so little 
resistance, that in Jess than a fortnight he, overran 

and subdued nearly the whole of Upper Navarre. 

So short a time sufficed for the subversion of a 
monarchy, which, in defiance of storm and strata- 

gem, had maintained its independence unimpaired, 

with a few brief exceptions, for seven centuries. '* 

Charecter On reviewing these extraordinary events, we are 
fate Jed to distrust the capacity and courage of a prince, 
who could so readily abandon his kingdom, without 

so much as firing a shot in its defence. John had 

shown, however, on more than one occasion, that 

he was destitute of neither. He was not, it must 

be confessed, of the temper best suited to the fierce 

and stirring times on which he was cast. He was 

of an amiable disposition, social and fond of pleas- 

ure, and so little jealous of his royal dignity, that 

he mixed freely in the dances and other entertain- 

ments of the humblest of his subjects. His greatest 

defect was the facility with which he reposed the 

cares of state on favorites, not always the most de- 
serving. His greatest merit was his love of let- 





4 Manifesto del Rey D. Fer- Lebrij 
nando, July 30:h, 9) nalder, 1, caj 
Reyes Catdlioo,, MS., cap. 236. tom. 


De Bello Navariensi, lib. 
— Garibay, Compendio, 
lib, 29, sap. 26. 
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ters. Unfortunately, neither his merits nor defects 
were of a kind best adapted to extricate him from 
his present perilous situation, or enable him to cope 
with his wily and resolute adversary. For this, 
however, more commanding talents might well have 
failed. The period had arrived, when, in the reg- 
ular progress of events, Navarre must yield up her 
independence to the two great nations on her bor- 
ders; who, attracted by the strength of her natural 
position, and her political weakness, would be sure, 
now that their own domestic discords were healed, 
to claim each the moiety, which seemed naturally 
to fall within its own territorial limits. Particular 
events might accelerate or retard this result, but it 
was not in the power of human genius to avert its 
final consummation. 

King Ferdinand, who descried the storm now 
gathering on the side of France, resolved to meet 
it promptly, and commanded his general to cross 
the mountains, and occupy the districts of Lower 
Navarre. In this he expected the codperation 
of the English. But he was disappointed. The 
marquis of Dorset alleged, that the time consumed 
in the reduction of Navarre made it too late for 
the expedition against Guienne, which was now 
placed in a posture of defence. He loudly com- 
plained that his master had been duped by the 
Catholic king, who had used his ally to make con- 
quests solely for himself; and, in spite of every 
remonstrance, he reémbarked his whole force, with- 


15 Aleson, Annales de Navarra, du Roymume de Navarre, pp. 603, 
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out waiting for orders ; ‘ a proceeding,” says Ferdi- 
nand in one of his letters, which “ touches me most 
deeply, from the stain it leaves on the honor of the 
most serene king my son-in-law, and the glory of 
the English nation, so distinguished in times past 
for high and chivalrous emprize.” '* 

The duke of Alva, thus unsupported, was no 
match for the French under Longueville, strength- 
ened, moreover, by the veteran corps returned from 
Italy, with the brave La Palice. Indeed, he nar- 
rowly escaped being hemmed in between the two 
armies, and only succeeded in anticipating by a few 
hours the movements of La Palice, so as to make 
good his retreat through the pass of Roncesvalles, 
and throw himself into Pampelona.” Hither he 
was speedily followed by the French general, ac- 
companied by Jean d’Albret. On the 27th of No- 
vember, the besiegers made a desperate, though 
ineffectual assault on the city, which was” repeated 
with equal ill fortune on the two following days. 
The beleaguering forces, in the mean time, were 
straitened for provisions; and at length, after a 
siege of some weeks, on learning the arrival of fresh 
reinforcements under the duke of Najara,® they 
broke up their encampment, and withdrew across 





att! Sa the King’s third letter to to these military exploits of the 
Logroio, Noveinher 12th, dake, in his second eclogue. 
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El ria, De Bsilo Nevariensi, jib. 19 Such was the power ef the ol 
1, cap.’ 7.— Peter Martyr, Opas duke of Najara, that he bronght 
im... epist. 409. — Herbert, Life into the field on this occasion 1100 
Henry VIIl., p. 24.— Holin- horse and 3000 foot, raised 
shed, Chron, p. 671. wuipped on his own estates. Potor’ 
7 Garcilaeey de ia Voga alludes Martyr, Opus Epiat., epiat. 607." 
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the mountains ; and with them faded the last ray of curren 


xxut, 


hope for the restoration of the unfortunate monarch ———- 


of. Navarre.'® 


On the Ist of April, in the following year, 1513, ray « 
Ferdinand effected a truce with Louis the Twelfth, 
embracing their respective territories west of the 
Alps. It continued a year, and at its expiration 
was renewed for a similar time.*? This arrange- 
ment, by which Louis sacrificed the interests of 
his ally the king of Navarre, gave Ferdinand ample 
time for settling and fortifying his new conquests ; 
while it left the war open in a quarter, where, he 
well knew, others were more interested than him- 
self to prosecute it with vigor. The treaty must be 
allowed to be more defensible on the score of policy, 


19 Mémoires de Bayard, chap. 
55, 68, — Fleerange, Mémoires, 
ebap. 33.—Labrija, De Bello Nava- 
riensi, lib. 1, eap. 8, 9.— Abarca, 
Reyes de Aragon, tom. ii. rey 30, 
cap. 21, —Cartnjal, Anake, MS.” 
aio 1512. 
Jean and Catharine d°Albret 
the remainder of their days 
in their territories on the French 
side of the Pyrenees. ‘They made 
‘one more fait and fruitless atrempt 
to recover their dominions, during 
the regency of Cardinal Ximenes. 
(Carbajal, Anales, MS., cap. 12.) 
ken in apirits, their heslth grad- 
ually declined, and neither of them 
Jong survived the loss of their 
crown. Jean died June 934, 1517, 
and Catharine fillowed on the 12th 
of February of the next year;— 
happy, at least, that, as misfortuni 
had to. power to divide them in 
Efe, so they were not long wepar- 
ato’ by death. (Histoire du Roy- 
aume de Navarre, p. 643.— Ale- 
son, Anuales de Navarra, tom. v. 
ib, '36, cap. 20.21.) ‘Their bodies 














aleop side by side in the cathedral 
church of Lescar, in their own do- 
minions of Bearne ; and their fate 
in justly uoticed by the Spanish 
historians a8 one of the most atrile- 
ing examples of that stern decree, 
by which the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children to the third 
and fourth generation. 
% Flasean, Diplomatic Fraa- 
aise, tom. i, p. 905. — Rymer, 
"edera, tom. xiii. pp. 350-358. 
—Guicciardini, Iswria, tom. vi 
lib. LI, p. 82, lib. 12, 
ana, Hin de Espa 
90, cap. 22. —" 
cola,” says Guicciardini in relation 
to this truce, ‘' che nei medesimi 
giorm, che la si bandiva solenne- 
mente per tutta Ia Spagna, venne 
un araldo @ significargl in nome 
del Re d' lughilterra gli apparati 
potentissimi, che ei faveva per assal- 
tare Ia Francia, ¢ a sollecitare 
che egli medesimainente moveses, 
secondo che aveva promesso, la 


jerra dalla i) Spagoa.” 
{Btona, tom. vie ibe 13, p. Be 
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than of good faith.*! The allies loudly inveighed 
against the treachery of their confederate, who had 
so unscrupulously sacrificed the common interest, 
by relieving France from the powerful diversion he 
‘was engaged to make on her western borders. It 
is no justification of wrong, that similar wrongs 
have been committed by others; but those whu 
commit them (and there was not one of the allies, 
who could escape the imputation, amid the political 
profligacy of the times,) certainly forfeit the privi- 


lege to complain. 


% Francesco Vettori, the Floren- 
tine ambassador st the papal court, 
writes to Mactiavelli, that he lay 
awake two hours that night specu- 
lating on the real motives of the 
Catholic king in making thie truce, 
which, regarded simply a8 a mat- 
ter of policy, he condemns m ot 
He accompanies thie with varions 
predictions respecting the con 

jwences likely to result from it. 

‘hese consequences never occur 
red, however; and the failure of 
his predictions may be received as 
the best. refutation of his argu 
ments. Machiavelli, Opere, Lett, 
Famigl, Aprile 2, 1318 

 Guicclardini, storia, tom, vi. 
ib. 11, pp. 81, 88. — Machiavelli, 
Opere, ubi supra, — Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist., eyist. 638. 

‘On the 5th of April a weaty was 
eoneluded at Mochlin, in the names: 
of Ferdinand, tie king of England, 
the emperor, ad the pope. (Ry- 
oer, Fadera, tom. xii. pp. 354 ~ 
358.) The Castilian envoy, Don 
fos Carroz, vas not present at 

feoblin, but it was ratified and 
‘solemnly swort to by him, on be- 
half of ‘his sovereign, in London, 
April 18th. (Ibid., tom. xiii, p. 
363.) By this treaty, Spain agreed 
wo attack France in Guienne, while 
the other powers wore to cooperate 














by a descent on other quarters, 
(Boe also Dumont, Corps Diplo- 
Matigue, tom, i. part 1, no. 79.) 
‘This was in direct contradiction of 
the treaty signed only five days be- 
fore at Onthes, and, if made with 
the privity of King Ferdinaed, 
must be allowed to be a gratuitous 
display of perfidy, aot easily match 
ed in that age. As such. of course, 
it ie stigmatized by the French bis- 
toriana, that is, the later ones, for 
I find no comment on it in contem- 
porary writers, (See Rapin, His- 
tory of England, translated by Tin- 
dal, (London, 1785-9.) vol. ii. 
BP. 08, 04, Siam, Hist. 
Tangais, tom. xv. p. 686.) Fer- 
dinand, when applied to by Henry 
VIII. to ratify the acts of his mia- 
ister, in the following summer, re- 
fused, on the ground that the lat- 
ter had transcended his powers. 
(Herbert, Life of Henry VII. 
p.99.) ‘The Spanish writers are 
silent. His assertion derives some 
robahility from the tenor of ane of 
the articles, which provides, that, 
in case he refuses to confirm the 
treaty, it shall still be binding be- 
tween’ England and the emperor ; 
language which, 18 it auticipates, 
may seem to authorize, such a con 
tingency. 
ublic treaties have, for obvious 
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Ferdinand availed himpelf,of the interval of re- 
pose, pow. secured, to settle his new conquests. 
He had transferred his residence first to Burgos, 
and afterwards to Logrofio, that he might he near 
the theatre of operations. He was indefatigable in 
raising reinforcements and supplies, and expressed 
his intention at one time, notwithstanding the de- 
clining state of his health, to take the command in 
person. Ie showed his usual sagacity in various 
regulations for improving the police, healing the 
domestic feuds, — as fatal to Navarre as the arms 
of its enemies, — and confirming and extending its 
municipal privileges and immunities, so as to con 
ciliate the affections of his new subjects. = 

On the 23d of March, 1513, the estates of Na- 
varre took the usual oaths of allegiance to King 
Ferdinand.** On the 15th of June, 1515, the 
Catholic monarch by a solemn act in cortes, held 
at Burgos, incorporated his new conquests into the 
kingdom of Castile.* The event excited some 
surprise, considering his more intimate relations 
with Aragon. But it was to the arms of Castile, 





reasons, been 
be tho’ surest Ea 
Oso might well d 
atiempis to reconcile the nmhtifa- 
rions discrepances and coutradic- — # Hist. du yeu deNevarre, 
tions in inose of the period under pp. 629. 
‘Tne science of diplomacy, de Ni 
ractised, was a meregame 

af finesse and falsehood, 
the more solemn the protestations 
of the panties, the more ground for 92, — Ca 
distrusting their sinceri ue 

® Carta del Rey a Don Diogo i 
Dezay Nov, Luh 1519, epud Bor- Filson, Anmaisn co Navweras soc, 
aaldez, Reyes Cavilicos, M3.,cap. _v. lib. 35, eap.7-— Sandoval, Hit 
355.2 Aldous Annales de Naver: del ‘Emp. Carls Y., tom. i. p. 96. 
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. 1. 
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that he was chiefly iadebted for the conquest; aad 
it was on her superior wealth and resources, that he 
relied for maintaining it. With this was combined 
the politic consideration, that the Navarrese, natural- 
ly turbulent and factious, would be held more easi- 
ly in subordination when associated with Castile, 
than with Aragon, where the spirit of independence 
was higher, and often manifested itself in such bold 
assertion of popular rights, as falls most unwelcome 
on a royal ear. To all this must be added the 
despair of issue by his present marriage, which had 
much abated his personal interest in enlarging the 
extent of his patrimonial domains. 

Foreign writers characterize the conquest of Na- 
varre as a bold, unblushing usurpation, rendered 
more odious by the mask of religious hypocrisy. 
‘The national writers, on the other hand, have em- 
ployed their pens industriously to vindicate it; 
some endeavouring to rake a good claim for Castile 
out of its ancient union with Navarre, almost as 
ancient, indeed, as the Moorish conquest. Others 
resort to considerations of expediency, relying on 
the mutual benefits of the connexion to both king- 
doms ; arguments, which prove little else than the 
weakness of the cause." All lay more or less 
stress on the celebrated bull of Julius the Second, 


% The honest canon Salazar de seem strange, that a Christian 
Mendezs, (taking the ‘hint from should look for authority in the 
Lebrija, ‘indeed,) finds abundant practices of the race he #0 much 
warrant for Ferdinand’s treatment abominates, instead of the inepired 
of Navarre in the hard mensore 
dealt by the Isrcelites of ld to the 

le of Ephron, and to Sihon, 
ig of the Amorites. (Monarquia, 
tom. i. lik 8, aap. 6.) It might 
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of ¥ebreary 18th, 1512, by which he excommuni- cmapree 
cated the sovereigns of Navaire, as heretics, schis- =" 


matics, and enemies of the church, releasing their 
subjects from their allegiance, laying their domin- 
ions under an interdict, and delivering: them over to 
any who should take, or had already taken, pos- 
session of them.* Most, indeed, are content to 
rest on this, as the true basis and original ground 
of the conquest. The total silence of the Catholic 
king respecting this document, before the invasion, 
and the omission of the national historians since. to 
produce it, have caused much skepticism ag to its 
existence. And, although its recent. publication 
puts this beyond doubt, the instrument contains, in 
my judgment, strong internal evidence for distrust- 
ing the accuracy of the date affixed to it, which 
should have been posterior to the invasion ; a cir- 
‘umstance materially affecting the argument; and 
which makes the papal sentence, not the original 
basis of the war, but only a sanction subsequently 
obtained to cover its injustice, and authorize retain- 
ing the fruits of it. 





57 Seo the original ball of Julius did Valencian edition of Mariana, 
Tepid Marian, list, do Eapetia, ovotaina fo the, Appendix the f+ 
tom. ix, Apand. no. 2, ed mous bull of Julius II.of Feb. 18th, 








—‘‘Joannem et iia 
ra says the bull, in the usual 
conciliatory style of ‘the Vatican, 
 perditionis filios, — exoommuni- 
ithemizatos, maledictos, 
supplicii reo,” &. 

Our armies swore. toribly 











ng nin volume ofthe apen- 
VOL. IIL. 46 
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1819, the original of which is to be 
found in the royal archives of Bare 
colons. The editor, Don Francia 
co Oriix y Sanz, has accompanied 
it with an elaborate disquisition, in 
which he makes the apostolic sen- 
tenoe the great authority for the 
conquest. It was a great triumph, 
undoubtedly, to be able to produce 
the document, to which the S) 
ish historiane had been 80 lon 
Challenged in vain by foreign wit 
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But, whatever authority such a sanction may have 
had in the sixteenth century, it will find little re- 
spect in the present, at least beyond the limits of 
the Pyrenees. The only way, in which the ques- 
tion can be fairly tried, must be by those maxims 
of public law universally recognised as settling the 
intercourse of civilized nations; a science, indeed, 
imperfectly developed at that time, but in its gene- 
ral principles the same as now, founded, as these 
are, on the immutable basis of morality and justice. 

We must go back a step beyond the war, to the 
proximate cause of it. This was Ferdinand’s de- 
mand of a free passage for his troops through Na- 
varre. The demand was perfectly fair, and in 


‘tera, and the existence of which being directed against all nations 


‘whatever, engaged in alliance with 





might well ta doubted, since no 
record of it spears on’ the papal 
register. (Aarea, Reyes de Ara- 
mn, tom. ii, rey 30, cap. 31.) 
de Grassis, mattre des cérémo- 
nies of the chipel of Juliue Il. and 
Leo X., mates no mention of 
bull or excommunication, although 
very exact and particular in rey 
ing such facta, (Bréquigny, 
‘ascrite de la Bibliotheque du Roy, 
toni p-670.) ‘Thero's no teasok 
that I know for doubting the genu- 
ineness of the present instrument, 
‘There are conclusive ressons to 
my mind, however, for rejecting 
its date, tnd easigniog it to ome 
posterior to the conquest, 
“a Phe tull denounces John 
and Catharine as having gen 





charge for which there was no 
nce till ive months later. — 

|. With this bull the editor has 
ven another, dated Rome, July 
lat, 1512, noticed by Peter Mar- 
Ts (Opus Epist.,¢; 497.) 
latter is zereral in its import, 








France against the church. The 
sovereigns of Navarre aro not even 
mentioned, nor the nation itself, 
any further than to warn it of the 
imminent danger in which it etood 
of falling into the schism. Now it 
is obvious, that this second bull, ao 
general i ita import, would have 
in entirely superfluous in refer- 
ence to Navarre, after the publi- 
cation of the first; while, on the 
other hand, nothing could be more 
natural than that these general 
meoaces and warnings, having 
roved.inelfectusly should. be fol 
luwed by the particular sentence 
of excommunication contained in 
the bull of February. — 3d. In fact, 
the bull of February makes repeat- 
ed allusion to a former one, in such 
@ manner as to leave no doubt that 
the bull of July 21st is intended ; 
since not only the sevtiments, but 
the very form of expression are 
feotly coincident in both for vw 
sentences together. —4ih. Ferdi 
nand makes no mention of the pa 
pal excommunication, either in his 
private correspondence, where he 
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ardinary cases would doubtless have been granted cuaprer 


by a neutral nation. But that nation must, after 
all, be the only judge of its propriety, and Navarre 
may find a justification for “her refusal on these 
grounds. First, that, in her weak and defence- 
less state, it was attended with danger to herself. 
Secondly, that, as by a previous and existing treaty 
with Spain, the validity of which was recognised 
in her new one of July 17th with France, she had 
agreed to refuse the right of passage to the latter 
nation, she consequently could not grant it to Spain 
without a violation of her neutrality.* ‘Thirdly, 
that the demand of a passage, however just in it- 
self, was coupled with another, the surrender of 
the fortresses, which must compromise the inde 


pendence of the kingdom. 


discusses the grounds of the war, 
or in his manifesto to the Navar- 
tee, where it would have served 
his porpose quite as effectually as 
his arms, T say nothing of ‘the 
nogative evidence afforded hy the 
nilence of contemporary writers, a8 
Lebrija, Carbajal, Bernaldez, and 
Martyr, who, while they allude 
to a sentence of excommunication 
passed in the consistory, or to the 
publication of the bail’ of July, 
Give no intimation of the oxistence 
Of that of February ; 2, silence 
altogether inexplicable. ‘The in- 
ference from all this is, that the 
date of the bull of February 18th, 
1612, is erroneous ; that it should 
be placed at some period posterior 
to the conquest, and consequently 
could not nave served as the ground 

ly obtained at 
ratholis king, i 
sm whick it throw 
of Nevarre, a8 
excommunicate, to remove that un- 





























der which he lay himself, and at 
the same time secure what might 
be deemed a sufficient warrant for 
retaining his acquisitions. 

ors in general may think 
more time has been epent on the 
discussion than it is worth. But 
the important light, in which it 
viewed by those who entertain 
more deference for a papal decree, 
is auficiently attested by the length 
and number of disqtisitions on it, 
down to tho prosert centur 

29 Dumont, Corys Diplomatique, 
tom. iv. part 1, no, 69. 

8 According w Golinder do Car- 
bajal, only three fortrenses were 
originally demanded by Ferdinand. 
(Anales, MS., aio 1512.) He 
may have confousded the nom- 
ber with that said to have been 
finally conoeded by the king of Na- 
‘varre; a. concession, however, which 
amounted to little, since it oxeluded 
by name two of ‘the most impor- 
tant places required, and the ai 
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But although, for these reasons, the sovereigns 
of Navarre were warranted in refusing Ferdinand’s 
request, they were not therefore authorized to de- 
clare war against him, which they virtually did by 
entering into a defensive alliance with his enemy 
Louis the Twelfth, and by pledging themselves to 
make war on the English and their confederates; 
an article pointedly directed at the Catholic king. 

True, indeed, the treaty of Blois had not re- 
ceived the ratification of the Navarrese sovereigns ; 
but it was executed by their plenipotentiaries duly 
authorized; and, considering the intimate inter- 
course between the two nations, was undoubtedly 
made with their full knowledge and concurrence 
Under these circumstances, it was scarcely to be 
expected, that King Ferdinand, when an accident 
had put him in possession of the result of these 
negotiations, should wait for a formal declaration 
of hostilities, and thus deprive himself of the ad- 
vantage of anticipating the blow of his enemy. 

The right of making war would seem to include 
that of disposing of its fruits; subject, however, to 
those principles of natural equity, which should 
regulate every action, whether of a public or pri- 
vate nature. No principle can be clearer, for ex- 
ample, than that the penalty should be proportioned 
to the offence. Now that inflicted on the sove- 
reigns of Navarre, which went so far as to dispos- 
sess them of their crown, and annihilate the politi- 


cerity of which may well be doubt- with France had been adjusted 
ed, if, a it would seem, it was not See Zarita, Anales, lib. 10, cap.7 
made’ till after the negotiations 
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cal existence of their kingdom, was such 2s nothing cHarna 


but extraordinary aggressions on the part of the 
conquered nation, or the self-preservation of the 
victors, could justify. As neither of these contin- 
gencies existed in the present case, Ferdinand’s 
conduct must be regarded as a flagrant cxample of 
the abuse of the rights of conquest. We have 
been but too familiar, indeed, with similar acts of 
political injustice, and on a much larger scale, in 
the present civilized age. But, although the num 
ber and splendor of the precedents may blunt our 
sensibility to the atrocity of the act, they can 
never constitute a legitimate warrant for its per- 
petration. 

While thus freely condemning Ferdinand’s con 
duct in this transaction, I cannot go along with 
those, who, having inspected the subject less minute- 
ly, are disposed to regard it as the result of a cool, 
premeditated policy, from the outset. The propo- 
sitions originally made by him to Navarre appear 
to have been conceived in perfect good faith. The 
requisition of the fortresses, impudent as it may 
seem, was nothing more than had been before 
made in_Isabella’s time, when it had been granted, 
and the security subsequently restored, as soon as 
the emergency had passed away.*' The alterna- 
tive proposed, of entering into the Holy League, 
presented many points of view so favorable to 
Navarre, that Ferdinand, ignorant, as he then was, 
of the precise focting on which she stood with 


31 Aleson, Annales de Navarra, tom. v. lib. 25, cap. 1,3. —Ganbay, 
Compendio, tom. iii. lib. 29, cap. 13. 
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France, might have seen no improbability in he. 


1 tartan: : 2 
—— closing with it. Had either alternative been em- 


braced, there would have been no pretext for the 
invasion. Even when hostilities had been precip- 
itated by the impolitic conduct of Navarre, Ferdi- 
nand (to judge, not from his public manifestoes 
only, but from his private correspondence) would 
seem to have at first contemplated holding the 
country, only till the close of his French expedi- 
tion.** But the facility of retaining these con- 
quests, when once acquired, was too strong a temp- 
tation. It was easy to find some plausible pretext 
to justify it, and obtain such a sanction from the 
highest authority, as should veil the injustice of the 
transaction from the world,—and from his own 
eyes. And that these were blinded is but too true, 
if, as an Aragonese historian declares, he could re- 
mark on his death-bed, “ that, independently of 
the conquest having been undertaken at the in- 
stance of the sovereign pontiff, for the extirpation 
of the schism, he felt his conscience as easy in 
keeping it, as in keeping his crown of Aragon.”™ 





® See King Ferdinand’s letter, ja, De Bello Navariemi, lib. 1, 
snd his manifeato, July ‘cap. 7. Rs 

18, apud Bernalder, Reyes $5 Abarea, Reyes de Aragon, 
Cauthicon, MS, cap. 985.—° Leber tom. i rey 80, cap. 91. 





Thave mado use of three author 1596. 8v0. ‘This anonymous work, 
ities exclusively devoted to Na- from the pen of onc of Honey 1 
varte, inthe “present History. secretaries, is file elie han 
1. "L’Histore du Royaume de meagre compilation of facta, and 
Navarre, par un des Secréteires these deeply colored by the nation 
Tnterpreties de sa Maiesté.’’ Paris, al prejudices of the writer. It de 
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rrves some value from this circum- 
stance, however, in the cottrast it 
affords to the Spanish version of the 
same transactions, 2. A tract en- 
tided ‘ Allii Antonii Nebrssensis 
de Bello Navariensi Libri Duo. 


Htcovers less than goa fo- 
Tio, and is chiefly occupied, as the 
title impors, with the military 


events of the conquest by the duke 
of Alva. it was originally incor- 
rated in the volume cortaining 
Ma Teamed author's. ‘versba, or 
er hrase of a 
Garonicle, with some other mat 
tera; and first appeared from the 
press of the younger Lebrija, 
spod inelytam Granatam, 1545. 





ut the great work illustrating 
the history of Navarre is the 
“ Annales del Reyno” ; of which 


‘the best edition is that in seren vol- 
‘umes, folio, from the pross of Hba- 
ez, Pamplona, 1766. Its typo- 
‘graphical execution would te ered~ 
{tabs to any country. The three 
frst volumes were written by Mo- 
re, ‘hose profound 


canoe 
wih, he astiquitics of his nation 
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has made his book indispensable te cnapram 


the 





tudent of this portion of its 

‘The fourth and fifth are 
the continuation of his work by 
Francisco de Aleson, a Jesuit who 
aucceeded Moret as historioprapher 
of Navarre. The two laet volumes 
are deroted to investigations illus- 
trating the antiquities of Navarre, 
from the pen of Morct, and aro 
‘usually published separately from 
his great 








research on the part of its author, 
who, however, has not always con- 
fined himself to the most authentio 
and accredited sources of informa- 
tion. Hisreferences exhibit a sin 
gular medley of original contem- 
porary documents, aud apocryphal 
authorities of a very recent date. 
‘Though a Navarrese, he has writ 
ten with the impartiality of one, in 
whom local prejudices wore extin- 
guished in the more comprehensive 
Rational foolings of a Spaniard. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


DEATH OF GONSALVO DE CORDOVA. —ILLNESS AND DEATH OF 
FERDINAND.—HIS CHARACTER. 


1513 —1516, 


Gonsalvo onlered to Italy. —Ganeral Enthusisam.—The King’s Dus 
trast.—Gonsalvo in Retirement. — Decline of his Health. — Hie 
‘Death, and noble Character.— Ferdinand’s Illness. — It increases. 
—He dies. — His Character. — A Contrast to Isabella. —‘The Jadg- 
‘ment of his Contemporaries. 


Notwirastanpine the good order which King 
Ferdinand maintained in Castile by his energetic 
conduct, as well as by his policy of diverting the 
effervescing spirits of the nation to foreign enter- 
prise, he still experienced annoyance from various 
causes. Among these were Maximilian’s preten- 
sions to the regency, as paternal grandfather of the 
heir apparent. The emperor, indeed, had more 
than once threatened to assert his preposterous 
claims to Castile in person; and, although this Quix- 
otic monarch, who had been tilting against wind- 
mills all his life, failed to excite any powerful seu- 
sation, either by his threats or his promises, it fur- 
nished a plausible pretext for keeping alive a fac- 
tion hostile to the interests of the Catholic xing. 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OF FERDINAND. 


In the winter of 1509 an arrangement was made 
with the emperor, through the mediation of Louis 
the Twelfth, by which he finally relinquished his 
pretensions to the regency of Castile, in consider- 
ation of the aid of three hundred lances, and the 
transfer to him of the fifty thousand ducats, which 
Ferdinand was to receive from Pisa.’ No bribe 
was too paltry for 2 prince, whose means were as 
narrow, as his projects were vast and chimerical. 
Even after this pacification, the Austrian party con- 
trived to disquiet the king, by maintaining the 
archduke Charles’s pretensions to the government 
in the name of his unfortunate mother; until at 
length, the Spanish monarch came to entertain not 
merely distrust, but positive aversion for his grand- 
son; while the latter, as he advanced in years, was 
taught to regard Ferdinand as one, who excluded 
him from his rightful inheritance by a most flagrant 
act of usurpation.? . 

Ferdinand’s suspicious temper found other grounds 
for uneasiness, where there was less warrant for it, 
in his jealousy of bis illustrious subject Gonsalvo 
de Cordova. ‘This was particularly the case, when 
circumstances had disclosed the full extent of that 
general’s popularity. After the defeat of Ravenna, 
the pope and the other allies of Ferdinand urged 
him in the most eamest manner to send the Great 
Captain into Italy, as the only man capable of 
checking the Frengh arms, and restoring the for- 
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tunes of the league. The king, trembling for the 
immediate safety of his own dominions, gave a re- 
luctant assent, and ordered Gonsalvo to hold him- 
self in readiness to take command of an army to 
be instantly raised for Italy.* 

These tidings were received with enthusiasm by 
the Castilians. Men of every rank pressed forward 
to serve under a chief, whose service was itself 
sufficient passport to fame. ‘It actually seemed,” 
says Martyr, “as if Spain were to be drained of all 
her noble and generous blood. Nothing appeared 
impossible, or even difficult under such a leader. 
Hardly a cavalier in the land, but would have 
thought it a reproach to remain behind. Truly 
marvellous,” he adds, “is the authority which he 
has acquired over all orders of men! ”’¢ 

Such was the zeal with which men enlisted un- 
der his banner, that great difficulty was found in 
completing the necessary levies for Navarre, then 
menaced by the French. The king, alarmed at 
this, and relieved from apprehensions of immediate 
danger to Naples, by subsequent advices from that 
country, sent orders greatly reducing the number 
of forces to be raised. But this had little effect, 
since every man, who had the means, preferred act- 
ing as a volunteer under the Great Captain to any 
other service, however gainful; and many a poor 
cavalier was there, who expended his little all, or 
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meurred a heavy debt, in order’to appear in the 
field in a style becoming the chivalry of Spain. 

Ferdinand’s former distrust of his general was 
now augmented tenfold by this evidence of his un- 
bounded popularity. He saw in imagination much 
more danger to Naples from such a subject, than 

“from any enemy, however formidable. He had re- 
ceived intelligence, moreover, that the French were 
in full retreat towards the north. He hesitated no 
longer, but sent instructions to the Great Captain 
at Cordova, to disband his levies, as the expedition 
would be postponed till after the present winter; 
at the same time inviting such as chose to enlist in 
the service of Navarre.* 

These tidings were received with indignant feel- 
ings by the whole army. The officers refused, 
nearly to a man, to engage in the proposed ser- 
vice. Gonsalvo, who understood the motives of 
this change in the,royal purpose, was deeply sensi- 
ble to what he regarded as a personal affront. He, 
however, enjoined on his troops implicit obedience 
to the king’s commands. Before dismissing them, 
as he knew that many had been drawn into expen- 
sive preparations far beyond their means, he dis- 
tributed largesses among them, amounting to the 
immense sum, if we may credit his biographers, of 
one hundred thousand ducats. “Never stint your 
hand,” said he to his steward, who remonstrated on 
the magnitude of the donative; “ there is no mode 
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of enjoying one’s property, like giving it away.” 
He then wrote a letter to the king, in which he 
gave free vent to his indignation, bitterly complain- 
ing of the ungenerous requital of his services, and 
asking leave to retire to his duchy of Terranova in 
Naples, since he could be no longer useful in Spain. 
This request was not calculated to lull Ferdinand’s 
suspicions. He answered, however, ‘in the soft 
and pleasant style, which he knew so well how to 
assume,” says Zurita; and, after specifying his mo- 
tives for relinquishing, however reluctantly, the 
expedition, he recommended Gonsalvo’s return to 
Loja, at least until some more definite arrangement 
could be made respecting the affairs of Italy. 

Thus condemned to his former seclusion, the 
Great Captain resumed his late habits of life, freely 
opening his mansion to persons of merit, interesting 
himself in plans for ameliorating the condition of 
his tenantry and neighbours, and in this quiet way 
winning a more unquestionable title to human grati- 
tude than when piling up the blood-stained trophies 
of victory. Alas for humanity, that it should have 
deemed otherwise !* 

Another circumstance, which disquieted the Cath- 
king, was the failure of issue by his present 
wife. The natural desire of offspring was further 
stimulated by hatred of the house of Austria, which 
made him cager to abridge the ample inheritance 
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about to descend on his grandson Charles. It must 
be confessed, that it reflects little credit on his heart 
or his understanding, that he should have been so 
ready to sacrifice to personal resentment those noble 
plans for the consolidation of the monarchy, which 
had so worthily occupied the attention both of him- 
self and of Isabella, in his early life. His wishes 
had nearly been realized. Queen Germaine was 
delivered of a son, March 3d, 1509. Providence, 
however, as if unwilling’ to defeat the glorious con- 
summation of the union of the Spanish kingdoms, 
so long desired and nearly achieved, permitted the 
infant to live only a few hours.” 


Ferdinand repined at the blessing denied him, Deetive 


now more than ever. In order to invigorate his 
constitution, he resorted to artificial means.*| The 
medicines which he took had the opposite effect. 
At least from this time, the spring of 1513, he was 
afflicted with infirmities before unknown to him. 
Instead of his habitual equanimity and cheerfulness, 
oe became impatient, irritable, and frequently a 
prey to morbid melancholy. He lost all relish for 
business, and even for amusements, except field 
sports, to which he deveted the greater part of his 
time. The fever which consumed him made him 
impatient of long residence in any one place, and 
during these last years of his life the court was in 
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perpetual migration. The unhappy monarch, alas! 
- could not fly from disease, or from himself * 

In the summer of 1515, he was found one night 
by his attendants in a state of insensibility, from 
which it was difficult to rouse him. He exhibited 
flashes of his former energy after this, however. 
On one occasion he made a journey to Aragon, in 
order to preside at the deliberations of the cortes, 
and enforce the grant of supplies, to which the 
nobles, from selfish considerations, made resistance. 
The king failed, indeed, to bend their intractable 
tempers, but he displayed on the occasion all his 
wonted address and resolution." 

On his return to Castile, which, perhaps from the 
greater refinement and deference of the people, 
seems to have been always a more agreeable resi- 
dence to him than his own kingdom of Aragon, he 
received intelligence very vexatious, in the irritable 
state of his mind. He learned, that the Great Cap- 
tain was preparing to embark for Flanders, with his 
friend the count of Urena, the marquis of Priego his 
nephew, and his future son-in-law, the count of Ca- 
bra. Some surmised, that Gonsalvo designed to 
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ake command of the papal army in Italy ; others, 
to join himself with the archduke Charles, and in- 
troduce him, if possible, into Castile. Ferdinand, 
clinging to power more tenaciously as it was ready 
to slip of itself from his grasp, had little doubt that 
the latter was his purpose. He sent orders there- 
fore to the south, to prevent the meditated embar 
kation, and, if necessary, to seize Gonsalvo’s person. 
But the latter was soon to embark on a voyage, 
where no earthly arm could arrest him." 

In the autumn of 1515 he was attacked by a 
quartan fever. Its approaches at first were mild. 
His constitution, naturally good, had been invigor- 
ated by the severe training of a military life ; and 
he had been so fortanate, that, notwithstanding the 
free exposure of his person to danger, he had never 
received a wound. But, although little alarm was 
occasioned at first by his illness, he found it impos- 
sible to throw it off; and he removed to his resi- 
dence in Granada, in hopes of deriving benefit from 
its salubrious climate. Every effort to rally the de- 
clining powers of nature proved unavailing; and 
on the 2d of December, 1515, he expired in his 
own palace at Granada, in the arms of his wife, and 
his beloved daughter Elvira.'* 

The death of this illustrious man diffused univer- 
sal sorrow throughout the nation. All envy and 
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unworthy suspicion died with him. The king and 
the whole court went into mourning. Funeral 
services were performed in his honor, in the royal 
chapel and all the principal churches of the king- 
dom. Ferdinand addressed a letter of consolation 
to his duchess, in which he lamented the death of 
one, “ who had rendered him inestimable services, 
and to whom he had ever borne such sincere affec- 
tion”! 8 His obsequies were celebrated with great 
magnificence in the ancient Moorish capital, under 
the superintendence of the count of Tendilla, the 
son and successor of Gonsalvo’s old friend, the late 
governor of Granada. His remains, first deposit- 
ed in the Franciscan monastery, were afterwards 
removed, and laid beneath a sumptuous mausoleum 
in the church of San Geronimo ;" and more than 
a hundred banners and royal pennons, waving in 
melancholy pomp around the walls of the chapel, 
proclaimed the glorious achievements of the warrior 
who slept beneath."* His noble wife, Dofia Maria 
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Manrique, survived him but a few days. 
daughter Elvira inherited the princely titles and es- 
tates of her father, which, by her marriage with 
her kinsman, the count of Cabra, were perpetu- 
ated in the house of Cordova.” 

Gonsalvo, or as he is called in Castilian, Gonza- 
lo Hernandez de Cordova, was sixty-two years 
old at the time of his death. His countenance and 
person are represented to have been extremely 
handsome; his manners, elegant and attractive, were 
stamped with that lofty dignity, which so often dis- 
tinguishes his countrymen. ‘He still bears,” says 
Martyr, speaking of him in the last years of his life, 
“*the same majestic port :s when in the height of 
his former authority ; so ttat every one who visits 
him acknowledges the influence of his noble pres- 
ence, as fully as when, at the head of armies, he 
gave laws to Italy.”" 

His splendid military successes, so gratifying to 
Castilian pride, have made the name of Gonsalvo 
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as familiar to his countrymen as that of the Cid, 
which, floating down the stream of popular melo- 
dy, has been treasured up as a part of the national 
history. His shining qualities, even more than his 
exploits, have been often made the theme of dic- 
tion; and fiction, as usual, has dealt with them in 
a fashion to leave only confused and erroneous con- 
ceptions of both. More is known of the Spanish 
hero, for instance, to foreign readers from Florian’s 
agreeable novel, than from any authentic record of 
his actions. Yet Florian, by dwelling only on the 
dazzling and popular traits of his hero, has. depict- 
ed him as the very personification of romantic chiv- 
alry. This certainly was not his character, whieh 
might be said to have been formed after a riper peri- 
od of civilization than the age of chivalry. Atleast, 
it had none of the nonsense of that age, — its fan- 
ciful vagaries, reckless adventure, and wild roman- 
tic gallantry."® His characteristics were prudence, 
coolness, steadiness of purpose, and intimate knowl- 
edge of man. He understood, above all, the tem- 
per of his own countrymen. He may be said in 
some degree to have formed their military charac- 
ter; their patience of severe training and hardship, 
their unflinching obedience, their inflexible spirit 
under reverses, and their decisive energy in the 
hour of action. It is certain, that the Spanish 
soldier under his hands assumed an entirely new 
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aspect: from that which he had displayed in the 
romantic wars of the Peninsula. 

Gonsa.vo was untainted with the -coarser vices 
characteristic of the time. He discovered none of 
that griping avarice, too often the reproach of his 
countrymen in these wars. His hand and heart 
were liberal as the day. He betrayed none of the 
cruelty and licentiousness, which disgrace the age 
of chivalry. On all occasions he was prompt to 
protect women from injury or insult. Although 
his distinguished manners and rank gave him ob- 
vious advantages with the sex, he never abused 
them ;* and he has left a character, unimpeached 
by any historian, of unblemished morality in his 
domestic relations. This was a rare virtue in the 
sixteenth century. 

Gonsalvo’s fame rests on his military prowess; 
yet his character would seem in many respects bet- 
ter suited to the calm and cultivated walks of civil 
life. His government of Naples exhibited much 
discretion and sound policy ;" and there, as after- 
wards in his retirement, his polite and liberal man- 
ners secured not merely the good-will, but the 
strong attachment, of those around him. His early 
education, like that of most of the noble cavaliers 
who came forward before the improvements intro- 
duced under Isabella, was taken up with knightly 
exercises, more than intellectual accomplishments. 
He was never taught Latin, and had no pretensions 
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to scholarship; but he honored and nobly recom- 
pensed it in others. His solid sense and liberal 
taste supplied all deficiencies in himself, and led him 
to select friends and companions from among the 
most enlightened and virtuous of the community.” 
On this fair character there remains one foul re- 
proach. This is his breach of faith in two memora- 
ble instances ; first, to the young duke of Calabria, 
and afterwards to Cesar Borgia, both of whom he 
betrayed into the hands of King Ferdinand, their 
personal enemy ; and in violation of his most solemn 
pledges. True, it was in obedience to his master’s 
commands, and not to serve his own purposes ; and 
true also, this want of faith was the besetting sin of 
the age. But history has no warrant to tamper 
with right and wrong, or to brighten the character 
of its favorites by diminishing one shade of the 
abhorrence which attaches to their vices. They 
should rather be held up in their true deformity, as 
the more conspicuous from the very greatness with 
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which they are associated. It may be remarked, cuarrer 
however, that the reiterated and unsparing oppro- 
brium with which foreign writers, who have been 
litde sensible to Gonsalvo’s merits have visited 
these offences, affords tolerable evidence that they 
are the only ones of any magnitude that can be 
charged on him.* 

As to the imputation of disloyalty, we have else- 
where had occasion to notice its apparent ground- 
lessness. It would be strange, indeed, if the 
ungenerous treatment which he had experienced 
ever since his return from Naples had not provoked 
feelings of indignation in his bosom. Nor would it 
be surprising, under these circumstances, if he had 
been led to regard the archduke Charles’s preten- 
sions to the regency, as he came of age, with a 
favorable eye. There is no evidence, however, of 
this, or of any act unfriendly to Ferdinand’s inter- 
ests. His whole public life, on the contrary, ex- 
hibited the truest loyalty; and the only stains that 
darken his fame were incurred by too unhesitating 
devotion to the wishes of his master. He is not 
the first nor the last statesman, who has reaped 
the royal recompense of ingratitude, for serving 
his king with greater zeal than he had served his 
Maker. 
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Ferdinand’s health, in the mean time, had de- 
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long survive the object of his jealousy.* His dis- 
ease had now settled into a dropsy, accompanied 
with a distressing affection of the heart. He found 
difficulty in breathing, complained that he was 
stifled in the crowded cities, and passed most of his 
time, even after the weather became cold, in the 
fields and forests, occupied, as far as his strength 
permitted, with the fatiguing pleasures of the chase. 
As the winter advanced, he bent his steps towards 
the south. He passed some time, in December, at 
a country-seat of the duke of Alva, near Placentia, 
where he hunted the stag. He then resumed his 
journey to Andalusia, but fell so ill on the way, at 
the little village of Madrigalejo, near Truxillo, that 


it was found impossible to advance further. ™ 
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would not confess, nor even admit his confessor into wn 
his chamber.” He showed similar jealousy of his 
grandson’s' envoy, Adrian of Utrecht. This per- 
son, the..preceptor of Charles, and afterwards raised 
through his means to the papacy, had come into Cas- 
tile some weeks before, with the ostensible view of 
making some permanent arrangement with Ferdi- 
nand in regard to the regency. The real motive, 
as the powers which he brought with him subse- 
quently proved, was, that he might be on the spot 
when the king died, and assume the reins of gov- 
ernment. Ferdinand received the minister with 
cold civility, and an agreement was entered into, 
by which the regency was guarantied to the mon- 
arch, not only during Joanna’s life, but his own. 
Concessions to a dying man cost nothing. Adrian, 
who was at Guadalupe at this time, no sooner heard 
of Ferdinahd’s illness, than he hastened to Madri- 
galejo. The king, however, suspected the motives 
of his visit. ‘ He has come to see me die,” said 
he; and, refusing to admit him into his presence, 
ordered the mortified envoy back again to Guada- 
lupe.* 





tion from the character of Ferdi- up by the prediction of an old sybil, 
nand. Ho was not superstitious, ‘la beats del Barco,” that *he 
at least while his faculties were in should not de ti 


HEA Ia verdad,” says Carbajal, 2.) We are again reminded of 
‘tle tend mucho’ eh ensnigo en Shalapear, 
‘aque, paso con ineredulided que Jo I: hath bem prophesied ome many youre 
ponia de no morir tan presto, para. Taould not die ui 
ne ni confesase ni recitiese los ing Beery 
mento.” According to the —% Carbajal, Anales, MS., sito 
‘ame writer, Ferdinand was buoyed 1516, cap. 1. — Gomez, De Rebus 
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At length the medical attendants ventured to in 
form the king of his real situation, conjuring him if 


. he had any affairs of moment to settle, to do it with- 


out delay. He listened to them with composure, 
and from that moment seemed to recdver all his 
customary fortitude and equanimity. After receiv- 
ing the sacrament, and attending to his spiritual 
concerns, he called his attendants around his bed, 
to advise with them respecting the disposition of 
the government. Among those present, at this 
time, were his faithful followers, the duke of Alva, 
and the marquis of Denia, his majordomo, with sev- 
eral bishops and members of his council.” 

The king, it seems, had made several wills. By 
one, executed at Burgos, in 1512, he had committed 
the government of Castile and Aragon to the infante 
Ferdinand during his brother Charles’s absence. 
This young prince had been educated in Spain un- 
der the eye of his grandfather, who entertained a 
strong affection for him. The counsellors remon- 
strated in the plainest terms against this disposition 
of the regency. Ferdinand, they said, was too 
young totake the helm into his own hands. His 
appointment would be sure to create new factions 
in Castile; it would raise him up to be in a man- 
ner a rival of his brother, and kindle ambitious de- 


ber of the royal council, was prem 
jo ent with him during, the whole of 
his last illnese ; and his cireum- 
stantial and spirited narrative of it 
al forms an exception to the genera, 
1516, eap. 2, character of his itinerary. 
Dr Carbajal. who was a mem- 
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sires in his bosom, which could not fail to end in cnarram 


his disappointment, and perhaps destruction.” 

The king, who would never have made such a 
devise in his better days, was more easily turned 
from his purpose now, than he would once have 
been. ‘To whom then,” he asked, “ shall I leave 
the regency ?”’ “ To Ximenes, archbishop of To- 
ledo,” they replied. Ferdinand turned away his 
face, apparently in displeasure ; but after a few mo- 
ments’ silence rejoined, “It is well; he is certainly 
a good man, with honest intentions: He has no 

* importunate friends or family to provide for. He 
owes every thing to Queen Isabella and myself; 
and, as he has always been ttue to the interests of 
our family, I believe he will always remain so.” *' 

He, however, could not so readily abandon the 
idea of some splendid establishment for his favorite 
grandson: and he proposed to settle on him the 
grand-masterships of the military orders. But to 
this his attendants again objected, on the same 
grounds as before ; adding, that this powerful pa- 
tronage was too great for any subject, and imploring 
him not to defeat the object which the late queen 
had so much at heart, of incorporating it with the 
crown. ‘ Ferdinand will be left very poor then,” 
exclaimed the king, with tears in his eyes. “ He 
will have the good-will of his brother,” replied one 
of his honest counsellors, “the best legacy your 
Highness can leave him.” * 


‘al, Auales, MS., aio 9) Thid., ubi sa 
se N° hid ubi aupra. 
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The testament, as finally arranged, settled the 


“__ succession of Aragon and Naples on his daughter 
coat 


Joanna and her heirs. The administration of Cas- 
tile during Charles’s absence was intrusted to Xime- 
nes, and that of Aragon to the king’s natural son, 
the archbishop of Saragossa, whose good sense and 
popular manners made him acceptable to the peo- 
ple. He granted several places in the kingdom of 
Naples to the infante Ferdinand, with an annual 
stipend of fifty thousand ducats, chargeable on the 
public revenues. To his queen Germaine he left 
the yearly income of thirty thousand gold florins, 
stipulated by the marriage settlement, with five 
thousand a year more during widowhood.™ The 
will contained, besides, several appropriations for 
pious and charitable purposes, but nothing worthy 
of particular note. Notwithstanding the simplici- 
ty of the various provisions of the testament, it was 
so long, from the formalities and periphrases with 
which it was encumbered, that there was scarce 
time to transcribe it in season for the royal signa- 
ture. On the evening of the 22d of January, 1516, 
he executed the instrument; and a few hours later, 
between one and two of the morning of the 23d, 


5S Ferdimnd’s gay widow did match, says. Guieciandini, which 
not long enjoy this latter pension. Charles V., for obvious politic rea- 
Boon afer is death, she zeve ber sons, provided for the rightful rar 
of Naples. Ietoria, tom. viii. lib. 


15, p_ 10. 
‘3 Ferdinand’s testament is to 





be found in Carbajal, Anales, MS. 
rable captiiy in Spain, ever since — Dormer, Discurecs Varios, p. 
the dethronsmeat of his father, 393 et seq. —Mariana, Hist. ¢ 

King Frederic. (Oviedo, Quincua- Espafa, ed. Valencia" tom. ix 
genas, MS., bat. 1, quinc. 4, dial. Apend. no. 2. 

44.) "It was the’ second sterile 
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Ferdinand breathed his last. ** 
event was a small house belonging to the friars of 
Guadalupe. “In so wretched a tenement,” ex- 
claims Martyr, in his usual moralizing vein, “di 
this lord of so many lands close his eyes upon the 
world.” 

Ferdinand was nearly sixty-four years old, of 
which forty-one had elapsed since he first swayed 
the sceptre of Castile, and thirty-seven since he 
held that of Aragon. A long reign; long enough, 
indeed, to see most of those whom he had honored 
and trusted of his subjects gathered to the dust, 
and a succession of contemporary monarchs come 
and disappear like shadows.” He died deeply la- 
mented by his native subjects, who entertained a 
partiality natural towards their own hereditary sove 
reign. The event was regarded with very differ- 
ent feelings by the Castilian nobles, who calculated 
their gains on the transfer of the reins ftom such 
old and steady hands into those of a young and in- 


The scene of this cnsrrer 


2oav. 





15616. 
Jn, 2 





Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS., 
bat. 1, quiac. 3, dial. 9.— The 
queen was at Alcalé de Henares, 
when she received tidings of her 
husband's illness. She posted with 
all possible despatch to Madrigs- 
lejo, but, although she resched it 
on the 20th, ‘was not admitted, 
says Gomez, notwithstanding her 
tears, to a private interview with 
the king, till the testament was ex- 
ecuted, a few hours only before his 
death.” De Rebus Gestis, ol. 147. 

38 Carbajal, Anales, MS., 
L. Marineo, Cosas Mem- 
fol. 188. Gomez, De 
restis, fol. 148. 

















Rebus 
“Tot regnorim domiras, tot- 


ue palniarum cumulis rnatus, 
thristiane: religionis aumpiGcator 








ot prostrator hostium, Rex in rusti- 
cand obiit casa, et pauper contra, 
hominum opinionemobiit.” Peter 
Martyr, Opus Epist., epist. 568. 
Brantime, (Vie des Hommes 
h 1» p-72,) who Coe fheen 
rigalejo as a’ meschant village,” 
wi sel he had seen. i 

37 Since Ferdinand ascended the 
throne, he had seen no less than 
four kings of England, as many of 
France, and also of Naples, three 
of Portugal, two German ‘oper 
rors, and half a dozen popes. A\ 
to his own subjects, scarcely one 
all thoee familiar to the reader in 
the course of our history now sur 
vived, except, indeed, the Nestor 
of his time, the octogenarian Xi- 
meace 
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experienced master. The commons, however, who 
had felt the good effect of this curb on the nobility, 
in their own personal security, held his memory in 
reverence as that of a national benefactor.” 

Ferdinand’s remains were interred, agreeably 1¢ 
his orders, in Granada. A few of his most faithful 
adherents accompanied them; the greater part be- 
ing deterred by a prudent caution of giving um- 
brage to Charles.° The funeral train, however, 
was swelled by contributions from the various 
towns through which it passed. At Cordova, es- 
pecially, it is worthy of note, that the marquis of 
Priego, who had slender obligations to Ferdinand, 
came out with all his household to pay the last 
melancholy honors to his remains. They were,re- 
ceived with similar respect in Granada, where the 
people, while they gazed on the sad spectacle, says 
Zurita, were naturally affected as they called to 
mind the pomp and splendor of his triumphal entry 
on the first occupation of the Moorish capital. 

By his dying injunctions, all unnecessary osten- 
tation was interdicted at his funeral. His body 
was laid by the side of Isabella’s in the monastery 
of the Alhambra; and the year following,” when 









Anales, tom. vi. dem destinatam, comitabor."” Ojaus 





10, cap. 100.— Blancas, Commen- Epis, epist. 566. 

tar, p,275.— Lagura, Hinriae, 4” eales, tom, vi. Bb. 10, exp. 

lib. 1, cap. 25. 100, —Petor Martyr, Opus Epist 
"Zurita, Anaic epint, 672. — Abaren, Reyes 





The hones Martyr was one of 
the few who paid this last tribute 
of respect totheir ancient master, 
“Ego ut mortuo debitum, pre- 

Ietier to Pri 
Charles's imc, “corpus ejus 
exznime, Grinatam, sepulchro 80- 
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the royal chapel of the metropolitan church was 
completed, they were both transported thither. A 
magnificent mausoleum of white marble was erected 
over them, by their grandson Charles the Fifth. 
Tt was executed in a style worthy of the age. The 
sides were adorned with figures of angels and 
saints, richly sculptured in bas-relief. On the top 
reposed the effigies of the illustrious pair, whose 
titles and merits were commemorated in the follow- 
ing brief, and not very felicitous inscription. 


“ MAHOMETicz SECT PIOSTRATORES, ET HARETICE PERVICACLE 
EXTINCTORES, FERNANDUS ARAGONUM, ET HELISABETA Cas- 
TELLZ, VIR ET UrOR UNANINES, CATHOLICI APPELLATI, 
MARMOREG CLAUDUNTUR Hoc TUMULO.” # 


King Ferdinand’s personal appearance has been 
elsewhere noticed. ‘ He was of the middle size,” 
says a contemporary, who knew him well. ‘“ His 
complexion was fresh; his eyes bright and animat- 
ed; his nose and mouth small and finely formed, 
and his teeth white; his forehead lofty and serene ; 
with flowing hair of a bright chestnut color. His 
manners were courteous, and his countenance sel- 
dom clouded by any thing like spleen or melan- 


tiguedad do Granada, lib. 3, cap. 
7 
‘2 Pedrara, Antiguedad de Gra- 





as 
The artist, however, was aot a 
‘Spaniard ; at least common tradi- 
tion aseigns the work to Philip of 
Burgundy, an eminent sculptor of 


gio, 6 


hhe period, who has left many ape- 
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cimena Of his excellence in Toledo 
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reigns and Philip and Joanna; “ q 
rappelent Ia renaissance des arts en 
Italie, et sont, & la foia d’une belle 
exécution et dune conception no- 
ble.” Laborde, Vayage Pitto- 
reaue, tom. ii. p. 95. 
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choly. He was grave in speech and action, ‘and 
had a marvellous dignity of presence. His whole 
demeanor, in fine, was truly that of a great king.” 
For this flattering portrait Ferdinand must have sat 
at an earlier and happier period of his life. 

His education, owing to the troubled state of the 
times, had been neglected in his boyhood, though 
he was early instructed in all the generous pastimes 
and exercises of chivalry.‘ He was esteemed one 
of the most perfect horsemen of his court. He led 
an active life, and the only kind of reading he ap- 
peared to relish was history. [It was natural that 
so busy an actor on the great political theatre 
should have found peculiar interest and instruction 
in this swdy.* 

He was naturally of an equable temper, and 
inclined to moderation in all things. The only 
amusement for which he cared much was hunting, 
especially falconry, and that he never carried to ex- 
cess till his last years.* He was indefatigable in 
application to business. He had no relish for the 
pleasures of the table, and, like Isabella, was tem- 
perate even to abstemiousness in his diet.” He 





© 1. Masinoo, Coss Memom- dom. Hayes Catlins ubieupre 


bles, fol. 188. 
Pulgar’e portrait of the king, 
taken also in the moming of 
life, the clo of which the writer 
did not live 1 see, is eq 
“Habis 











p36. 

MH ited lightly,” says Pul- 
gar, “and with a dexterity not 
surpassed by any man in the king- 





jarineo, Cosas Memora- 
we, eh 183. —Abarea, Reyes do 
Aragon, tom, ii, rey 30, cap. 94. 
pantera Hi, da ‘Emp. Car- 
Jos V., tom. i. 

“a Daigers bideed, notion 
fondness for chess, tennis, and oth- 
er games of skili, in early life, 
Reyes Catélios, part 9, exp. 3. 

‘L, Marineo, Cosas Memorae 
bles, fol. 182.— Pulgar, Reyes 
slices, part. 2, eap. 3, 

“Stop and dine with ua; be 
eeskoente ‘say to kis uncle, tbe 
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was frugal in his domestic and personal expendi- caarree 


ture; partly, no doubt, from a willingness to rebuke 
the opposite spirit of wastefulness and ostentation 
in his nobles. He lost no good opportunity of do- 
ing this. On one occasion, it is said, he turned to 
a gallant of the court noted for his extravagance in 
dress, and laying his hand on his own doublet ex- 
claimed, “Excellent stuff this; it has lasted me 
three pair of sleeves!” This spirit of economy 
was carried so far as to bring on him the reproach 
of parsimony.” And parsimony, though not so 
pernicious on the whole as the opposite vice of 
prodigality, has always found far less favor with 
the multitude, from the appearance of disinterest- 
edness, which the latter carries with it. Prodigal- 
ity in a king, however, who draws not on his own 
resources, but on the public, forfeits even this equiv- 
ocal claim to applause. But, in truth, Ferdinand 
was rather frugal, than parsimonious. His income 
was moderate ; his enterprises numerous and vast. 
It was impossible that he could meet them without 





husbanding his resources with the most careful 
economy.’ No one has accused him of attempting 


grand admiral Henriques, “we are 
to have a chicken for dinner to 
(Sempore, Hist. del Luxo, 
ii, p. 2, nota.) The royal 
euisine would ‘have afforded small 
scope forthe talents of « Vatel or 





‘8 Sempere, Hist. del Luxo, ubi 
opr. 

Machiavelli, by a single coup 

de pinceeu, thus charsclerizes, or 

caricatures, the princes of his time. 

“Un imperatore instabib e vario; 

an re di Fraucia sdegnosu e pau- 








rosa; un re d’ Inghilterra ricco, 

roce, e cupido di gloria ; un redi 
‘Spegne faccagno ¢ avaro: per gli 
iri re, io no li conuseo, 

‘@ ‘The rovenues of his own 
kingdom of Aragon were very lim- 
ited. Hlis principal foreign expe 
ditions were undertaken solely on 
account of that crown; and this, 
notwithstanding the aid from Case 
tile, may explain, and in some de- 
gree excuse, his very scanty remit- 
tances to his troops 
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to enrich his exchequer by the venal sale of office, 
— like Louis the Twelfth, or by griping extortion, 
like another royal contemporary, Henry the Sev- 
enth. He amassed no treasure,” and indeed died 
80 poor, that he left scarcely enough in his coffers 
to defray the charges of his funeral.** 

Ferdinand was devout ; at least he was scrupulous 
in regard to the exterior of religion. He was punc- 
tual in attendance on mass; careful to observe all 
the ordinances and ceremonies of his church; and 
left many tokens of his piety, after the fashion of 
the time, in sumptuous edifices and endowments for 
religious purposes. Although not a superstitious 
man for the age, he is certainly obnoxious to the 
reproach of bigotry ; for he colperated with Isabella 


in all her exceptionable 


81 On one cocasion, having ob- 
tained & libenl supply from the 
baton of Aregon, (e fare occur. 
rence,) his counselors advised him 
to lock it up against a day of need, 
** Mas el Rey,” says Zurita, que 
siempre supo gastar su dinero pro- 
vechosainente,y nunca fue escasso 
en despendello en las cosas del esta~ 
do, taro mas aparejo para emple- 
arlo, que para encerrarlo.” 
ales, tom. vi. fl. 225.) The h 
toriaa. it must be allowed, laye 
quite as much emphasis on his lib- 
erality as it will beat 

2 “Abarea, Reyes de Aragon, 














tom. ii, rey 30, cap. 24.— Zurita, 
‘Anales, tom. ri. lib. 10, cap. 100, 
— Peter Manyr, Opus Eyist., 


epist. 566. 

“Vix ad faneris pompam et 
paucis familiarbus prebendas ves- 
tes pullatas, pecunie apud eum, 
neque alibi congesis, reperta: sunt : 
ye hemo unjuam de vivente ju 

icavit."” (Peter Martyr, ubi au- 
pra.) Gcicciardini alludes to the 





measures in Castile, and 


‘same fact, as evidence of the injus- 
tice of the imputations on Ferdi- 
nand ; “Ma acende,”? adds the 
historian, truly enough, “quasi 
sempre per i] giudizio corrotto degli 
uomini, che nei Re é pid lodata la 
prodigalits, benche a quella sia an- 
nessa la rapacita, che la parsimo- 
nia congiunta con I’astinenza dalla 
roba di altri.”” 

lib. 12, p. 273.) 

‘The'stste of Ferdinand’s coffers 
formed, indeed, @ strong contrast 
to that of his ‘brother monarch’s, 
Henry VIL, “whose treasure of 
store,” to borrow the words of 
Bacon, ‘left at his death, under 
his own key and keeping, amount 
ed unto the eum of eighteen hup- 
dred thousand pounds sterling 
huge mass of money, even. x, 
these times.” (Hist of Henry VU 
‘Works, vol. v. p. 183.) Sir Ed 
ward Cake awells this hoge mase 
to * fifty and three hundred thou- 
sand pounds”! Institutes, part 4, 
chap. 35, 
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spared no effort to fasten the odious yoke of the In- cuarrm 


quisition on Aragon, and subsequently, though hap- 
pily with less success, on Naples. 


XxI¥, 





Ferdinand has incurred the more serious charge omelce 


of hypocrisy. His Catholic zeal was observed to 
be marvellously efficacious in furthering his temporal 
interests.“ His most objectionable enterprises, even, 
were covered with a veil of religion. In this, how- 
ever, he did not materially differ from the practice 
of the age. Some of the most scandalous wars of 
that period were ostensibly at the bidding of the 
church, or in defence of Christendom against the 
infidel. This ostentation of a religious motive was 
indeed very usual with the Spanish and Portuguese. 
The crusading spirit, nourished by their struggle 
with the Moors, and subsequently by their African 
and Awmerican expeditions, gave such a religious 
tone habitually to their feelings, as shed an illusion 


33 Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 
vor, de rey 30; ep aks at 
Tineo, Cosas Memorables, ol, 182. 
—Zarita, Anales, lib. 9, esp. 26, 
Ferdinand’s conduct in regard 


tom. i. pp. 371 et seq.) One may 
‘well doubt whether bigotry envered 
as largely, aa lesa pardonable mo- 
tives of ‘state policy, into this mis- 
erable juggling. 











Tnquisition in Aragon displa; 
SF aabaiae dopleage ta oboe 
quence of the remonstrance of 
Cortes, in 1512, in which that high- 
irited body set forth the various 

tions of the Holy Office, Fer- 
dinand sigued a compact, abridging 
ite jurisdiction, He repented of 
‘these conevssions, however, and in 
yesr obtained a dis- 
pensation from Rome from his ea 

agements. This proceeding pro- 
luced such an alarming excitement 
in the kingdom, that the monarch 
found it expedient to renounce the 
opal bref, and apply for nother, 
confirming’ his former compact. 
iLlorente, Hist. de I'Ingeiaition, 
VOL. 11. 5a 
























‘$4 “'Disoit-on,” says Brantéme, 
‘quo la royno Isabelle do Castille 
toit une fort devote ot religiouse 
princesse, et que luy, quel grand 
rele qu'il y eust, mestoit devo 
tiewx que par ypocrisie, couvrant 
ses acies ot ambit 
tele de religion.” 
i, p. 70.) ‘Copri,”” says Guic- 
ciardini, “quasi tutte le sue cupi- 
ditd wito colors di onesie zlo 










12, p. 274.) ‘The pen- 
trating eye of Machiavelli glances 
at the same trait, fl Princie, 
cap. 21. 
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over their actions and enterprises, frequently dis- 
guising their true character, even from themselves, 

It will not be so easy to acquit Ferdinand of the 
reproach of perfidy which foreign writers have 30 
deeply branded on his name,” and which those of 
his own nation have sought rather to palliate than 
to deny.“ It is but fair to him, however, even 
here, to take a glance at the age. He came for- 
ward when government was in a state of transition 
from the feudal forms to those which it has assumed 
in modern times; when the superior strength of 
the great vassals was circumvented by the superior 
policy of the reigning princes. It was the dawn 
of the triumph of intellect over the brute force, 
which had hitherto controlled the movements of 
nations, as of individuals. The same policy which 
these monarchs had pursued in their own domestic 
relations, they introduced into those with foreign 
states, when, at the close of the fifteenth century, 
the barriers that had so long kept them asunder 
were broken down. Italy was the first field, on 








98 « Home era de verdad,” says 
Palgar, come quiers qus' as ne- 
candods grandes on que i pusieton 










|. ix. Lett. Diverse, no. 6, 
ed. Milano, 1805. — Herbert, Lit 
of Henry Vill., p.63.—Sismondi, 
Républiques. liennes, tom. xvi. 
cap. 112. — Voltaire sums up Fer- 
dinand’s chancter in the following 
pithy sentena, On Vappellat 
be opagae & 5 eu: en 
Popes meary he 
res le ‘porfile.”‘Bavai sur lee 
Maur, chap. 114, 
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. —Giovio, rras, le facian algunas veces 
lib. 11, p. 1605 8 Catéliovs, part. 
fachiavelli, Op- rita exposes and 


condemns this blemish in 
character, with a cand 
does him’ credit.“ Fue muy no- 
tado, no solo de los estrangeros, 
pero de sus naturales, que no gaat 

java la verdad, y fe que prometia; 
7, aue,2¢ antefonia alempre, y eo- 

repujava el respeto de su propria 
utilidad, a lo que era jusio y hones 


to.” Anales, tom. vi. fol. 406. 


is hero's 
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which the great powers were brought into any 
thing like a general collision. It was the country, 
‘too, in which this crafty policy had been first 
studied, and reduced to a regular system. A single 
extract from the political manual of that age” may 
serve as a key to the whole science, as then under- 
stood. “ A prudent prince,” says Machiavelli, “ will 
not, and ought not to observe his engagements, 
when it would operate to his disadvantage, and the 
causes no longer exist which induced him to make 
them.” * Sufficient evidence of the practical appli- 
cation of the maxim may be found in the manifold 
treaties of the period, so contradictory, or, what is 
to the same purpose for our present argument, so 
confirmatory of one another in their tenor, as clearly 
to show the impotence of all engagements. There 
were no less than four several treaties in the course 
of three years, solemnly stipulating the marriage of 
the archduke Charles and Claude of France. Louis 
the Twelfth violated his engagements, and the mar- 
riage after all never took place.” 

Such was the school in which Ferdinand was to 


make trial of his skill with his brother monarchs. ” 


He had an able instructer in his father, John the 
Second, of Aragon, and the result showed that the 
lessons were not lost on him. “ He was vigilant, 
wary, and subtile,” writes a French contemporary, 


51 Charles V., in particular, teo- Dumont, Corpa Diplomatique, 
Lied his respect for Mach aveli, by tom, iv. party nos, 7 20, 
having the * Principe” wanslated — Soyssel, Hist. de 
for his ovn u pp. 228-250, 

‘8 Machiavelli, Opera, tom. vi. de Louys XII, p. 184. 
1 Principe, cap.’ 18, od. Genova, 
1798 
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“and few histories make mention of his being 
outwitted in the whole course of his life.” He 
played the game with more adroitness than his op: 
ponents, and he won it. Success, as usual, brought 
on him the reproaches of the losers. This is par- 
ticularly true of the French, whose master, Louis 
the Twelfth, was more directly pitted -against 
him.* Yet Ferdinand does not appear to be a 
whit more obnoxious to the charge of unfairness 
than his opponent. If he deserted his allies when 
it suited his convenience, he, at least, did not de- 
liberately plot their destruction, and betray them 
into the hands of. their deadly enemy, as his rival 
did with Venice, in the league of Cambray.* The 
partition of Naples, the most scandalous transaction 
of the period, he shared equally with Louis; and 


politician, to hazard his game by 
playing the braggart 

Boolo Giovio strikes the bal 
ance of their respective merits in 
this particular, in the follow 
terms. “Ex horum enim lon 
maximorom nostre tempestatis re- 


© Mémoires de Bayard, chap. 
61.—* This prince,” says lord 
Herbert, who wan not disposed to 
overrate the talents, any more than 
the virtues, of Ferdinand, “was 
thought the nost active and polit- 
ique of his time. No man knew 








better how to serve his turn on 
everybody, or to make their ends 
gonduce to his.” Life of Henry 
VIII. p. 63. 

61 “According to them, the Cath- 
olic king took no great pains to 
conceal his treschery. ‘* Quelqu’un 
disant un jour a Ferdinand, que 
Louis XU; Vaccusoit de levoir 
trompé trois fcia, Ferdinand parut 
mécontent qu’ lui ravit une partie 
de sa gloire ; Il en a lien menti, 
Fivrogne, dit-il, avec toute la gros- 
aigreté du tema, je l'ai trompé plus 
de dis.” (Gallird, Rivalite, om, 
iv. p. 240.) The ancedote has 
been repeated by other modern 
writers, I know not on what author- 
ity. Ferdinand was too abrewd a 














gum ingeniis, et tum liquid’ et 
multim antea preclaré compertom 
cat, nibil omnino sanctum et i 
labile, vel in rite conceptis sancit 
que fiederibus reperiri, quéd, in 
proferendis impertis augendieque 
opibus, apud eos nihil ad illustris 
fame decus interesset, dolone et 
nusquam sine fallaciis, an fide 
tegrd veriquo virtule niterentu 
‘Hist. eui Temporis, lib. 11, p. 160. 

9 An equally pertinent ample 
occurs in the efficient support 
gave Cesar Borgia in his flagitious 
enterprises against some of the 
most faithful allies of France. See 
Sismondi, Répabliques Italiennes 
tom. xii, cap. 101, 
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if the latter has escaped the reproach of the usur- cuAPTER 
pation of Navarre, it was because the premature 
death of his general deprived him of the pretext and 
means for achieving it. Yet Louis the Twelfth, 
the ‘father of his people,” has gone down to pos- 
terity with a high and honorable reputation.“ 

Ferdinand, unfortunately for his popularity, had 
nothing of the frank and cordial temper, the genial 
expansion of the soul, which begets love. He car 
ried the same cautious and impenetrable frigidity in- 
to private life, that he showed in public. No one,” 
says a writer of the time, “could read his thoughts 
by any change of his countenance.” Calm and 
calculating, even in trifles, it was too obvious that 
every thing had exclusive reference to self. He 
seemed to estimate his friends only by the amount 
of services they could render him. He was not 
always mindful of these services. Witness his un- 
generous treatment of Columbus, the Great Cap- 
tain, Navarro, Ximenes,— the men who shed the 
brightest lustre, and the most substantial benefits, 
on his reign. Witness also his insensibility to the 
virtues and long attachment of Isabella, whose 
memory he could so soon dishonor by a union with 
one every way unworthy to be her successor. 





Bat 
baley. 


© Read the honeyed janegyrics 
of Seysel, St. Gelais, Voltaire 


even, io any nothing of Gaillard, 


mondi_ is the only writer in the 
French language, that has come 
under my notice, who han weighed 





Variilas, ¢ tutit quanti, undiluted 
by acarce a drop of censero. Rare 
indeed is it to find one s0 imbued 
‘with tho epirit of philosophy, as to 
raise himself above the lecal or na- 
tional prejudices which pass for 
patriotiam with the vulzar. Sis 








the deserts of Lovis XI. in the 
historic balance with impartiality 
andeandor. "And Sismond: is not 
a Frenchman. 

6 Giovio, “Hist. sui Temporis, 
lib. 16, p. 335. 
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Ferdinand’s connexion with Isabella, while it re 
flected infinite glory on his reign, suggests a con- 
trast most unfavorable to his character. Hers was 
all magnanimity, disinterestedness, and deep devo- 
tion to the interests of her people. His was the 
spirit of egotism. The circle of his views might be 
more or less expanded, but self was the steady, 
unchangeable centre. Her heart beat with the 
generous sympathies of friendship, and the purest 
constancy to the first, the only object of her love. 
We have seen the measure of his sensibilities in 
other relations. They were not more refined in 
this ; and he proved himself unworthy of the admi- 
rable woman with whom his destinies were united, 
by indulging in those vicious gallantries, too gene- 
rally sanctioned by the age.® Ferdinand, in fin; 
a shrewd and politic prince, “surpassing,” as a 
French writer, not his friend, has remarked, “all 
the statesmen of his time in the science of the cal 
net,” may be taken as the representative of the 








© Ferdinard left four natural 
children, one son and three daugh- 
ters. The former, Don Alonso de 
‘Aragon, was born of the viscountess 
of Eholi, a Catalan lady. He was 
made archhishop of Saragossa when 
only six yearaold. ‘There waa lit- 
tle of the religous profession, how- 
ever, in his life. He took an active 

tin the political and milita 
Tnovements of th period, and seen 
to have been even less scrupalous 
in his gallanties than his father. 
‘His manners in private life were 
attractive, ané his public conduet 
discreet. " His father always re- 
garded him with peculiar affection, 
‘and intrusted bim with the regency 











of Aragon, an we have seen, at his 
oe Rcdinnnd had thfee daugh 
ferdinand had théee daughtera, 
also, by three different ladies, one 
of theni a noble Portuguese. "The 
eldest child was named Doiia Juana, 
and married the grand conetable of 
Castile. ‘The others, each named 
ia, embraced the relizious pro 
fession in a convent in Madrigal. 
L. Marineo, Coss Memoral 
foi. 188.— Salasar de Mendoza, 
Monarquia, tom. 
7 “Enfin i 











du Cabinet, et c'est @ lui qa’en 
doit attribuer le premier et le soc. 
verain usage de In politique mo 
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peculiar genius of the age. While Isabella, dis- omarrer 
carding all the petty artifices of state policy, and 
pursuing the noblest ends by the noblest means, 
stands far above her age. 

In his illustrious consort Ferdinand may be said Gomy,,. 
to have lost his good genius. From that time his * 
fortunes were under a cloud. Not that victory sat 
Jess constantly on his banner ; but at home he had 
Jost 





«© All that shoald accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 
His ill-advised marriage disgusted his Castilian sub- 
jects. He ruled over them, indeed, but more in 
severity than in love. The beauty of his young 
queen opened new sources of jealousy ;® while the 
disparity of their ages, and her fondness for frivolous 
pleasure as little qualified her to be his partner in 


under the armour. ‘Thus Chaucer 
in the Prologue to hia * Canterbury 
Tales,” says of his knight's drese, 
* Offentan he ered w spon 
‘be beumotred wih Wabergoon.” 


deme.” Varillas, Politique de 
Ferdinand, liv. 3, dise. 10. 

© Branidme notices a sobri 
which hin countrymen, hid given 
to Ferdinand.‘ Nos Francois ap- 














Moient ce roy Ferdinard Jehan 
Biipan, je ne agay pour quelle dé- 
rision ; tmais il nous coust bon, et 
nous fist bien du mal, et fust'un 
grand roy et sage.” ‘Which his 
ancient editor thus explains: 
‘pon do Italien giubone, c'est que 
fous appellons jupon et jure 
Jant par Wi taxer ce princede s’étre 
Iaisse gouverner par Isabelle, reine 
de Cantilla, sa femme, dent ‘il en- 
doseoit Ja jupe, pour ainsi dire, pon 
dant qu'elle portoit lea ciausses.” 
(Vies des Hommes Ilusties, disc. 
5.) There is more humor than 
trath in the etymology. The gi- 

wan part of a man's attire, 
ing, an Mr. Tyrwhitt dafines it, 
*a short cassock,” and vas worn 

















‘Again, in his ‘ Knighte’s Tale,” 
“om wel ben armed in 35 

‘And ine brewepinc, ahd tn Ripon 

© When Ferdinand visited Ara 
gon, in 1515, during his troubles 
‘with the cortes, he imprisoned the 
vice-chancellor, Antonio Agustin ; 
being moved to thie, according to 
Carbajal, by his jealousy of that 
minister's attentions to his youn 
een. (Anales, MS., afio 1515. 
ft ia posible. Zurita, however, 
treats It a8 mere scandal, referring 
the imprisonment to political of 
fenoes exclusively. Anals, tom. 
vi. fol. 393. — Seo also Dormer, 
Anales de ia Corona de Aragoa, 
(Zaragoza, 1697,) lib, 1, cap. 9. 
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prosperity, as his solace in declining years.” His 
tenacity of power drew him into vulgar squabbles 
with those most nearly allied to him by blood, which 
settled into a mortal aversion. Finally, bodily in- 
firmity broke the energies of his mind, sour suspi- 
cions corroded his heart, and he had the misfortune 
to live, long after he had lost all that could make 
life desirable. 

Let us turn from this gloomy picture to the 
brighter season of the morning and meridian of his 
life ; when he sat with Isabella on the united thrones 
of Castile and Aragon, strong in the love of his own 
subjects, end in the fear and respect of his enemies. 
‘We shall then find much in his character to admire ; 
his impartial justice in the administration of the 
Jaws; his watchful solicitude to shield the weak 
from the oppression of the strong; his wise econo- 
my, which achieved great results without burdening 
his people with oppressive taxes; his sobriety and 
moderation ; the decorum, and respect for religion, 
which he maintained among his subjects; the in- 
dustry he promoted by wholesome laws and his own 
example; his consummate sagacity, which crowned 
all his enterprises with brilliant success, and made 
him the oracle of the princes of the age. 

Machiavelli, indeed, the most deeply rea@ of his 


7 «Ere foo hermosa," says Jos Castellanos, y aun ous Reyes 
Sandoval, who grudges her even muy moderadoa en esio. Pas 
this quality, ‘© algo coja, amiga bansele dian que no conver 


mucho de folgarse, y andar en dase, 6 fuese convidada. La qoe 
banquetes, huerios y jardines, yea mas gasiaba on fiestas y banquetes 
Benito. Introduxo eata Sevicrt en con ella,ers mas su amica.”” Hint 
Cautilla comidas soberdias, sieado del Fnp. Carlos V., tom. ip, 18 
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time in human character, imputes Ferdinand’s suc- onarren 


eesses, in one of his letters, to “ cunning and good ss 
| 


Wek, rather than superior wisdom.” He was in- 
deed fortunate ; and the “ star of Austria,” which 
rose as his declined, shone not with a brighter or 
steadier lustre. But success through a long series 
of: years sufficiently, of itself, attests good conduct. 
“The winds and waves,” says Gibbon, truly enough, 
are always on the side of the most skilful mari- 
ner.” The Florentine statesman has recorded a 
riper and more deliberate judgment in the treatise, 
which he intended as a mirror for the rulers of the 
time. “Nothing,” says he, ‘ gains estimation for 
a prince like great enterprises. Our own age has 
furnished a splendid example of this in Ferdinand 
of Aragon. We may call him a new king, since 
from a feeble one he has made himself the most re- 
nowned and glorious monarch of Christendom ; and, 
if we ponder well his manifold achievements, we 
must acknowledge all of them very great, and some 
truly extraordinary.” 

Other eminent foreigners of the time join in this 
lofty strain of panegyric.” The Castilians, mindful 


likely to be altogether unbiased in 
their judgments of hia policy. — 
‘These views, however, find faror 
with Lord Herbort, who had ovi- 






Fhis ‘correeponde 


ill rnore severe in his 





nal) 
Ferdinand’s publie conduct. ‘Le 
41 16 Maggio, 1514.) These states- 
men were the friends of France, 
with whom Ferdinand was at 
and personal enemics of the Medi- 
ei, whom that prince reéstablished 
in’ the government. As political 
autagonicte there! 

‘ef the Catholic king, they were aot 


YOL Il. 51 
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dently read, though he does _not 
refer to this correspondence. 
of Henry VIL. p. 63. 
Opere, 10 
. 21, ed. Genor 
Martyr, who had bettsr op- 
meunitiesthan any other fore 
at. ating the character of 
dlinand, affords the moat hocoradle 
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798. 
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of the general security and prosperity they had en- 
joyed under his reign, seem willing to bury his 
frailties in his grave. While his own hereditary 
subjects, exulting with patriotic pride in the glory 
to which he had raised their petty state, and 
touched with grateful recollections of his mild, par 
ternal government, deplore his loss in strains of 
national sorrow, as the last of the revered line, who 
was to preside over the destinies of Aragon, as a 
separate and independent kingdom. "* 








no motive for flattery, after 
monarch’s death, to Charles V.’ 
hysician. (Opus Epis, epist. 567.) 
Beiardios shoe saad peice 
dices did not je in this scale, com- 
yrehends nearly as much in one 
bret sentence. ‘* Re di eccellen~ 
tiseimo consiglio, e virti, ¢ nel 
quale, se fosse stato constante nelle 
Promesse, no potresti, facilmente 
ndere cosa alcuna.” (Istoria, 
tom. vi. lib. 12, p.273.) See also 
Brantime, (Cuvres, tom. iv. dise. 
6.) —Giovio, with scarcely m 
galtealon, Tie, sul ‘Teper 








gue en muches siglos 
‘achas @ naii 


r la fi 


paiia tuvo. 
1 pueden faltar sea 
gilidad propia, 8 por 
mmalicia "y envidia. agons que 
combate principalmente los altos 





lugares. “Espejo sin duda por aus 
andes viriales eu quo tule Joe 

Brine de Bepafia se deben 
2” (Mariana, Hist.de Espaiia, 
fou. ix. p. 398, cap. uh)” Bee 
tribute to his deserts, 












lon} 
a 


Ulloa, Vita di Ca 
lo'V., fol. 42. —Ferreran, Hist. 
d Espagne, tom. ix. p. 498 et seq. 
et plurimis avet, antiq. et recen- 
tibus. 

7 See the closing chapter of the 
‘great Aragonese annalist, who ter- 
minates his historic labors, 
death of Ferdinand the 
(Zarit, Anales, tom. 
cap. 100.) I will eto only one ox: 
tract from the profuse panegyrica 
of the national writers; which at- 
teats the veneration in which Fer 
dinand’s memory was held in Ara~ 
gon. Itis from une, whose pen is 
ever prostituted to” parasitical or 
party purposes, and whose judg- 
ment ia usually as correct, a8 the 
expression of ivis candi.” "Quo 
plangore ac lamentatione universe 
civitas complebatur. Neque sol im 
hotmines, ved ipss tects, et parictes 
urbis videbantur acerbum illiue, qut 
omnibus charissimus erat interitum 
lugere. Et merit. Erat enim, 
ut scitis, exemplum prudentiae a0 
fortitudinis: summe: in re domee- 
tick continenti« : eximie in publicd 
dignitatis; humanitatis preterea, 
ac leporis admirabilis.***** Neque 
208 solim, sed omnes certé tanth 
amplectebatur benevolentid, ut in- 
terdum non nobis Rex, sed unius- 
Cujusquenosinim genitor se parens 

jereiar. Poot ejus interitum om- 
nis nostra juventua languet, deliciis 


tin, fol. 148. 
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ples dedits quam deceret: nec per- 
indo, sc debuerat, in laudia ot glo~ 
tie cupiditate versatur. i 
plura? nulla res fu 
nandi posita, que: 
ctiemattageree 
enim eximid cor 
preditus. Sed pluris facere debe- 
Feat consiliorum ac virtutam sua- 
Fam, quam posieris reliquit 
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giem: quibae denique factom vide- cnarreR 


maus,ut ab oo usque ad hoc tompus, 
non 'solim nobis, sed Hispanise 
cuncte, diuturnitas pacis otium con- 
firmarit. Hee abaque ejusmodi 
quotidie & nostris senibus de Ca- 
tholici Regis memorié enarrantur: 
que A ret veritate nequaquam ab- 
horrent.” Blancas, Commeatarii 








> p. 270. 
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CHAPTER XXVv. 


ADMINISTRATION, DEATH, AND CHARACTER, OF CARDINAL 
XIMENES, 


1516, 1517. 


‘Ximenes Governor of Castile. —Charles proclaimed King. —_Ximenca's 
Domestic Policy. — He intimidates the Nobles. — Public Discontents. 





—Charles nds in Spain. — His Ingratitade wo Ximenos, — The 


Cardinal's Loess and Death, — His extraordinary Character. 


‘Tue personal history of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
terminates, of course, with the preceding chapter. 
In order to bring the history of his reign, however, 
to a suitable close, it is necessary to continue the 
narrative through the brief regency of Ximenes, to 
the period when the government was delivered into 
the hands of Ferdinand’s grandson and successor, 
Charles the Fifth. 

By the testament of the deceased monarch, as 
we have seen, Cardinal Ximenez de Cisneros was 
appointed sole regent of Castile. He met with 
opposition, however, from Adrian, the dean of Lou- 
vain, who produced powers of similar purport from 
Prince Charles. Neither party could boast a suffi- 
cient warrant for exercising this important trust ; 
the one claiming it by the appointment of an indi- 
vidual, who, acting merely as regent himself, had 
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certainly no right to name his successor; while the 
other had only the sanction of a prince, who, at 
the time of giving it, had no jurisdiction whatever 
in Castile. The misunderstanding which ensued, 
was finally settled by an agreement of the parties 
to share the authority in common, till further in- 
structions should be received from Charles.’ 

It was not long before they arrived. They con- 
firmed the cardinal’s authority in the fullest man- 
ner; while they spoke of Adrian only as an ambas- 
sador. They intimated, hqwever, the most entire 
confidence in the latter ; and the two prelates con 
tinued as before to administer the government joint- 
ly. Ximenes sacrificed nothing by this arrange- 
ment; for the tame and quiet temper of Adrian was 
too much overawed by the bold genius of his part- 
ner, to raise any opposition to his measures. * 

The first requisition of prince Charles, was one 
that taxed severely the power and popularity of the 
new regent. This was to have himself proclaimed 
king ; a measure extremely distasteful to the Cas- 
tilians, who regarded it not only as contrary to estab- 
lished usage, during the lifetime of his mother, but 
as an indignity toher. It was in vain that Ximenes 
and the council remonstrated on the impropriety 
and impolicy of the measure.* Charles, fortified 





He didnot venture on 

je of king ia his corres 

dence with the Castiians, though 
‘Anales, 








b! Catal Avalos US., aio Prinei 
‘Vida de i 





he affected it abroad. 
MS,, aio 1516, cap. 10. 
io, Quincuagenas,, Mi 2 "Phe letter of the eouncil is 


1 Xme 
ao by Carbail,Analoe, MS., 
epiatie, which aio 1516, cap. 
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hy his Flemish advisers, sturdily persisted in his 
purpose. The cardinal, consequently, called a meet- 
ing of the prelates and principal nobles in Madrid, 
to which he had transferred the seat of government, 
and whose central position and other local advas- 
tages made it, from this time forward, with little 
variation, the regular capital of the kingdom.* The 
doctor Carbajal prepared a studied and plausible 
argument in support of the measure.’ As it failed, 
however, to produce conviction in his audience, 
Ximenes, chafed by the opposition, and probably 
distrusting its real motives, peremptorily declared, 
that those who refused to acknowledge Charles as 
king, in the present state of things, would refuse 
to obey him when he was so. “I will have him 
proclaimed in Madrid to-morrow,” said he, “and I 
doubt not every other city in the kingdom will fol- 
low the example.” He was as good as his word ; 
and the conduct of the capital was imitated, with 
little opposition, by all the other cities in Castile. 
Not so in Aragon, whose people were too much at- 
tached to their institutions to consent to it, till 
Charles first made oath in person to respect the 
laws and liberties of the realm.’ 

the following wign'ot Tulip A than prsedent, “Rvalen MSs abo 
Semanario Enudito, tom. ili. p. 79. 1516, enp. 11. 

SCarbajal penetrates into the — 6Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 
remotest depths of Spanish i ag Cathal, Anales, 
Sim. “He can find tone belter 
however, than the examples of Al 
foto Vill. ind Ferdinand III. 
‘and the latter obtained the crown val His. del Emp. Carlos 

ip. 


by the volurtary cession of his 
mother. Hisargument, itis clear, 

















it ib, 8, cap. 
2,—Dormer, Anales de Aragon, 
13. — Peter Marts 
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The Castilian aristocracy, it may.be believed, cnarren 


did not much relish the new yoke imposed on them 


xxXY. 





by their priestly regent. On one occasion, it is Stem." 


said, they went ina body and demanded of Xime- 
nes by what powers he held the government so ab- 
solutely. He referred them for answer to Ferdi- 
nand’s testament and Charles’s letter. As they 
objected to these, he led them to a window of the 
apartment, and showed them a park of artillery be- 
low, exclaiming, at the same time, “ There are my 
credentials, then!" The story is characteristic ; 
but, though often repeated, must be admitted to 
stand on slender authority.” 





9, 
One of the regent’s first acts was the famous ts wary 


ordinance, encouraging the burgesses, by liberal 
rewards, to enroll themselves into companies, and 
submit to regular military training, at stated sea- 
sons. The nobles saw the operation of this meas- 
ure too well, not to use all their efforts to counter- 
act it. In this they succeeded for a time, as the 
cardinal, with his usual boldness, had ventured on 
it without waiting for Charles’s sanction, and in 
opposition to most of the council. The resolute 
spirit of the minister, however, eventually triumphed 














7 Robles, Vide de Ximerez, cap, with!” But Ximenes was neither 
18. —Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fool, nor a madman ; although his 
fol. 158. —Lanuza, Historias, tom. overzzalous biographers make him 
i lib. % cap. 4. sometimes one, and avmetimes the 

‘Alvaro Gomes finds no better other. Voltiire, who never lets 
authority than vulgar rumor for the epportunity ‘slip of seizing a 
this story. According to Robles, paradox in character or conduct, 
the cardinal, after this sravado, speaks of Ximenes cs one * qui, 
twirled his cordolier's bdt about toujours vétu en cordelicr, met son 
bia fingers, saying, *‘ he wanted faste A fouler sous sos sandales le 
nothing better than that to tame faste Espagnol.” Easai sur les 
‘the pride of the C: nobles Meeurs, cha; \. 





























His foreign, 
policy. 


1516. 
March 26, 
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over all resistance, and 4 national corps was organ 
ized, competent, under proper guidance, to protec 
the liberties of the people, bnt which unfortunately 
was ultimately destined to be turned against them* 

Armed with this strong physical force, the cardi- 
nal now projected the boldest schemes of reform, 
especially in the finances, which had fallen into 
some disorder in the latter days of Ferdinand. He 
made a strict inquisition into the funds of the mili- 
tary orders, in which there had been much waste 
and misappropriation ; he suppressed all superfluous 
offices in the state, retrenched excessive salaries, 
and cut short the pensions granted by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, which he contended, shouid determine 
with their lives. Unfortunately, the state was not 
materially benefited by these economical arrange. 
ments, since the greater part of what was thus 
saved was drawn off to supply the waste and cu- 
pidity of the Flemish court, who dealt with Spain 
with all the merciless rapacity that could be showa 
to a conquered province. 

The foreign administration of the regent dis- 
played the same courage and vigor. Arsenals were 
established in the southern maritime towns, and a 
numerous fleet was equipped in the Mediterranean, 
against the Barbary corsairs. A large force wa 
sent into Navarre, which defeated an invading army 


© Carbajal, Anales, MS., afio 9 Gomez, De Reous Gestis, fol 
Quintanilla, Arche- 174 et seq. — Robles, Vida de Xi 
menet, cap. 18.—Carbajal, Anaies 

MS., aio 1516, cap. 13. 





9, 
Oviedo, Quineuagenas, MS, 
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of French ; and the cardinal followed up the blow ouarren 


by demolishing the principal fortresses of the king- 
dom ; a precautionary measure, to which, in all 
probability, Spain owes the permanent preservation 
of her conquest.” 

The regent’s eye penetrated to the farthest lim- 
its of the monarchy. He sent a commission to 
Hispaniola, to inquire into, and ameliorate, the 
condition of the natives. At the same time he 
earnestly opposed (though without success, be- 
ing overruled in this by the Flemish counsellors,) 
the introduction of negro slaves into the colonies, 
which, he predicted, from the character of the race, 
must ultimately result in a servile war. It is need- 
less to remark, how well the event has vurified the 
prediction." 

It is with less satisfaction that we must con- 
template his policy in regard to the Inquisition. 
As head of that tribunal, he enforced its authority 
and pretensions to the utmost. He extended a 
branch of it to Oran, and also to the Canaries, 
and the New World.'* In 1512, the new Chris- 
tians had offered Ferdinand a large sum of money 
to carry on the Navarrese war, if he would cause 








10 Carbajal, Anales, MS., aio 
1516, cap. 11. ~ Aleson, Annales 
do Navarra, tom. v. p. 3: 
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44, 168. Herora, Indian Gcei- (the authority cited by the histo 
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tom. i. p. 239. 19 Llorente, Hist. de VIoquisk 
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the trials before that tribunal to be conducted in 
the same manner as in other courts, where the 
accuser and the evidence were confronted openly 
with the defendant. To this reasonable petition 
Ximenes objected, on the wretched plea, that, in 
that event, none would-be found willing to under- 
take the odious business of informer. He backed 
his remonstrance with such a liberal donative from 
his own funds, as supplied the king’s immediate 
exigency, and effectually closed his heart against 
the petitioners. The application was renewed in 
1516, by the unfortunate Israelites, who offered a 
liberal supply in like manner to Charles, on similar 
terms. But the proposal, to which his Flemish 
counsellors, who may be excused, at least, from the 
reproach of bigotry; would have inclined the young 
monarch, was finally rejected through the interposi- 
tion of Ximenes." 
mene tte — The high-handed measures of the minister, while 
417. they disgusted the aristocracy, gave great umbrage 
to the dean of Louvain, who saw himself reduced 
to a mere cipher in the adininistration. In conse- 
quence of his representations a second, and after- 
wards a third minister was sent to Castile, with 
authority to divide the government with the car- 
dinal. But all this was of little avail. On one 
occasion, the co-regents ventured to rebuke their 
haughty partner, and assert their own dignity, by 
subscribing their names first to the despatches, and 





13 Paramo, De Origine Inquisi- chap. 11, art. 1. — Gomer, De Re 
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then sending them to him for his signature. But cmarten 


Ximenes coolly ordered his secretary to tear the 
paper in pieces, and make out a new one, which he 
signed, and .sent out without the participation of 
his brethren. And this course he continued during 
the remainder of his administration.“ 





The cardinal not only assumed the sole responsi- !semidstee 


bility of the most important public acts, but, in the 
executior. of them, seldom condescended to calcu- 
late the obstacles or the odds arrayed against him. 
He was thus brought into collision, at the same 
time, with three of the most powerful grandees of 
Castile; the dukes of Alva and Infantado, and the 
count of Urefia. Don Pedro Giron, the son of the 
latter, with several other young noblemen, had 
maltreated and resisted the royal officers, while in 
the discharge of their duty. They then took refuge 
in the little town of -Villafrata, which they fortified 
and prepared for adefence. The cardinal without 
hesitation mustered several thousand of the national 
militia, and, investing the place, set it on fire, and 
deliberately razed it to the ground. The refrac- 
tory nobles, struck with consternation, submitted. 
Their friends intereeded for them in the most hum- 
ble manner; and the cardinal, whose lofty spirit 
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disdained to trample on a fallen foe, showed his 
usual clemency by soliciting their pardon from the 
king. 

But neither the talents nor authority of Ximenes, 
it was evident, could much longer maintain sub- 
ordination among the people, exasperated by the 
shameless extortions of the Flemings, and the little 
interest shown for them by their new sovereign. 
The most considerable offices in church and state 
were put up to sale ; and the kingdom was drained 
of its funds by the large remittances continually 
made, on one pretext or another, to Flanders. All 
this brought odium, undeserved indeed, on the car 
dinal’s government ;"* for there is abundant evi- 
dence, that both he and the council remonstrated 
in the boldest manner on these enormities; while 
they endeavoured to inspire nobler sentiments in 
Charles’s bosom, by recalling the wise and patriotic 
administration of his grandparents.” The people. 





it in evident the cardinal’s govern- 
‘ment was not at all to honest Mar- 
tyr’etaste. Gomer suggests, as tbe 
Feagon, that his salary was clipped 
off inthe general retrenchmeat, 
which he admits was a very hard 
ease. (De Rebus Gestis, fol. 177.) 














tyr speake of the large sums, * ab 
hoe gubernatere ad vos miss, sub 
rande: class pretextn." (Opus 
jet. cpist. 576.) In a subse- 
quent epistle to his Ca 
Feapondanta, he speaks in a mora 
sarcastic tone.‘ Bonus ille fra- 
ter Ximenez Cardinalis gubervator 
thesauros ad Belgas tanamitten- 
doa concery: ee ee © Glaci- 
alia Oceani accole ditabuntur, vee- 
tra expilabitur Castilla."” (Epist. 
606.) From some cause or other, 














Martyr, however, was never an ex 
travagant encominet of the eardinal, 
and one may imagine much more 
creditable reasons, than that assiga- 
ed, for his disgust with him now. 
41 See a letter in Carbajal, con- 
taining this honest tribata. uw the 
illustrious dead. (Anales, MS., 
afio 1517, cap. 4.) Charles might 
have found an anudote to the poi 
of his Flemish sycophants in the 
faithful counsels of his Castilian 
ministers, 
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m the mean while, outraged by these excesses, and 
despairing of redress from a higher quarter, loudly 
clamored for a convocation of cortes, that they 
might take the matter into their own hands. The 
cardinal evaded this as long as possible. He was 
never a friend to popular assemblies, much less in 
the present inflamed state of public feeling, and in 
the absence of the sovereign. He was more anx- 
ious for his return than any other individual, proba- 
Uly, in the kingdom. Braved by the aristocracy at 
home, thwarted in every favorite measure by the 
Flemings abroad, with an injured, indignant people 
to control, and oppressed, moreover, by infirmities 
and years, even his stern, inflexible spirit could 
scarcely sustain him under a burden too grievous, 
in these circumstances, for any subject." 

At length the young monarch, having made all 
preliminary arrangements, prepared, though still in 
opposition to the wishes of his courtiers, to embark 
for his Spanish dominions. Previously to this, on 
the 13th of August, 1516, the French and Spanish 
plenipotentiaries signed a treaty of peace at Noyon. 
The principal article, stipulated the marriage of 
Charles to the daughter of Francis the First, who 
was to cede, as her dowry, the French claims on 
Naples. The marriage, indeed, never took place. 


Peter Mars, Opus Ey 
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rant But the treaty itself may be considered as finally 
———~ adjusting the hostile relations which had subsisted, 
- during so many years of Ferdinand’s reign, with 
the rival monarchy of France, and as closing the 
long series of wars which had grown out of the 
league of Cambray.” 

Chartes On the 17th of September, 1517, Charles landed 
in, at Villaviciosa, in the Asturias. Ximenes at this 
time lay ill at the Franciscan monastery of Agui- 
Jera, near Aranda on the Douro. The good tidings 
of the royal landing operated like a cordial on his 
spirits, and he instantly despatched letters to the 
young monarch, filled with wholesome counsel as 
to the conduct he should pursue, in order to concili= 
ate the affections of the people. He received at 
the same time messages from the king, couched in 
the most gracious terms, and expressing the live- 

liest interest in his restoration to health. 

The Flemings in Charles’s suite, however, looked 
with great apprehension to his meeting with the 
cardinal. They had been content that the latter 
should rule'the state, when his arm was needed to 
curb the Castilian aristocracy ; but they dreaded 
the ascendency of his powerful mind over their 
young sovereign, when brought into personal con- 
tact with him. They retarded this event, by keep- 
ing Charles in the north as long as possible. In 
the mean time, they endeavoured to alienate his 
regards from the minister by exaggerated reports 


19 Flassan, Diplomatic Frangsis, Diplomatique, tom. iv. part. 1, na, 
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vf his arbitrary couduct and temper, rendered more 
morose by the peevishness of age. Charles showed 
a facility to be directed by those around him in 
early years, which gave little augury of the great- 
ness to which he afterwards rose.*° 

By the persuasions of his evil counsellors, he 
addressed that memorable letter to Ximenes, which 
is unmatched, even in court annals, for cool and 
base ingratitude. He thanked the regent for all 
his past services, named a place for a personal in- 
terview with him, where he might obtain the ben- 
efit of his counsels for his own conduct, and the 
government of the kingdom ; after which he would 
be allowed to retire to his diocese, and seek from 
Heaven that reward, which Heaven alone could 
adequately bestow! *! 

‘Such was the tenor of this cold-blooded epistle, 
which, in the language of more than one writer, 
killed the cardinal. This, however, is stating the 
matter too strongly. The spirit of Ximenes was 
of too stern a stuff to be so easily extinguished by 
the breath of royal displeasure." He was, indeed, 
deeply moved by the desertion of the sovereign 
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whom he had served so faithfully, and the excite- 
ment which it occasioned brought on a return of 
his fever, according to Carbajal, in full force. But 
anxiety and disease had already done its work upon 
his once hardy constitution ; and this ungrateful act 
could only serve to wean him more effectually from 
a world that he was soon to part with.” 

In order to be near the king, he had previously 
transferred his residence to Roa. He now turned 
his thoughts to his approaching end. Death may 
be supposed to have but little terrors for the states- 
man, who in his last moments could aver, ‘ that 
he had never intentionally wronged any man; but 
had rendered to every one his due, without being 
swayed, as far as he was conscious, by fear or affec- 
tion.” Yet Cardinal Richelieu on his deathbed 
declared the same ! ** 

Asa last attempt, he began a letter to the king. 
His fingers refused, however, to perform their of- 
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© «Con acuel deopedimiento,” 
says Galindea de Carbajal, ‘con 
enio acabé de tantos servicios luego 
que llegd eeta carta el Cardenal 
Yescibid alterscion y tomole recia 
calentura que en pocos dins le des- 
pacho.”” (Acales, MS., aio 1517, 
eap.9.) Cones tells along story 
of poison administered to the car 
dinal in a trout, (De Rebus Geatis, 
fol. 206.) Others aay, in a letter 
from Flanders, (see Moreri, Dic- 
tionnaire Historique, voce Xime- 
nes.) Oviodo notices a rumor of 
his having been poisoned by one of 
his secretaries; bu 
innocence of tke 
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fice, and after tracing a few lines he gave it up. 
The purport of these seems to have been, to recom- 
mend his university at Alcalé to the royal protec- 
tion. He now became wholly occupied with his 
devotions, and manifested such contrition for his 
errors, and such humble confidence in the divine 
mercy, as deeply afiected all present. In this tran- 
quil frame of mind, and in the perfect possession 
of his powers, he breathed his last, November 8th, 
1517, in the eighty-first year of his age, and the 
twenty-second since his elevation to the primacy. 
The last words that he uttered were those of the 
Psalmist, which ‘he used frequently to repeat in 
health, ‘In te,, Domine, speravi,”— “In thee, 
Lord, have I trusted.” 

His body, arrayed in his pontifical- robes, was 
seated in a chair of state, and multitudes of all de- 
grees thronged into the apartment to kiss the hands 
and feet. It was afterwards transported to Alcal4, 
and laid in the chapel of the noble college of San 
Ildefonso, erected by himself. His obsequies were 
celebrated with great pomp, contrary to his own 
orders, by all the religious and literary fraternities 
of the city; and his virtues commemorated in a 
funeral discourse by a doctor of the university, who, 
considering the death of the good a fitting occasion 
to lash the vices of the living, made the most 
caustic allusion to the Flemish favorites of Charles, 
and their pestilent influence on the country.* 
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PART Such was the end of this remarkable man ; the 
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—- most remarkable, in many respects, of his time. 
His character was of that stern and lofty cast, 
which seems to rise above the ordinary wants and 
weaknesses of humanity ; his genius, of the se- 
verest order, like Dante’s or Michael Angelo’s in 
the regions of fancy, impresses us with ideas of 
power, that excite admiration akin to terror. His 
enterprises, as we have seen, were of the boldest 
character. His execution of them equally bold. 
He disdained to woo fortune by any of those soft 
and pliant arts, which are often the most effectual. 
He pursued his ends by the most direct means. In 
this way he frequently multiplied difficulties ; but 
difficulties seemed to have a charm for him, by the 
opportunity they afforded of displaying the energies 
of ais soul. 


Pet With these qualities he combined a versatility of 


talent, usually found only in softer and more flexi- 
ble characters. Though bred in the cloister, he 
distinguished himself both in the eabinet and the 
camp. For the latter, indeed, so repugnant to his 
regular profession, he had a natural genius, accord- 
ing to the testimony of his biographer; and he 
evinced his relish for it by declaring, that “the 
‘smell of gunpowder was more grateful to him than 
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che sweetest perfume of Arabia!” * In every sit- 
uation, however, he exhibited the stamp of his pe- 
culiar calling ; and the stern lineaments of the monk 
were never wholly concealed under the mask of the 
statesman, or the visor of the warrior. He had a 
full measure of the religious bigotry which belonged 
to the age; and he had melancholy scope for dis- 
playing it, as chief of that dread tribunal, over 
which he presided during the last ten years of his 
life. #7 

He carried the arbitrary ideas of his profession 
into political life. His regency was conducted on 
the principles of 2 military despotism. It was 
maxim, that “a prince must rely mainly on his 
army for securing the respect and obedience of 
his subjects.” * It is true he had to deal with a 
martial and factious nobility, and the end which he 
proposed was to curb their licentiousness, and en- 
force the equitable administration of justice ; but, 
in accomplishing this, he showed little regard to 





% Gomer, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 
160, — Robles, Vida de Ximen 
cap. 17. —** And who can doubt,’ 
exciaims Gonzalo de Oviedo, ‘that 
powder, against the inficel, is in- 
conse to the Lord?” Quincuage- 
ans, MS. 
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‘ion, tom. i. chap. 10, art. 5; tom. 
hap. 46.) In order to do jus- 
‘ice to what is really gond in the 
characters of this age, one must 
abrolately close hie eyes against 
that odious fanaticism, which enters 
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best, unfortunately, most largel 
3! Persuasum haberet, non ali 
ratione animos hamanos’ imperia 
alioram Iaturos, nisi vi fact aut 
adhibité. Quare pro certo saffir- 
mare solebat, nullum unquam prin- 
cipem exteris populis formidint, aut 
‘Suis reverentie fuisse, nisi compa- 
rato militum exercitn, atque omni- 
bus belli instramentis ad manam 
paratis.”” (Gomez, De Rebus Gee- 
tis, fol. 95.) We may well apply 
to the cardinal what Cato, or rat 
Lucan, applied to Pompey ; 
“ Pravallt arms toge 5 std peoom armatee 
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the constitution, or to private rights. His first act, 
the proclaiming of Charles king, was in open con- 
He 
evaded the urgent demands of the Castilians for a 
convocation of cortes ; for it was his opinion, “ that 
freedom of speech, especially in regard to their own 
grievances, made the people insolent and irreverent 
to their rulers.”” The people, of course, had no 
voice in the measures which involved their most 
important interests. His whole policy, indeed, was 
to exalt the royal prerogative, at the expense of the 
inferior orders of the state. And his regency, 
short as it was, and highly beneficial to the country 
in many respects, must be considered as opening 
the way to that career of despotism, which the 
Austrian family followed up with such hard-hearted 
constancy. 

But, while we condemn the politics, we cannot 
but respect the principles, of the man. However 
erroneous his conduct in our eyes, he was guided 
by his sense of duty. It was this, and the convic- 
tion of it in the minds of others, which constituted 
the secret of his great power. It made him reck- 


% « Nolla enim re magis popu- 
Joa insolescere, et irreverentiam 
omnem exhibere, quam cum liber- 


the various immunities, ard the mi 
itary organization, which he gave 
to the towns enabied them to raise 





loquendi nacti aunt. et pro 
e suas valgo jactant querimo- 
nias.”” Gomez quoiea the language 
of Ximenes ix hie correspondence 
with Charles, De Rebus Geatis, 
fol. 194. 
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eas of difficulties, and fearless of all personal con- CHAPTER 


sequences. The consciousness of the integrity of 
his purposes rendered him, indeed, too unscrupulous 
as to the means of attaining them. He held his 
own life cheap, in comparison with the great re- 
forms that he had at heart. Was it surprising, that 
he should hold as lightly the convenience and in- 
terests of others, when they thwarted their execu- 
tion?. 





His views were raised far above considerations Ws dane 


of self. As a statesman, he identified himself with 
the state; as a churchman, with the interests of 
his religion. He severely punished every offence 
against these. He as freely forgave every personal 
injury. He had many remarkable opportunities of 
showing this. His administration provoked nu- 
merous lampoons znd libels. He despised them, as 
the miserable solace of spleen and discontent, and 
never persecuted their authors.*' In this he formed 
an honorable contrast to Cardinal Richelieu, whose 
character and condition suggest many points of re- 
semblance with his own. 

His disinterestedness was further shown by his 
mode of dispensing his large revenucs. It was 
among the poor, and on great public objects. He 
built up no family. He had brothers and nephews ; 
but he contented himself with making their condi- 
tion comfortable, without diverting to their benefit 


3 Quincoagenay MS. sbi supra, table, as lated by Madame d”Ar- 
Mr. Burke notices this noble blay, in the last, and not least re- 
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ye, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's et seq.) The oer ise. 
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the great trusts confided to him for the public. 


—— The greater part of the funds which he left at his 


death was settled on the university of Alcal4.* 

He had, however, none of that pride, which 
would make him ashamed of his poor and humble 
relatives. He had, indeed, a confidence in his own 
powers, approaching to arrogance, which led him to 
undervalue the abilities of others, and to look on 
them as his instruments rather than his equals. But 
he had none of the vulgar pride founded on wealth 
or station. He frequently alluded to his lowly con- 
dition in early life, with great humility, thanking 
Heaven, with tears in his eyes, for its extraordinary 
goodness to him. He not only remembered, but 
did many acts of kindness to his early friends, of 
which more than one touching anecdote is related. 
Such traits of sensibility, gleaming through the 
natural austerity and sternness of a disposition like 
his, like light breaking through a dark cloud, affect 
us the more sensibly by contrast. 

He was irreproachable in his morals, and con- 
formed literally to all the rigid exactions of his 
severe order, in the court as faithfully as in the 
cloister. He was sober, abstemious, chaste. In 
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episcopal revenues, as we have 
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dying bequest, therefore, was only 
in keeping with his whole life. 


alliauces; of which Oviedo gives 
ome account. Quincuagonas, MS. 


83 “Die, an exdow a college or a cat!” 


‘The verse is somewhat stale, but 
expresses, beter than s page of 
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the latter particular, he was careful that no sus- onaPrER 
picion of the license which so often soiled the cler- 
gy of the period, should attach to him.“ On one 
occasion, while on a journey, he was invited to pass 
the night at the house of the duchess of Maqueda, 
being informed that she was absent. The duchess 
was at home, however, and entered the apartment 
before he retired to rest.“ You have deceived me, 
lady,” said Ximenes, rising in anger ; ‘‘if you have 
any business with me, you will find me to-morrow 
at the confessional.” So saying, he abruptly left 
the palace.* 

He carried his austerities and mortifications so 
far, as to endanger his health. There is a curious 
brief extant of Pope Leo the Tenth, dated the last 
year of the cardinal’s life, enjoining him to abate 
his severe penance, to gat meat and eggs on the 
ordinary fasts, to take off his Franciscan frock, 
and sleep in linen and on a bed. He would never 
consent, however, to divest himself of his monastic 
weeds. “Even laymen,” said he, alluding to the 
custom of the Roman Catholics, “put these on 
when théy are dying; and shall 1, who have worn 
them all my life, take them off at that time!” ® 

Another anecdote is told in relation to his dress 





%4 The good father Quintanilla would never have suffered his e 
hi 





indicates his he: 
what at the expense of hi 
ing. "His. purity was wnexam- 
pled," says he.‘ He shuaned tho 
fex, like 80 mauy evil spirits ; Zouk- 
ing on every woman as a devil, let 
her be never so hol) fad it not 
tenn m the way of his provesional 
ralling, it is not to0 much to say he 
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to light on one of them !”” Ar 
Wee: Oe. reisteda Xt 
chier, Histoire de. 7 

‘echior, Histoire de Ximenta, 
liv, 6, p. 034. 
‘Gs Quincanilia has given the brief 
of his Holinese, én steno, wath 
commentaries thereon, 
Pd Ses ‘Archetypo, lib. re “ape 
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Over his coarse woollen frock, he wore we costly 
apparel suited to his rank. An impertinent Fran- 
ciscan preacher took occasion one day before him 
to launch out against the luxuries of the time, 
especially in dress, obviously alluding to the cardi- 
nal, who was attired in a superb suit of ermine, 
which had been presented to him. He heard the 
sermon patiently to the end, and after the services 
were concluded, took the preacher into the sacristy, 
and, having commended the general tenor of his 
discourse, showed under his furs and fine linen the 
coarse frock of his order, next his skin. Some 
accounts add, that the friar, on the other hand, 
wore fine linen under his monkish frock. After the 
cardinal’s death, a little box was found in his apart- 
ment, containing the implements with which he 
used to mend the rents of his threadbare garment. 
with his own hands.” 

With so much to do, it may well be believed, that 
Ximenes was avaricious of time. He seldom slept 
more than four, or at most four hours and a half. 
He was shaved in the night, hearing at the same 
time some edifying reading. He followed ‘the same 
practice at his meals, or varied it with listening to 
the arguments of some of his theological brethren, 
generally on some subtile question of school divin- 
ity. This was his only recreation. He had as 


% Gomez, De Rebus Gestis, fol. sor, the grand cardinal Mendoza, 
219. — Quintanilla, Archetypo, lib, in Part Il. Chapter 5, of this His- 
9, cap. 4. tory. The conduct’ of the two 

‘he render may God a povlant primate on the oxasion, wes wf 
to this anecdote in a similar one ficiently characteristic. 
recorded of Ximenes's predeces- 
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little taste as time for lighter and more elegant 
amusements, -He spoke briefly, and always to the 
point. He was no friend of idle ceremonies, and 
useless visits; though his situation exposed him 
more or less to both. He frequeatly-had a volume: 
lying open on the table before him, and when his 
visiter stayed too long, or took up his time with light 
and frivolous conversation, he intimated his dissat- 
isfaction by resuming his reading. The cardinal’s 
book must have been as fatal to a reputation as 
Fontenelle’s ear trumpet.* 

I will close this sketch of Ximenez de Cisneros 
with a brief outline of his person. His complexion 
was sallow ; his countenance sharp and emaciated , 
his nose aquiline ; his, upper lip projected far over 
the lower. His eyes were small, deep set in. his 
head, dark, vivid, and penetrating. His forehead 
ainple, and, what was remarkable, without a wrin- 
kle, though the expression of his features was some- 
what severe.” His voice was clear, but not agree- 
able ; his enunciation measured and precise. His 
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Gomer, De Rebus Gestis, ubi su- 
pra.—Robles, Vida de Ximonez, 
cap. 13.— Quintanilla, Archety] 

lib. @, 7,8; who cites 











is Baron Grimm, T think, who 
tells us of Fontenelle’s iabit of 
dropping his trumpet whenthe con- 
sepeiee did not Tay | him for the 
trouble of holding it up, The 

dnatured Reynolds, acearding to 


Goldsmith, could “shift bis trum- étoit 


pot.” on auch an emergency also. 

‘@ Ximenes’s head was examined 
are after his inter- 
‘ment, and the skull was found to be 
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ez, De 
bua Gestis, fol. 211 5 "Richelle 
was found to be perforated with 








little holes. ‘The abbé Richard de- 


duces a theory from this, which 
may startle the physiologist even 
more than the facts, ‘On ouvrit 
son Test, on y trouva 19 petite 
trous par od s’exhaloient les va~ 
pours de ton cerveay, ce qui ft qu’ 
Wn’edt jamais aucun mal de iéte ; 
an lieu que le Test de Ximenés 
ans suture, A quoi Von attri 
ban lea ofroyables douloury dg 
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demeanor was grave, his carriage firm and erect ; 
— he was tall in stature, and his whole presence com- 
manding. His constitution, naturally robust, was 
impaired by his severe austerities and severer cares; 
and, in the latter years of his life, was so delicate as 
to be extremely sensible to the vicissitudes and in- 
clemency of the weather. © 

I have noticed the resemblance which Ximenes 
bore to the great French minister, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. It was, after all, however, more in the cir- 
cumstances of situation, than in their characters; 
though the most prominent traits of these were 
not dissimilar“! Both, though bred ecclesiastics, 
reached the highest honors of the state, and, in- 
deed, may be said to have directed the destinies of 


their countries.“ Richelieu’s authority, however, 


# Robles, Vida de Ximenes, cap. 
7 Gomes, De Rebus Gomis, 
41 A little westise has been d 





48 The catalogue of the varios 
offices of Ximenes occupies near 
half'a page of Quintanilla. At the 
time of his death, the chief ones 
that he filled were, those of arch 
bishop of Toledo, and consequently 











rand chancellor 


Card. Richelieu, par Mons. I'Abbé 
Richard: A Trevoux, 1705." 292 


pp. 12mo. ‘The author, with a 
candor rare infeed, where national 
vanity is interested, strikes the bal- 
ance without hesitation in favor of 


the foreigner Ximenes. 


Dr. Lorenzo Galindex de Carba- 
‘86 jal, one of the best authorities for 

‘transactions inthe latter part of our 
History, was born of a respectable 
family, at Placencia, in 1172. Lite 

gathered of his "early. life, but 
that he wan sudious in his habits, 
devoting himself assiduoualy to the 
acquisition of the civil and eanon 
Jaw, He filled the chair of profee- 








primate of Spain, 
of Castile, cardical of the Roman 
church, inquisitor-general of Cas 
tile, and regent. 


sor in this department, at Sslaman- 
a, for several years. ‘His great at- 
tainmente, and respectable character 
recommended him to the notice of 
the Catholic queen, who gave him 
1 place in the royal council. In 
this capacity, he was coratanily at 
the court, where he seems to have 
maintained himeelf in the esteem 
of his royal mistress, and of Ferdi 
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was more absolute than that of Ximenes, for he was cuarrer 
screened by the shadow of royalty ; while the latter ~~ 


was exposed, by his insulated and unsheltered po- 


sition, to the full blaze of envy, and, of course, op-° 


position. Both were ambitious of military glory, 
and showed capacity for attaining it. Both achieved 
their great results by that rare union of high men- 
tal endowments and great efficiency in action, which 
is always irresistible. 

The moral basis of their characters was entirely 
different.. The French cardinal’s was selfishness, 
pure and unmitigated. His religion, politics, his 
principles in short, in every sense, were subser- 
vient to this. Offences against the state he could 
forgive ; those against himself he pursued with 
implacable rancor. His authority was literally ce- 
mented with blood. His immense powers and 
patronage were perverted to the aggrandizement of 
his family. Though bold to temerity in his plans, 





nand after her death. The queen 

ied her respect for Cerbajal, 

ing him one of the come 
reparing a digest o! 
the Cuntlisn Ihwe He made oom 
siderable progress in this arduous 
‘work ; but how great is uncertain, 
sinc, fom whatever, cause, (thers 
appeara to be a myntery about it, 
the fruits of his Tsbor were never 
made public; a circumstance deep- 
ly regretted by the Castilian jurists, 
‘Asso y Manuel, Instituciores, Io- 
trod. p. 99.) 

Carbajal left behind him several 
historical works, according 1o Nic. 
Antouio, whose catalogue, how- 
ever, rests on very slender ground: 

Bibliotheca Nova, tom. li. p. 3.) 

he work by which he best 
koowa to Spanish scholars, is his 














“ Anales del Rey Don Fernando 
€l Catélico,”” which still remains in 
manuscript. There is certainly no 
Christian country, for which the 
invention of printing, #0 liberally 
patronized there at its birth, has 
done 80 liule: as for Spain. ' Her 
libraries teem at this with 
manuscripts of the greatest interest 
for the illustration of every siage 
of her history ; but which, alas! in 
the present gloomy condition of 
affairs, have less chance of coming 
to the light, than at the close of 
the fifieenth century 
of printing was 

Carbajal's Annals over the whole 
ground of our narrative, from the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
6 the coming of Charles V. into 
Spain. They aro plainly writen, 
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rast he betrayed more than once a want of true courage 





in their execution. Though violent and impetuous, 
he could stoop to be a dissembler. Though arro- 
gant in the extreme, he courted the soft mcense of 
flattery. In his manners he had the advantage 
over the Spanish prelate. He could be a courtier 
in courts, and had a more refined and cultivated 
taste. In one respect, he had the advantage over 
Ximenes in morals. He was not, like him, a bigot. 
He had not the religious basis in his composition, 
which is the foundation of bigotry. — Their deaths 
were typical of their characters. Richelieu died, 
as he had lived, so deeply execrated, that the en- 
raged populace would scarcely allow his remains to 
be laid quietly in the grave. Ximenes, on the con- 
trary, was buried amid the tears and lamentations 
of the people; his memory was honored even by 
his enemies, and his name is reverenced by his 
countrymen, to this day, as that of a Saint. 


without ambition of rhetorical shor 
or refinement. The early part is 
Tittle better tan memoranda of the 
principal everts of the period, with 
anicular notice of all the migra- 
ions of the court. In the concludin; 
ion of the work, however, out 
prehending Ferdinand’s death, an 
the regency of Ximenes, the author 
in vory full atd circumsiantial. As 
conspicuous place in the 
ernment, ind was always with 
\e court, his testimony in regard to 
this important period ia of the high- 
est value as that of an eyewitness 


























id an actor, and it may be added, 
man of sagacity and sound prio 
ciples. No better commentary on 
the morit of his work need be re- 
quired, than tho brief tribute of 
Alvaro . the accomplished 
biographer of Cardinal Ximenes. 
+ Porro Annales Laurentii Galendi 
Caravajali, quibus vir graviasimus 
rerumgue illarum cum primis par 
ticepa quinquaginta fermé annoram 
memoriam complerus ost 

vulgariter meam operam juverunt.” 
‘De Rebus Gestis, rectal, 








CHAPTER XXVI. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF FERDINAND 
AND ISABELLA. 


Policy of the Crown.—Towards the Nobles. —The Clergy. — Con- 
sideration of the Commons. — Advancement of Prerogative, — 
‘Legal Compilations. — The Legal Profession. — Trade. — Manufao- 
tures, — Agricalture. — Restrictive Policy. —Revenues.— Progress 
of Discovery. — Colonial Administration. —General Prosperity, — 
Increase of Population. —Chivalrous Spirit —The Period of Na- 
tional Glory. 








We have now traversed that important period 
of history, comprehending the latter part of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centu- 
ry; a period when the convulsions, which shook to 
the ground the ancient political fabrics of Europe, 
roused the minds of its inhabitants from the lethar- 
gy in which they had been buried for ages. Spain, 
as we have seen, felt the general impulse. Under 
the glorious rule of Ferdinand and Isabella, we 
have beheld her, emerging from chaos into a new 
existence , unfolding, under the influence of insti- 
tutions adapted to her genius, energies of which 
she was before unconscious; cnlarging her resour- 
ces from all the springs of domestic industry and 
commercial enterprise ; and insensibly losing the 
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ferocious habits of a feudal age, in the refincments 
of an intellectual and moral culture. 

In the fulness of time, when her divided powers 
had been concentrated under one head, and the 
system of internal economy completed, we have 
seen her descend into the arena with the other na- 
tions of Europe, and in a a very few years achieve 
the most important acquisitions of territory, both in 
that quarter and in Africa; and finally crowning the 
whole by the discovery and occupation of a bound- 
less empire beyond the waters. In the progress of 
the action, we may have been too much occupied 
with its details, to attend sufficiently to the princi- 
ples which regulated them. But now that we have 
reached the close, we may be permitted to cast a 
parting glance over the field that we have trav 
ersed, and briefly survey the principal steps by 
which the Spanish sovereigns, under Divine Provi- 
dence, led their nation up to such a height of pros- 
perity and glory. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, on their accession, saw 
at once that the chief source of the distractions of 
the country lay in the overgrown powers, and fac- 
tious spirit, of the nobility. Their first efforts, 
therefore, were directed to abate these as far as pos- 
sible. A similar movement was going forward, in 
the other European monarchies ; but in none was 
it crowned with so speedy and complete success 
as in Castile, by means of those bold and decisive 
measures, which have been detailed in an early 
chapter of this work.' The same policy was 
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steadily pursued during the remainder of their cuarrer 


reign; less indeed by open assault than by in- 
direct means.” 


XXv 





Among these, one of the most effectual was the Depmmos 





omission to summon the privileged orders to cortes, 
in several of the most important sessions of that 
body. This, so far from being a new stretch of 
prerogative, was only an exercise of the anomalous 
powers already familiar to the crown, as elsewhere 
noticed.’ Nor does it seem to have been viewed 
as a grievance by the other party, who regarded 
these meetings with the more indifference, since 
their aristocratic immunities exempted them from 
the taxation, which was generally the prominent 
object of them. But, from whatever cause proceed- 
ing, by this impolitic acquiescence they surrendered, 
undoubtedly, the most valuable of their rights, — 
one which has enabled the British aristocracy to 
maintain its political consideration unimpaired, while 
that of the Castilian has faded away into an empty 
pageant.‘ 

Another practice steadily pursued by the sove- 


licy of the sovereigns occarred 


© Among the minor means for 
diminishing the consequence of the 
nobility, may be mentioned the 
Fegulaiion respecting the * privile- 
ios rodadoa "; instruments former- 

requiring to be counteragned by 
the great lords and prelstes, but 
which. from the of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, were submited for 
signature only to officers especially 
appointed for the purpose. Salazar 
de Mendoza, Dignidades, lib. 3, 
fap. 13. 

‘Ante, Introd. Sect. 1. 
4A pertinent example o” this 











in the cortes of Madrigal, 1476; 
where, notwithstanding the impor- 
tant panente of legislation, none but 
the third estate were present. (Pul- 
gar, Reyes Caidlicos, p. 94.) An 
equally apposite illustration is af 
forded by the care \v summon the 
reat vassals to the cortes of Tule- 
jo, in 1480, when matters nearly 
touching them, as the revocation 
of their honors and estates, were 
under discussion, but not till’ then. 
Ibid., p. 165. 
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reigns, was to raise men of humble station to offices, 
of the highest trust; not, however, like their con- 
temporary, Louis the Eleventh, because their station 
was humble, in order to mortify the higher orders, 
but because they courted merit, wherever it was to 
be found ;*—a policy much and deservedly com- 
mended by the sagacious observers of the time ° 
The history of Spain does not probably afford an- 
other example of a person of the lowly condition of 
Ximenes, attaining, not merely the highest offices 
in the kingdom, but eventually its uncontrolled 
supremacy.” The multiplication of legal tribunals, 
and other civil offices, afforded the sovereigns ample 
scope for pursuing this policy, in the demand cre- 
ated for professional science. The nobles, intrusted 
hitherto with the chief direction of affairs, now saw 
it pass into the hands of persons, who had other 
qualifications than martial prowess or hereditary 
rank. Such as courted distinction, were compelled 
to seek it by the regular avenues of academic disci- 
pline. How extensively the spirit operated, and 
with what brilliant success, we have already seen.® 





inciple mada then 
equally vigilant in maintaining the 
purity of these in office. Oviedo 
Mentions, tha’ in 1497 they removed 
‘8 number of jurists, on the charge 
of bribery and other malvereation, 
from their seats in the royal coun 
il. Quincugenas, MS., dial. de 
Grizio. 

6 See a letter of the council to 
Charles V., commending the coure 
adopted by his grandparents in their 
Promotions tc office, apad Carbajal, 
Anales, MS., afio 1517, cap. 4. 

‘7 Yet atrange instances of pro- 
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mation are not wanting in Spanish 
history ; witness the. adventurer 
Ripperda, in Philip V."s time, and 
the Prince of the Peace, in our 
own; men, who, owing their euo- 
cess less to their own powers, than 
the imbecility of others, could lay 
no claim to the bold and indepes- 
ray exercised by Ximenes. 

8 Ante, Part IChapter19.—\ No 
os parece & vos,” saya Orieda, in 
one of his Dialogues,“ que ea mejor 
ganado eso, que les dé su principe 
por sus servicice, € Jo que Hevan 
justamente de sus oficios, que Jo 
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But, whatever the aristocracy may have gained in 
refinement of character, it resigned much of its pre- 
scriptive power, when it condescended to enter the 
arena on terms of equal competition with its infe- 
tiors for the prizes of talent and scholarship. 

Ferdinand pursued a similar course in his own 
dominions of Aragon, where he uniformly supported 
the commons, or may more properly be said to have 
been supported by them, in the attempt to circum- 
scribe the authority of the great feudatories. Al- 
though he accomplished this, to a considerable ex- 
tent, their power was too firmly intrenched behind 
positive institutions to be affected like tht of the 
Castilian aristocracy, whose rights had beeu swelled 
beyond their legitimate limits by every species of 
usurpation.* 

With all the privileges retrieved from this order, 
it still possessed a disproportionate weight in the 
political balance. The great lords still claimed 
some of the most considerable posts, both civil and 
military." Their revenues were immense, and 


que v0 adquicre robando capas 
agenas, é matando & vertiendo 
sangre’ de Cristianos?" (Quin- 
euagenas, MS., bat. 1, quince. 
3, dial. 9.) ‘The sentiment would 
have been too enlightened for a 
Spanish cavalier of the fiteenth 

















century. tates, in fact, saw their interests 

9 In the eortes of Calatayud, in too clearly, not to concor with the 
1515, the Aragonese nobles with- crown in this assertion of its an- 
held ‘the supplies, with the design cient prerogative. Blancas, Modo 
of compelling the crown te relins de Proceder, fol. 100. 


quish certain rights of jurisdiction, 
Which it assumed over thor vas 
sals. ‘Les parecio,” said the arch- 
bishop of Saragosea, in a speech 


on the occasion, 
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10 Such, for example, were thoes 
of great chancellor, of admiral, and 
of constable of Castile. The’ fret 
of these ancient offices was perma 
nently united by Isabella with that 
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their broad lands covered unbroken leagues of ex- 


tent in every quarter of the kingdom. 





The queen, 


who reared many of their children in the royal 
palace, under her own eye, endeavoured to draw 
her potent vassals to the court; but many, still 
cherishing the ancient spirit of independence, pre- 


ferred to live in feudal 


of archbishop of Toledo. The 
offce of admiral became hereditary, 
afier Henry III, in the noble fami 
ly of Enriquez, and that of coneta- 
ple in the house of Velasco. Al- 
though of great authority and im- 
portance in their origin, and, in- 
deed, in the ime of he Catalic 
sovereigns, these posts gradually, 
ther beating horeiiart de 

into mere titular dignities. Salazar 
de Mendoza, Dignidsdes, lib. 2, 
cap. 8, 10; lib. 3, cap. 21.—L, 
Marineo, Cosas Memorables, ful. 
4. 

11 The duke of Infantado, head 
of the ancient house of Mendeaa, 
whose estates lay in Castile, and, 
indeed, in most of the provinces of 
the kingdom, is described by Nava- 
giero as living in great magnifi- 
cence. He maintained a ly 


guard of 200 foot, besides men-at- Gi 


‘arms; and could muster more than 
30,000 vassls. (Viaggio, fol. 8, 
33.) Oviedo makes the same state- 
ment. (Quincuagenas, MS., bat. 
1, quince. 1, dial. 8.) Lucio Ma- 
rineo, among other things in his 
‘curious farrego, has given an esti- 
tra of the feat, “poco inn 6 
menos,” of the great nobility of 
Castile and Aragon, whose whole 
‘amount he computes at one-third 
‘of those of tie whele kingdom. I 
will select a few of the names fa- 
miliar to us in the present narra- 
tire, 
Paquet snr of Catt, sm 
Vatas icone: eeal UG 
Velteco, conasble' of Cater 6, 
“ated cone, ets te Gl Coe 





hereditary, declined py 


grandeur, surrounded by 


‘Toledo, duke of Alva, 80,000 dacats :n 
‘come, estates in Castile and Navarre. 
Mondor, doke of Infastal, 80 
jucats inc 





3, estates in Castile and 





cee. 
© of Modine Sidonia, 

income, estates in An 
Cerda, duke of Medina Celi, 30,000 


ducits income, estates in Castile and 
Andalusi 








Cordova, duke of Sessa, 60,000 ducata 
income, estates in Naples and Anda- 
Aguilur, marquis of Priego, 
Suet Income, extatey tf Andalone 
‘and Estremadur, 








‘Coass Memorables, fol. 24, 25.) 
¢ estimate is confirmed,” with 
some slight diserepances, by Nava 


jiero, Viaggio, fol. 18, 33, et ali 
jee alan Salazar de Mendoza, Dig- 
nidades, discureo 2. 

19 “En caua de aquellos Prin- 
cipes estaban las hijas de Joe prin- 
cipales seiiores & cavalleros por 
damas de la Reyna ¢ de las Iafantas 
fun hija y en la corte andaban 
todos los’ mayorazgoe y hijos de 
grandes é log mas heredados de sus 
Teynos.” Oviedo, Quincuagenss, 

bat. 1, quine. 4, dial, 44 
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their retainers in their strong castles, and wait 
‘here, in grim repose, the hour when they might 
sally forth and reassert by arms their despoiled au- 
Aharity. Such a season occurred on Isabella’s 
death. The warlike nobles eagerly seized it; but 
the wily and resolute Ferdinand, and afterwards the 
iron hand of Ximenes, kept them in check, and 
prepared the way for the despotism of Charles the 
Fifth, round whom the haughty aristocracy of Cas- 
tile, shorn of substantial power, were content to 
revolve as the satellites of a court, reflecting only 
the borrowed splendors of royalty. 

The Queen’s government was equally vigilant in 
resisting ecclesiastical encroachment. It may ap- 
pear otherwise to one who casts a superficial glance 
at her reign, and beholds her surrounded always by 
a troop of ghostly advisers, and avowing religion as 
the great end of her principal operations at home 
and abroad." It is certain, however, that, while in 
all her acts she confessed the influence of religion, 
she took more effectual means than any of her pre- 
decessors, to circumscribe the temporal powers of 
the clergy.“ The volume of her pragméticas is 


13 + Como quier que ois el pare- 
eer de personas religiosas ¢ de 108 
otros letrados que cerca della eran, 
pero la mayor parte sequia lis cosas 
por au arhitrio.” Pulgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, part. 1, cap. 4. 
M4 Lucio. Marineo has esllected 
many particulars respecting the 
sat wealth of the Spanish clergy 
In hi time. There were feur me- 
sea in Castile. 











‘There were twenty-nine bishoprics, 
whose aggregate revenues, very 
unequally apportioned, amounted 
to 351,000 ducats. ‘The. chureh 
livinge in Aragon were much fewer 
and leaner than in Castile. (Cosas 
Memorablee, fol. 23.) ‘The Vene- 
tian Navagiero, speaks of the me- 
tropolitan church of Toledo, as 
“the wealthiest in Christendom” ; 
ite canons lived 
and ite revenve 
archbishopric, 
whole cate of 














jaalled those of the 
toledo. (Viaggio, 
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filled with laws designed to limit their jurisdiction, 
and restrain their encroachments on the secular au- 
thorities!> Towards the Roman See, she main- 
tained, as we have often had occasion to notice, the 
same independent attitude. By the celebrated 
concordat made with Sixtus the Fourth, in 1482, 
the pope conceded to the sovereigns the right of 
nominating to the higher dignities of the church. 
The Holy See, however, still assumed the collation 
to inferior benefices, which were too often lavished 
on non-residents, and otherwise unsuitable persons. 
The queen sometimes extorted a papal indulgence 
granting the right of presentation, for a limited 
time ;_ om which occasions she showed such alacrity, 
that she is known to have disposed, in a single day, 
of more than twenty prebends and inferior digni- 
ties. At other times, when the nomination made 
by his Holiness, as not unfrequently happened, was 
distasteful to her,'she would take care to defeat it, 
by forbidding the bull to be published until laid 
before the privy council ; at the same time seques- 
trating the revenues of the vacant benefice, till her 
own requisitions were complied with.” 

She was equally solicitous in watching over the 











fol. 9.) He notices also the great 
opulence of the churches of Seville, 

wwadalupe, &e. Fol. 11, 13. 

15 See Prazmiticas del Reyno, 
fol. UL, 140, T41, 171, et lo 
From one of these’ ordi 
it appears the clerpy were not 
backward ic remonstrating agaiust 
what they een 
of their rights. 
queen, however, while sh 
against theis usurpations, 








guarded 
merfered 








more than once, with her usual 
sense of jt plica- 
tion, ta shield them fom the en- 
ts of the civil tribunals. 
rme, apud Scmanario 
or in. iii. pp. 98, 99. 
16 See Part I. Chapter 6, of thia 
History, 

17 Sve examples of this, in Riol, 
Informe, apud Be 
tom. iil . 95- 
bieiey eg 
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morals of the clergy, inculcating on the higher 
prelates to hold frequent pastoral communication 
with their suffragans, and to report to her such as 
were delinquent." By these vigilant measures, she 
succeeded in restoring the ancient discipline of the 
church, and weeding out the sensuality and in- 
dolence, which had so long defiled it; while she 
had the inexpressible satisfaction to see the princi- 
pal places, long before her death, occupied by prel- 
ates, whose learning and religious principle gave 
the best assurance of the stability of the reforma- 
tion." Few of the Castilian monarchs have been 
brought more frequently into collision, or pursued a 
bolder policy, with the court of Rome. Still fewer 
have extorted from it such important graces and 
concessions ; a circumstance, which can only be 
imputed, says a Castilian writer, “to singular good 
fortune and consummate prudence ”;*° to that deep 
conviction of the queen’s integrity, we may also 
add, which disarmed resistance, even in her en- 
‘emies. 

The condition of the commons under this reign 
was probably, on the whole, more prosperous thao 


18 Riol, Informe, pd Semana- se puede alcanzar, en ls Iglesia de 


rio Eruiita, wm. Guincuagente, MS. dal, 
Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol, do. ‘Talavera, — 4 
40. 


182. 

6 Oviedo bears emphatis test 2 
mony to «En nuestros tiem- en el tiempo mismo que se conten- 
pos hi habido en Espaiia de nues- dia con tanvo ardor, ebtuvieron os 
tra Nacion grandes varones Letra- Reyes de la santa Sede maa gi 
dos, excelertes Perlados y R y privilogios que ninguno 
tet y persinas que por aushabili- augesoress prueba de su felicidad, 
dades y sciencias han subido & las y de su prudentisima conducts.” 
mas alias dignidades de Capelos & Riol |, Informe, spud Semapario 
fe Arzobispados y todo lo que mas Erudito, tom. iii. p. 98, 
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in any other period of the Spanish history. New 
avenues to wealth and honors were opened ta 
them ; and persons and property were alike pro- 
tected under the fearless and impartial administra- 
tion of the law. ‘ Such was the justice dispensed 
to every one under this auspicious reign,” exclaims 
Marineo, “ that nobles and cavaliers, citizens and 
laborers, rich and poor, masters and servants, all 
equally partook of it.”* We find no complaints of 
arbitrary imprisonment, and no attempts, so fre- 
quent both in earlier and later times, at illegal 
taxation. In this particular, indeed, Isabella mant 
fested the greatest tenderness for her people. By 
her commutation of the capricious tax of the alcavala 
for a determinate one, and still more by transferring 
its collection from the revenue officers to the citi- 
zens themselves, she greatly relieved her subjects.” 

Finally, notwithstanding the perpetual call for 
troops for the military operations, in which the 
government was constantly engaged, and notwith- 
standing the example of neighbouring counties, 


Porque Ia igualidad de Ia 
que Jos bienauenturados 
tian era tal, que todos 
Jos hombres ¢e qualquiet condicion 
ue fuessen: aora nobles, y caua- 
Irn aor ysbeyes,y breve, 
Yy Ficus, © pobres, flacos, o fuertes, 
Befiores. o deruos en jo que ala 
justicia tocaus todos fuessen igua- 
lea.””_Cosas Memorables, fol. 180. 
‘%@ These beneficial changes were 
made with tte advice, and through 
the agency of Ximenes. (Gomer, 
De Rebus Gestis, fol. 24. —Quin- 
tanilla, Archetypo, p. 181.) ‘Tho 
aleavala, % tax of one tenth on 
all translere of property, produced 
‘more than ary other branch of the 


















revenue. As it was originally de- 
signed, more than a century before, 
to furnish funds for the Moorish 
war, Isabella, as we have seen in 
her ‘testament, entertained great 
‘scruples as to the right to continae 
it, without the confirmation of the 
after that was terminated. 

imenes recommended its aboli- 
tion, without any qualification, to 
Coase Ve ou (idem 
auct., ubi_‘b0| hatever be 
thought of its erat, there can be 
no doubt it was one’ of the most 
successful means ever devised by 

jovernment for shackling the in 

cen ‘nd enterprise of its sub 
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there was no attempt to establish that iron bulwark 
of despotism, a standing army; at least, none 
nearer than that of the voluntary levies of the her- 
mandad, raised and paid by the people. The 
queen never admitted the arbitrary maxims of 
Ximenes in regard to the foundation of government. 
Hers was essentially one of opinion, not force. * 
Had it rested on any other than the broad basis of 
public opinion, it could not have withstood a day 
the violent shocks, to which it was early exposed, 
nor have achieved the important revolution that it 
fiaally did, both in the domestic and foreign con- 
carns of the country. 

The condition of the kingdom, on Isabella’s ac- 
cession, necessarily gave the commons unwonted 
consideration. In the tottering state of her affairs, 
she was obliged to rest on their strong arm for 
support. It did not fail her. Three sessions of 
the legislature, or rather the popular branch of it, 
were held during the two first years of her reign. 
It was in these early assemblies, that the commons 
bore an active part in concocting the wholesome 
system of laws, which restored vitality and vigor to 
the exhausted republic. * 


® A pragmatic was issved, Sep- provided with arms, offonsive or de- 
tember 18h, 1495, prescribing the 
weapons and theseasons for a regu 
lar trainirg of the militia. The 
preamble declares, that it was made 
at the instance of the repreaenta- 
tives of the cities and the nobles, 
who complained, that, in conse- 
yuence of the tranquillity, which 
the kingdom, through th: divine 
merey, had for some years enjoyed, 
the poop 2 were very generally un: ® Themoet important were those 
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After this good work was achieved, the sessions 
of that body became more rare. There was lesa 
occasion for them, indeed, during the existence of 
the hermandad, which was, of itself, an ample rep- 
resentation of the Castilian commons, and which, 
by enforcing obedience to the law at home, and by 
liberal supplies for foreign war, superseded, in a 
great degree, the call for more regular meetings of 
cortes.** The habitual economy, too, not to say 
frugality, which regulated the public, as well as pri- 
vate expenditure of the sovereigns, enabled them, 
after this period, with occasional exceptions, to 
dispense with pther aid than that drawn from the 
regular revenues of the crown. 

There is every ground for believing that the po- 
litical franchises of the people, as then understood, 
were uniformly respected. The number of cities 
summoned to cortes, which had so often varied ac- 
cording to the caprice of princes, never fell short 
of that prescribed by long usage. On the contrary, 
an addition was made by the conquest of Granada; 
and, in a cortes held soon after the queen’s death, 
we find a most narrow and impolitic remonstrance 
of the legislature itself, against the alleged un- 
authorized extension of the privilege of representa- 
tion. * 
of Madrigal, in 1476, and of Tole- nee, Introd. p. 61.) Marina oe 
do, in 1480, w which I have often tig cores with equal panes 
hhad occasion t refer. ."* Las mas wre. (Teorts, tom. ip. 26.) 
notables,” say Asoo and Manuel, in leo Sempere, Hist, 
reference to the latter, ‘*y famosas tén, 
do erte Reynaio, en el qual pode- 
mos azegorar que tuvo prneipioel ot 


mayor aumeni, 7 srrogio de tues Ewe Valladolid, in 1506. The 
tua Jurisprudencia.” (Institucio- number of cities having right of 








197, 
5 See Part I. Chapters 10, 11, 
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In ont remarkable particular,; which may be 
thought to form a material exception to. the last 
observations, the conduct of the crown deserves td 
be noticed. This was, the promulgation of prag- 
méticas, or royal ordinances, and that to a greater 
extent, probably, than under any other reign, bes 
fore or since. This important. prerogative was 
claimed and exercised, more or less freely, by most 
European sovereigns in ancient times. Nothing 
could be more natural, than that the prince should 
assume such authority, or that the people, blind to 
the ultimate consequences, and impatient of long 
or frequent sessions of the legislature, should ac- 


quiesce in the temperate use of it. As far as these 


ordinances were of an executive character, or de- 
signed as supplementary to parliamentary enact- 
ments, or in obedience to previous suggestions of 
cortes, they appear to lie open to no constitutional 
objections in Castile.*” But it was not likely that 


representation, ‘‘ que acostumbran 

itinvamente embiar procuradores 
cortes,"’ according to Puigar, was 
enteen, (Reyes Catélicos, cap. 
95.) ‘Thie was before Granada was 
aided. Martyr, writing some years 
after ihat event, enumerstes only 
sixteen, as enjoying the privilege. 
(Opus Epist., epist. 460.) Pulgar's 
estimate, however, is corroborated 
by the petition of the cortes of Val- 
Iadolid, whiok, with more than usual 
effroniery, would limit the repre- 
sentation to eightoen cities, ae pre- 
scribed por algunes Leyes ¢inme- 
orial uso,” Marina, Tectia, tom. 
i. p. 161. 

E Many of these pragmdticas 
purport, in their preambles, to be 
Baad at the demand of cottes ; ma- 
‘ny moro st the potition of corpora- 
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tions or individuals; and many from 
the good pleasure of the sovereigns, 
bound to “remedy sll grievances, 
and provide for the exigencies of 
tho etate."” Thoso ordinances very 
froquently are statod to have been 
made with the advice of the royal 
council. ‘They were proclaimed in 
the public squares of the city, in 
which they were executed, and 
afterwards in those of the principal 
towne in the kingdom, The doo- 
tore Asso and Manuel divide prag- 
méticas into two classes ; those 
made at the instance of cortes, and 
those emanating from the **sove- 
reign, 38 suprons lerislator of the 
kingdom, moved by his anxiety for 
the common weal.” Muchas de 
cate género,” they add, contione 
ol libro rare intitulade Pragmbtions 
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limits, somewhat loosely defined, would be very 
nicely observed; and under preceding reigns this 
branch of prerogative had been most intolerably 
abused. * 

A large proportion of these laws are of an eco- 
nomical character, designed to foster trade and 
manufactures, and to secure fairness in commercial 
dealings.” Many are directed against the growing 
spirit of luxury, and many more occupied with the 
organization of the public tribunals. Whatever be 
thought, of their wisdom in some cases, it will not 
be easy to detect any attempt to innovate an the 
settled principles of criminal jurisprudence, or on 
those regulating the transfer of property. When 
these were to be discussed, the sovereigns were 
careful to call in the aid of the legislature ; an ex- 
ample which found little favor with their succes- 
sors.” It is good evidence of the public confidence 


del Reyno, que te imprimib In pri- . % Indeed, it is worthy of re- 


mere vez on Alzala on 1528. (In- 
stituciones, Introd., p- 11 
is an error ; — see note 43, infra. 








nces, +10 6: 
da cosa dello ¢ parte dello quiero & 
mando ordenc que ee guarde & 
‘campla daqui adelante para siemore 
jamds cn todas las cibdades ¢ villus 
logares non embargante cualee- 
geet leyes ¢ fueros ¢ derechos 
ordenamientos, constituciones ¢ 
posesiones ¢ prandticarsenciones, 
unos @ costumbres, ca en cuanto 
& est oataiic yo los abrogo ¢ dero- 
"Marina, Teoria, tom. ii. p. 
$16.) ‘This ws the very essence 
of despotiom, ind John found it 
expedient to’ retract these expres- 
gious, on the subsequent remon- 
strance of cortes. 
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mark, as evincing the progrese of 
iilleation ‘under thie reign, that 
moet of the criminal legislatio 
to be referred to its commencement, 
while the laws of the subsequent 

jeriod chiefly concern the new re- 





lations which grow out of an in- 
i Ieinin 


‘creased domestic industry. 





“ Leyes de Ia. Hermandad,’ 
ublished by 1485, that we must 
Jook for the measures against vio- 
ence and rapine. 

5 Thus, for example, the im- 
portant criminal lawe of the Her 
mandad, and the civil code called 
“Laws of Toro," were made 
under the express sanction of the 
commons, (Leyes de la Herman- 
dad, fol. 1.— Quaderno de las Leyou 
y Nuevas Decisiones hechas y 
ordenadas en la Ciudad de Tore, 
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in the government, and the generally beneficial 
scope of these laws, that, although of such unpre- 
cedented frequency, they should have escaped par- 
liamentary animadversion." But, however patriotic 
tbe intentions of the Catholic sovereigns, and how- 
ever safe, or even salutary, the power intrusted to 
such hands, it was a fatal precedent, and under the 
-Austrian dynasty became the most effectual lever 
for overturning the liberties of the nation. 

The preceding remarks on the policy observed 
towards the commons in this reign must be further 
understood as applying with far less qualification to 
the queen, than to her husband. The latter, owing 
perhaps to the lessons which he had derived from 
his own subjects of Aragon, ‘‘who never abated 
one jot of their constitutional rights,” says Martyr, 
“at the command of a king,” and whose meet- 
ings generally brought fewer supplies to the royal 
coffers, than grievances to redress, seems to have 





preméticas de quo estos vuestros 


{Medina del Campo, 1555.) fl é 
Teynos se tienen agraviados, 


9.) Nearly all, if not all, the acta 


of the Catholic sovereigns intro- 
duced into the famous cede of the 
“Ordenangas Reales,” were passed 
in the cortes of Madrigal in 1476, 
or Toledo, in 1480. 

31 Te should be stated, however, 
that the cortes of Valhdolid, 
1506, two years after the queen 
death, enjoined Philip ard Joanna 
to make no lawa without the con- 

remonsiating, at 
}, against the e3 
ence of many royal p 
an evil w be redress 

















* Y porque fuera de 
tata Srdea ao han hocks muchas 





manden que aquellas se revean y 

provean y remedien los agravioa 

que las tales preméticas tenen."* 
‘Marina, Teoria, tom. ii. p. 918. 
hhether this is'to be underato 


tovereigne, oF 1 
may be doubted. 
the uation, however it may 
iesced in the exercise of 
ower by the late queen, would nok 
vo been content to resign it to 
ich incompetent hands, a8 those 
of Philp and his ery 

‘394 Liberi patriis legi 
impero Regi gubernantar.”” Opua 
Epist., epist. 
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rant had little relish for popular assemblies. He con- 
vened them as rarely as possible in Aragon, * and, 
when he did, omitted no effort to influence their 


1 





deliberations. * 


He anticipated, perhaps, similar 


difficulties in Castile, after his second marriage had 


lost him the affections of the people. 


At any rate, 


he evaded calling them together on more than one 
occasion imperiously demanded by the constitu- 
tion;* and, when he did so, he invaded their 
privileges,” and announced principles of govern- 


% Capmany, however, under- 
states the nucaber, when be limts 
it to four seasions only during thia 











whole reign. Pricica y Batilo, 
P. 63. 

2 Seo Part IL., Chapter 12, noto 
7, of this History. —* Si quis ali- 
quid,” says Martyr, speaking of a 
cortes general held’at Monzon, by 
Queen Germaine, “ sibi contra jus 





illatum putat, aut a regid corona, 
queequam deberi existimat, nun- 
quam dissolvuntur couventus, do- 
nee conquerenti sstiafiat, neque 

jgibus parere in exigendia peca- 

solent aliter. Regina quoticie 
weribit, sc vexari corum petitioni- 
bus, nec exsolvere se quire, quod 
‘se maxime optare ostendit. Rex 
imminentis necessitatis bellice: vim 
Prsporit tut in aliud tempus quere- 
as differant, per literas, per nun- 
tios, per ministros, conventum pre 
sidentesque hortatur monetque, et 
summiscia fere vorbis rogare vide- 
tar.” 1512. (Opu 1. epist. 
493.) Blancas notices Ferdinand’s 
‘astuteness, who, insiead of money 

wit 


ted by the Aragonese 
Gcukty and reservations, uscall 
‘applied for troope st once, whi 

were furnished and paid by the 
Mite, "(Modo de Procoder, fl, 
100, 101.) Zurita tells us, that 
both the’ king and queen "were 
averse to meeting of rts in Ca 











tile oftener than absolutely neces- 
sary, and both took care, on such 
‘occasions, to have their own agents 
tw influence their 








eyna doi 
tes en Castilla, temian de las la- 
mar: y despues de Hamados, y 
ayuntados los procuradores, ponian 
tales personas de su parte, que 
continuamente se juntassen con 
ellos; por escusar 1o que podria 
resultar de aquellosayuntamientos : 
y tambier por dariee & entender, 
Que no ‘enian tanto poder, quanio 
ellos eo imaginauan.” (‘Anales, 
tom. vi. fol. 96.) This course is 
as repugnant to Isabella’s character 
as it is in keeping with her hus- 
band's. Under their joint admin- 
istration, it in not always easy 10 
discriminate the part which belongs 
to each, Their respective charac 
tors, and political conduct in affaire 
where they were separately con 
cerned, furnish us a pretty safe 
clue to our judgment in others. 
‘As, for example, both when 
be resigned, and resumed the re 
goney- Seo Pant I, Chapters 17, 


38 In the first cortes after Ima- 
bella's death, at Toro, in 1505, 
Ferdinand introduced the practice, 
which hassin ‘e obtained, of admin 
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ment,” which formed a discreditable, and, it must be 
admitted, rare exception to the usual tenor of his 
sadministration. Indeed, the most honorable testi- 
mony is borne to its general equity and patriotism, 
by a cortes convened. soon after the queen’s death, 
when the tribute, as far as she was concerned, still 
more unequivocally, must have been sincere:* A 
similar testimony is afforded by the panegyrics and 
the practice of the more liberal Castilian writers, 
who freely resort to this reign, as the great fountain 
of constitutional precedent.* 

The commons gained political consideration, no 
doubt, by the depression of the nobles; but their 
chief gain lay in the inestimable blessings of domes- 
tic tranquillity, and the security of private rights. 
The crown absorbed the power, in whatever form, 
retrieved from the privileged orders; the pensions 
and large domains, the numerous fortified places, 
the rights of seigniorial jurisdiction, the command 
of the military orders, and the like. Other circum- 
stances conspired to raise the regal authority still 








Ie,” &e. de Toro, fol. 9.) 


tstening an oath of secrecy to the Leyes 
hat could Jot Il, or any deapot 


depaties, a8 10 the proceedings of 


the soasion; a serious wound to 
Ropelar representation, (Marina, 
‘eoria, tom. i, p. 273.) Capma- 
ny (Practica y Estilo, p. 232,) 
erm in describing thia as ** un arte- 
ficio Maquiavélico inventado 
ta politica Alemana."” Tho Ger- 
man Machiavoliom has quite sins 
fenoegh in this way to answer for 
‘he introdactory law to the 
“Leyes de Toro” holds this 
strange language: “ ¥ porque al 
ey perteneace y ha poder de hazer 
fueros y leyes, y de las interpreta 
raeatian vieren qa2 cum- 





ation Auntinn ele oe 
% See the address of the cortea, 

in Marina, Teoria, totn. i. p. 288. 
3 Among the writers repeatediy 

cited by me, itis enough tw point 


if out the citizen Marina, who has 


derived more illustrations of his 
liberal theory of the constitution 
from the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella than from any other ; and 
‘who loses no opportunity of pane 
gyric on their ** paternal govern- 
meat,” and of contrasting it 

‘the tyrannical policy of later times 
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rant higher; as, for example, the international relations 
——— then opened with the rest of Europe, which, whether 
friendly or hostile, were conducted by the monarch 
alone, who, unless to obtain supplies, rarely conde- 
scended to seek the intervention of the other es- 
tates ; the concentration of the dismembered prov- 
inces of the Peninsula under one government ; the 
immense acquisitions abroad, whether from discov- 
ery or conquest, regarded in that day as the property 
ot the crown, rather than of the nation ; and, finally, 
the consideration flowing from the personal charac- 
ter, and long successful rule, of the Catholic sove- 
reigns. Such were the manifold causes, which, 
without the imputation of a criminal ambition, ot 
indifference to the rights of their subjects, in Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, all combined to swell the pre- 
rogative to an unprecedented height under their 

reign. 

This, indeed, was the direction in which all the 
governments of Europe, at this period, were tending. 
The people, wisely preferring a single master to a 
multitude, sustained the crown in its efforts to re- 
cover from the aristocracy the enormous powers it 
so grossly abused. This was the revolution of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The power thus 
deposited in a single hand, was found in time equal 
ly incompatible with the great ends of civil govern- 
ment; while it gradually accumulated to an extent, 
which threatened to crush the monarchy by its own 
weight. But the institutions derived from a Teu- 
tonic origin have been found to possess a conserva- 
tive principle, unknown to the fragile despotisms of 
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the east. The seeds of liberty, though dormant, cuarter 
ay deep in the heart of the nation, waiting only the Pa ESL 
good time to germinate. That time has at length 
arrived. Larger experience, and a wider moral cul- 

ture, have taught men not only the extent of their 
political rights, but the best way to secure them. 

And it is the reassertion of these by the great body 

of the people, which now constitutes the revolution 

going forward in most of the old communities of 
Europe. The progress of liberal principles must 

be controlled, of course, by the peculiar circumstan- 

ces and character of the nation ; but their ultimate 
triumph, in every quarter, none can reasonably dis- 

trust. May it not be abused. 

The prosperity of the country, under Ferdinand uc 
and Isabella, its growing trade and new internal 
relations, demanded new regulations, which, as 
before noticed, were attempted to be supplied by 
the pragmdticas. This was adding, however, to 
the embarrassments of a jurisprudence already far 
too cumbrous. The Castilian lawyer might despair 
of a critical acquaintance with the voluminous mass 
of legislation, which, in the form of municipal char- 
ters, Roman codes, parliamentary statutes, and roy- 
al ordinances, were received as authority in the 
courts.” The manifold evils resulting from this 
unsettled and conflicting jurisprudence, had led the 
legislature repeatedly to urge its digest into a more 








© Marina enumerates no lesa time, Ensayo Historico-Critico, 
than nine separate codes of civiland sobre 11 Antigua Legislacion de 
ssaniipn Jaw in Cantl, by which Casilla, (Madrid, 1808,) pp. 268 
he legal decisions were to be reg- 386.— Asso y Manuel, Insti 
lated, in Ferdinand and Isabella's cionea, Introd. 
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simple and uniform system. Some approach waa 
——— made towards this in the code of the “ Ordenangas 
Reales,” compiled in the early part of the queen’s 


reign. 


The great body of Pragméticas, subse- 


quently issued, were also collected into a separate 
volume by her command, * and printed the year 
before her death.“ These two codes may there- 
fore be regarded as embracing the ordinary legisla- 


tion of her reign. 


In 1505, the celebrated little code, called “« Leyes 
de Toro,” from the place where the cortes was 


held, received the sanction of that body.“ 


41 See Part I., Chapter 6, of this 
History. 

40A collection,” says sefior 
Clemencin, * of the last impor- 
tame, and ‘indispensable to a right 
understanding of the spirit of Ina- 
bella’s government, but, neverthe- 
ese, little known to Castilian wri- 
ter no excepting the mot learoed 
of them." (Mem. de la Acad. de 

tom. vi. lat 9;) No edition 
ie Pragmaéticus has aj ret 
since the peblisason of Philip lis 
“(Nueva Kecopilacion,” in. 1567, 
in which a large portion of them 
are embodied. The remainder hav- 
ing no further authority, the work 
has gradually fallen into oblivion, 
But, whatever be the cause, the 
fact’ in not very creditable to’ pro- 
fessinnal science in Spain, 

4 The earliest edition was at 
Alesli de Henares, printed by 
Laraalao Polono, in 1503. It was 
revised and prepared for the press 
by Jonan Ramirez, secretary of the 
royal council, from whom the work 
is’ ofien called * Pragmaticas de 

ez.” It passed through sev- 

a by 1560. Clemencin 
(ubi supra) enumerates five, but 
his list is incomplete, as the ane 
in my possession, probably the 











Its 


second, has escaped his notice, It 
ina fine old folio, in black letter, 
containing in addition some ordi- 
nances of Joanna, and the Laws 
of Toro,” in 192 folios. Ou the 
last is this notica by the printer. 
“Fue ympressa la presente obra 
en la rivy noble 7 muy Jel cibdad 
de Seuilla, por Juan Varela ym 
pressor de libros. Acabuse a dos 
dins del mes de otubre de mill y 
quinienos, y veynte aie.” The 
rat leaf aficr the table of contents 
exhibits the motives of its publica- 
tion‘ E porqué como algunas de 
ellas (pragméticas sanciones ¢ car 
tas) ha mucho tiempo que se dieron, 
@ otras se hicieron en diverene tem: 
pos, esian derramadae por muchas 
partes, no se saben por todos, € aun 
muchas de las dichas justicias no 
tienen complida noticia de todse 
elias, paresciendo ser necesario ¢ 
proveckoso ; mandamos a loa del 
nuestro consejo que Jas hiciesen 
Juntar ¢ corregir ¢ impremir,” &. 

‘4 «Leyes de Toro,” say Asso 
and Manuel, ** veneradas tanto des 
de entonces, que te les did el primer 
lager de valimiento sobre todas Ina 
del Reyno.”” Instituciones, Introd 
p. 95. 
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jnwe, eighty-four in number, and designed as sup- cuarrmn 


plementary to those already existing, are chiefly 
eceupied with the rights of inheritance and mar- 
mage. It is here that the ominous term “ mayor- 
aago” may be said to have been naturalized in 
Castilian jurisprudence.” The peculiar feature of 
these laws, aggravated in no slight degree by the 
glosses of the civilians,“ is the facility which they 
give to entails; a fatal facility, which, chiming in 
with the pride and indolence natural to the Spanish 
character, ranks them among the most efficient 
agents of the decay of husbandry and the general 
impoverishment of the country. 

Besides these codes, there were the “ Leyes de 
la Hermandad,” the “Quaderno de Alcavalas,” 
with others of less note for the regulation of trade, 
made in this reign.“ But still the great scheme 
of a uniform digest of the municipal law of Castile, 
although it occupied the most distinguished juris- 
consults of the time, was unattained at the queen’s 





4 See the sensible memorial of mentatios.”* (Informe, p. 70, nota.) 
forellanos, Informe al sal y The 
‘Sapremo Consejoen el Expediente in 1555, 
jo'ley Agraria” Made, 1705. 

‘There have been several editions the text, in the language of bibli 





Of this code, since the first of 1505. ographers, looke like ‘ eymba in 
‘oveano.”” 


(Marina, Ensayo, No. 450.) Thave 
‘copies of two editions, in black let- 
ter, neither of them known to Ma- 
fina; one, above noticed, printed 
at Seville, in 1520; and the other at 
‘Medina del Campo, in 1555, prob- 
ably the latest. ‘The laws were 
subsequently incorporated in the 
“Nueva Recopilacion.”” 

44 Eata ley,” says Jorellanos, 
‘¢que loa jurisconsultos Maman & 
bora lena injusta y barbara, lo es. 
mucho mas por la extension que los 








pragméticos le dierun en sus co- 
VoL. HI. 87 
Google 


47 Ante, Part I. Chapter 6. 

48 Leyes del Quaderno Nuevo de 
Jas Rentas de las Alcavalas y Fran- 
quezss, hecho en la Vega de Gra- 
nada, (Salamanca, 1550) ; a litle 
code’ of 37 folios, containing 147 
Jaws for the regulation of the crown 
rents, It was mado in the Vega of 
Granada, December 10th, 1491. 
‘The greater part of these Inwa, 
Jike 20 many others of this reign, 
hhave been admitted into the * Noe: 
‘va Recopilacion.”” 
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death.“ How deeply it engaged her mind in that 
hour, is evinced by the clause in her codicil, in 
which she bequeaths the consummation of the 
work, as an imperative duty, to her successors. * 
It was not completed till the reign of Philip the 
Second ; and the large proportion of Ferdinand 
and Isabella’s laws, admitted into that famous com- 
pilation, shows the prospective character of their 
legislation, and the uncommon discernment with 
which it was accommodated to the peculiar genius 
and wants of the nation. * 

The immense increase of empire, and the cor- 
responding developement of the national resources, 
not only demanded new laws, but a thorough re- 
organization of every department of the admini 





49 At ine head of these, undoub- 
edly, must be placed Dr. Alfonso 
Diat de Montalvo, noticed more 
Than once in the course of this 
History. He illustrated three suc- 
cessive reigns by his labors, which 

he close of a long 
had become blinds 
ic sovereigns highly ay 
preciated his sersices, and setleds 
pension on him of 30,000 marave- 
dies. Besides hiacelebrated compi- 
Tation of the ** Ordenangas Reales,” 
ho wrote commertaries on the 
cientcode of the *Fuero Real,” 
onthe 









nd 








jul eulogium on this venera- 
ble lawyer, who firet_ gave to light 
the prieipal Spanish codes, and 
{introduced a sprit of eritciam into 
the eativnal juriepraderee. 
"This eipanuc work was com- 
‘mitted, wholly or in part, to Dr. 





Lorento Galinder de Carbajal. He 
labored many years on it, but the 
reaulis of his labors, a9 ekewhere 
noticed, have never heen communi 
cated 10 the public 
Manvel, Institueiunes.. 
Marina, Ensayo, pp 
Clemencin, whove Th 
8 most clear and #a 
of the legal compila 
reign. 
Hee Bacon's comment. on 
fenry VIt’s lawa, might apply 
with equal force to there of Ferdi 
nand and Isabella. © Certainly his 
times for good commonwealth’ 
laws did excel. **#** For his law 
‘whoso marks them well are deen 
and not vulgar ; rot made upon ¢ 
pur of particular occasion fer the 
Present, But out of providence of 
che fulure, to make the estate of 
people till more and more 
happy; after the manner of the 
Tegisiniore in ancient and heroical 
times.” Hist. of Henry Vil, 
Works, (ed. 1816,) vol. v. p. 60. 
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tation. Laws may be received as indicating the cuarrsx 
dispositions of the ruler, whether for good or for —=~ 
evil; but it is in the conduct of the tribunals, that 
we are to read the true character of his govern- 
ment. It was the upright and vigilant administra- 
tion of these, which constituted the best claim of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to the gratitude of their 
country. To facilitate the despatch of business, 
it was distributed among a number of bureaus or 
councils, at the head of which stood the “ royal 
council,” whose authority and functions I have 
already noticed." In order to leave this body 
more leisure for its executive duties, a new audi- 
ence, ot chancery, as it was called, was established 
at Valladolid, in 1480, whose judges were drawn 
from the members of the king’s council. A similar 
tribunal was instituted, after the Moorish con- 
quests, in the southern division of the monarchy ; 
and both had supreme jurisdiction over all civil 
causes, which were carried up to them from the 
inferior audiences throughout the kingdom. * 
The “council of the supreme ” was placed over 
the Inquisition with a special view to the interests 
of the crown; an end, however, which it very 
imperfectly answered, as appears from its frequent 
collision with the royal and secular jurisdictions. * 
The “council of the orders” had charge, as the 


® Ante, Part I., Chapter 6. ‘The southern chancery, 
29 Pragmatican del Reyna, fl. opened at Cindsd Rea, in ie 
‘4H, 30,39, — Recop. de las Leyes, was subsequertly transferred by 
(ed. 1840,) tom. i. lib. @, tit. 5, the sovereigns to Granada 
week, 2,3, 11, 12,20; th. 7, dey 4 Ante, Par I., Chapter 7 nota 
L— Ordenangas Reales, 2. 90, 
ha 








Google 


eo irs: 
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name imports, of the great military fraternities. 
The ‘council of Aragon” was intrusted with the 
general administration of that kingdom and its 
dependencies, including Naples; and had besides 
extensive jurisdiction as a court of appeal.” Last- 
ly, the “council of the Indies” was instituted by 
Ferdinand, in 1511, for the contro) of the Ameri- 
can department. Its powers, comprehensive as 
they were in its origin, were so much enlarged 
under Charles the Fifth and his successors, that it 
became the depository of all law, the fountain of 
all nominations, both ecclesiastical and temporal, 
and the supreme tribunal, where all questions, 
whether of government or trade in the colonies, 
were finally adjudicated.” 

Such were the forms, which the government as- 
sumed under the hands of Ferdinand and Isabella 





% Ante, Part I., Chapter 6,note forme, ape Semanario Erudito, 
159, 
"The ited volume of the Sera- 
nario Erudito, pp. 
taing a report, draw 
mand of Philip Vin 1 
Santiago Agustin "Rind, 
tion and state of 
va tribunals, eivi 
















nt, and six ministers, 
each of the three provinces 
crown. It was consulted 





































tera of e Ttalian cal, under Ferdin 

deperunent was committed together with an 

feparte tribunal, called the coun- payers cantsined in ther archives 

cil of Italy, in ‘1556. Capmany It ig an able memorial, replete with 

‘Mem. de ‘Barcelona, tom. iv. curious int Wis singular 
.) has eaplained at length that this int wd authentic. 


so little 





ms and authority of this document shoul 


he nature and broad ex- character of the collection, ia winch 
were, in Recop. de itis preserved. I dv not recollect 
indias, tom. i. lib. 2, ever to have met with a re 
‘Also Solorzano, to it in any auth 
tom. ii. ib. 5) accident, in the abse 
eap. 15; who goes no further back ral index, that {stumbled on it in 
than the remodelling of this tribu- the mare magaun iu whichit is im 
nal under Charles V.— Riol, In- gulfed. 
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The great concerns of the empire were brought 
under the control of a few departments, which 
looked to the crown as their common head. The 
chief stations were occupied by lawyers, who were 
alone competent to the duties; and the precincts 
of the court swarmed with a loyal militia, who, as 
they owed their elevation to its patronage, were 
not likely to interpret the law to the disparagement 
of prerogitive. * . 

The greater portion of the laws of this reign 
are directed, in some form or other, as might be 
expected, to commerce and domestic industry. 
Their very large number, however, implies an ex 
traordinary expansion of the national energy and 
resources, as well as a most earnest disposition in 
the government to foster them. The wisdom of 
these efforts, at all times, is not equally certain. I 
will briefly enumerate a few of the most character- 
istic and important provisions. 

By a pragmatic of 1500, all persons, whether 
natives or foreigners, were prohibited from shipping 
goods in foreign bottoms, from a port where a 
Spanish ship could be obtained. Another prohib- 
ited the sale of vessels to foreigners.” Another 
offered a large premium on all vessels of a certain 











4 «Pusicron los Reyes Catal Granada, September $d. Prag- 





200,"" says the ponetrating Me 
za, el govierno do la justi 
en manos de Letra- 








ni de jos otros. Cuya profesion 
vran letras leyaies, comedimiento, 
secrety, verdad, vida Hana, i sin 
sorrupcion de costumbres.”” Guerra 
de Granada, p. 15. 


maticas del Reyno, fol. 135.— 
pragmatic of similer import was 
Issued by Henry III, Navarrete, 
Coleccion de Viages, tom. i. In 
trod. p. 46. 
© Gransda, August 11th, 1501. 
Pragmaticas del Reyno, fol. 137. 
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tonsage and upwards ;® and others held out pro- 
tection and various immunities to seamen.” The 
drift of the first of these laws, like that of the 
famous English navigation act, so many years later, 
was, as the preamble sets forth, to exclude foreign- 
ers from the carrying trade; and the others were 
equally designed to build up a marine, for the de- 
fence, as well as commerce of the country. In 
this, the sovereigns were favored by their important 
colonial acquisitions, the distance of which, more- 
over, made it expedient to employ vessels of great- 
er burden than those hitherto used. The language 
of subsequent laws, as well as various circumstan- 
ces within our knowledge, attest the success of 
these provisions. The number of vessels in the 
merchant service of Spain, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, amounted to a thousand, 
according to Campomanes.“ We may infer the 
flourishing condition of their commercial marine 
from their military, as shown in the armaments 
sent at different times against the Turks, or the 
Barbary corsairs.“ The convoy which accom- 
panied the infanta Joanna to Flanders, in 1496, 
consisted of one hundred and thirty vessels, great 
and small, having a force of more than twenty 
thousand men on board; a formidable equipment, 


© Alfaro, November 10th, 1495. the Turks, in 1489, consisted of sov- 
Ibid; fol. 136. enty sail,and that under Gonaalvo 

62 See a number of there, collect- in 1500, of sixty, large aud amall, 
ed by Navarrete, Coleccion de Via- fAste Part spter 6: Part I. 
ges, Totrod. pp. 43, 44. hapter 10.) Seo other expedi- 

4 Cited by Roberton, History tous, enumerated by Namacrie 
of America, val. i, p. 305 Coleccion de Vinges, tom. i. p. 60 
4 The fleet fitied out against 
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inferior only to that of the far-famed “ Invincible 
Armada.” ® 

A pragmatic was passed, in 1491, at the petition 
of the inhabitants of the northern provinces, requir- 
ing English and other foreign traders to take their 
returns in the fruits or merchandise of the country, 
and not in gold or silver. This law seems to have 
been designed less to benefit the manufacturer, than 
to preserve the precious metals in the country.” It 
was the same in purport with other laws prohibiting 
the exportation of these metals, whether in coin or 
bullion. They were not new in Spain, nor indeed 
peculiar to her.” They proceeded on the principle 
that gold and silver, independently of their value as 
a commercial medium, constituted, in a peculiar 
sense, the wealth of acountry. This error, common, 
as I have said, to other European nations, was emi- 





%S Cura de los Palacios, MS., lo fazer y cumplir assi: y i fallae 


cap. 153; who, indeed, estimates 
the complement of this fleet at 
25,000 men; 2 round number, 
which must certinly include ips 
sons of every description. ‘The 
Invincible Armada consisted, sc- 
cording to Dunham, of about 130 
vessals, large and ‘small, 20,000 
soldiers, and 4,040 seamen. 
tory of Spain and Portogal, vol. v. 
p. 59.) The estimate falls below 
that of most writers. 

En el real de la voga de Gra- 
nada, December 20th. — (Pragmé- 
ticas del Reyno, fol. 133.) a 
les apercibays,”” enjoins the ordi- 
nance, “+ que los marauedis porque 
Jos vendieren los han de sacar de 
nuestios reynos en mercadurias : 
y ni en oro ni en plsta ni en 
moneda ainonedada de manera que 
‘no pueden protender ygnorancia : 
y den Giaogas Hlasas y abonadas de 





(Hise 


edes quo aacan o lleuan oro o plata 
© moneda contra el tenor y forma 
de las dichaa leyes y desta noestra 
carta mandamos ws que gelo wor 
neys: y sea perdido como lasdichas 
eyes mandan, y demas cayan y in- 
curran en las penas en las leyes de 
nuestros reynos contenidas contra 

1@ sacan ora o plata o moneda 
fuera dellos sin nucstra licencia y 
mandado: las quales execulad en 
ellos y en sus fiadores.”” 

& Pragmaticas del Reyno, fol. 
92, 134. — These laws were a8 old 
as the fourteenth century in Caatile, 
and had been renewed by every 
succeeding monarch, from ihe time 
of Jobn I. (Ordenangas Reales, lib. 
6, tit. 9, leyes 17-22.) Similar 
ones were passed under the con- 
temporary princes, Henry Vil. and 
VIL. of England, James 1V of 
Scotland, &c. 
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nently fatal to Spain, since the produce of its native 
mines before the discovery of America,* and of 
those in that quarter afterwards, formed its great 
staple. As such, these metals should have enjoyed 
every facility for transportation to other countries, 
where their higher value would afford a correspond- 
ing profit to the exporter. 

The sumptuary laws of Ferdinand and Isabella 
are open, for the most part, to the same objections 
with those just noticed. Such laws, prompted in a 
great degree, no doubt, by the declamations of the 
clergy against the pomp and vanities of the world, 
were familiar, in early times, to most European 
states. There was ample scope for them in Spain, 
where the example of their Moslem neighbours had 
done much to infect all classes with a fondness for 
sumptuous apparel, and a showy: magnificence of 
living. Ferdinand and Isabella fell nothing short 
of the most zealous of their predecessors, in their 
efforts to restrain this improvident luxury. They 
did, however, what few princes on the like occa- 
sions have done, — enforced the precept by their 
own example. Some idea of their habitual econo- 
my, or rather frugality, may be formed from a re- 
monstrance presented by the commons to Charles 
the Fifth, soon after his accession, which repre- 
sents his daily household expenses as amounting to 
one hundred and fifty thousand maravedies ; while 





“Baluch malleator Mapane,” him from the capital, (lib. 19, op- 
, poticing the noise 57.) See also the precise stain. 
fo by rejhammer ment of Pliny, cited Part 1, Chap- 
Ing out the Spanish ore, se one of ter 8, ofthis History. 

the chiof annoyances which drove 
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those of the Catholic sovereigns were rarely fifteen 
thousand, or one-tenth of that sum. ® 

They passed several salutary laws for restraining 
the ambitious expenditure at weddings and funerals, 
as usnal, most affected by those who could least 
afford it.” In 1494, they issued a pragmatic, pro- 
hibiting the importation or manufacture of brocades, 
or of gold or silver embroidery, and also plating 
with these metals. The avowed object was to 
check the growth of luxury and the waste of the 
precious metals.” 

These provisions had the usual fate of laws of 
this kind. They gave an artificial and still higher 
value to the prohibited article. Some evaded them. 
Others indemnified themselves for the privation, by 
some other, and scarcely less expensive variety of 
luxury. Such, for example, were the costly silks, 
which came into more general use after the con- 
quest of Granada. But here the government, on 
remonstrance of the cortes, again interposed its pro- 
hibition, restricting the privilege of wearing them 
to certain specified classes.” Nothing, obviously, 








© “Porque hsciéndose ansi_al 
modo é costumbre los dichos 
teiiores Reyes puados, cesarin los 
inmonson gastos yin provcho que 

on Ia mesa € casi de S. M. 8e 
pues el dafo desto notoria- 
mente paresew porque ae halla en 
el pluto real y en los platos que 86 
hacen los privados é criados de 
au casa gustatse cada un dia ciento 
y cincucita mil maravedis; y los 
ows Reyes D. Hemando 6 




















lentes. tan pov:rogne, en Bu plato 
onl plato del prineipe D. Joan 
que baya gloria, # de las seioras 


VOL. Il. 





yendo tun exces 


infantas con gran mimero y multi- 
tud de damas no se gastar cada uo 
dia, seyendo mui abastados como 
de ‘tales Reyes, de doce & 
ince mil. maray Peticion 
le la Junta de Tordesiilas, October 








3.—In 1502. 
Reyno, fol. 139. 
7 At Segovia, September 24; al~ 
#0 in 1496 and 1498. Pragméticas 
del Reyna, fol. 123, 125, 126, 
‘2 Xt Granada, in 1499,— This 


jematicas del 
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could be more impolitic than these various provis- 
ions directed against manufactures, which, under 
proper encouragement, or indeed without any, from 
the peculiar advantages afforded by the country, 
might have formed an important branch of industry, 
whether for the supply of foreign markets, or for 
home consumption. 

Notwithstanding these ordinances, we find one, 
in 1500, at the petition of the silk-growers in Gra- 
nada, against the introduction of silk thread from 
the kingdom of Naples;™ thus encouraging the 
production of the raw material, while they inter- 
dicted the uses to which it could be applied. Such 
are the inconsistencies, into which a government is 
betrayed by an overzealous and impertinent spirit 
of legislation! 

The chief exports of the country in this reign, 
were the fruits and natural products of the soil, the 
minerals, of which a great variety was deposited in 
its bosom, and the simpler manufactures, as sugar, 
dressed skins, oil, wine, steel, &c.* The breed of 
Spanish horses, celebrated in ancient times, had 
been greatly improved by the cross with the Ara- 
bian. It had, however, of late years, fallen into 
neglect until the government, by a number of judi- 


on petition of cortes, i 78 Fnla nombrada y gran citdad 
receding. Semy de Granada, Agoato 20. 

fi Historia del Luxo,” has ex- maticas del Reyno, fol. 135. 
hibited the series of the manifold. Pragmaticas del Reyno, 
eumptoary laws in Castile. Itis a sim.—DiccionarioGeogrético- Hist. 
story of the impotent struggle of de Esyaiia, tom. i. p. 333.—Cap 
‘uthority, against the indulgence *many. Mem. de Barcelona, tom. in. 
of the innocent propensities im- part 3, cap. 2.—Mines of lead, 
planted in ourssture, and raturally Soper, and silver were. srought 
Increasing with increasing wealth extensively in Guipuzcoa and Bi 
‘and civilization. cay. —Col. de Céd., tom. i. no. 25, 
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vious laws, succeeded in restoring it to such repute, cuarrEn 


that this noble animal became an extensive article 
of foreign trade.” But the chief staple of the 
country was wool; which, since the introduction of 
English sheep at the close of the fourteenth century, 
had reached a degree of fineness and beauty, that 
enabled it, under the present reign, to compete with 
any other in Europe.” 





To what extent the finer manufactures were car- Minsto- 


ried, or made an article of export, is uncertain. 
The vagueness of statistical information in these 
early times has given rise to much crude specula- 
tion and to extravagant estimates of their resources, 
which have been met by a corresponding skepti- 
cism in later and more scrutinizing critics. Cap-. 
many, the most acute of these, has advanced the 
opinion, that the coarser cloths only were manufac- 
wired in Castile, and those exclusively for home 
consumption.” The royal ordinances, however, 


7S Pragmitieas del Reyno, fol. Bourgoanne reckons that 
197, 128 Ante, Part If, Chap- 20,000 wore aunially liiported. lie 
ter 3, note 12.—The cortes of To- to the country from France, at the 
Jodo, in 1525, complained, + que clog of the last contury. ‘Travel 
habia tantos cxballos Espafioles en in Spain, wm. i. chap. 4. 

Francia como en (astilla.” (Mem. 78 Hist. del Laxo, tom. i. p, 
do li Acad. de Hist., tom. vi. p. 170. —* Tiena muchas ouejas,"* 
85.) The trade, however, was says Marineo, “cuya lana es 
contraband ; the hws against the tan singular, que no solamente se 
exportation of horses being as an- aproucchan della en Espaiia, mas 

















cient as the time of Alfons XI. 
{See aleo Ordenangas Reales, fo 
35, 86.) 

‘Laws can never permanently avail 
against national prejudices. "Those 
in favor of mules have bean 80 
strong in the Peninsula, and such 
the consequent decay of the. fine 
breed of horses, that the Spaniards 
aave been compelled.» supply 
themselves with the latter from 











tambien se Heua en abundancia a 
otras partes.” (Cosas Memora- 
bles, (0l.3.) He notices especially 
the fine wool of Molina, in whose 
territory 400,000 sheep’ pastured, 
fol. 19, 

77 Mem. de Barcelona, tom. iii. 
pp. 938, 339, —* Or if ever ex: 
ported," he adds, * it was at some 
period long posterior to the diseuy= 
ery of America.” 
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imply, in the character and minuteness of ther 
regulations, a very considerable proficiency in many 
of the mechanic arts." Similar testimony is borne 
by intelligent foreigners, visiting or residing in the 
country at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
who notice the fine cloths and manufacture of arms 
in Segovia,” the silks-and velvets of Granada and 
Valencia,® the woollen and silk fabrics of Toledo, 
which gave employment to ten thousand artisans, * 
the curiously wrought plate of Valladolid, * and the 
fine cutlery and glass manufactures of Barcelona, 
rivalling those of Venice. * 

The recurrence of seasons of scarcity, and the 
fluctuation of prices, might suggest a reasonable 


distrust of the excellence of the husbandry under 


this reign.“ The turbulent condition of the coun- 


” ticas del Reyno, pas- 
aim. of them were de- 
igned to check impostions, too 
often practised in the manufacture 
and eal of goods, and to keep 
‘them up to a fair standard. 

® L. Marineo, Cosas Memora- 
bles, fol. 11. 

®' Ibid., fol. 19.— Navagiero, 
Viaggio, fol. $6.—'Tho Venetian 

















minister, howe rondunces them 
inferior to the ‘his of his own 
county. 

‘81 “*Proueyda,"" says Marineo, 





«de todos officios, y artes mecani- 
cas que en ella se exercitan mucho : 
y prncipalmente en lanor, y exer- 
eicio de lanas, y sedas. ‘Por los 
bee dos cosas biuen en esta ciu- 

jad mas de diez mil personas. Es 
dde mis desto Ia ciudad muy rica, 
por los grandes tratos de mercadu- 
Fas,"” Cosas Memorables, fol 12 

© Ibid., fol. 15.— Navagieto, a 
more parsimonious eulogist, re- 
marks, nevertheless, ‘* Sono in Va- 





Madolid nssai artofeci di ogni sorte, 
@ 80 vi lavora benessimo de wit 
le arti,e sopra twtto d’Argenti, € 
vi oon tanti argenteri quanti non 
sono in due altre terre.”” Viaggio, 
fol. 35, 

 Geron. Paulo, a writer at the 
cloae of the fifteenth century, cited 
by Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, 
tom. i. part. 3, p. 23. 

The twentieth Ilustrecion of 
Sejior Clemencin’s invaluable com- 
pilation contains a table of prices 
of grain, in different paruws of the 
kingdom, under Ferdinand and Jea- 
bella. ‘Take, for example, those 
unas 1455, 2 far of 
reat abundance, the fancge o 
heat sold in Andalusia for % mas 
in 1489, it rose to 100 
in 1505, a season of great scarcity, 
to 375, and even 600 ; in 1508, it 
was at 308; and in 1509, it had 
fallen to 85 maravedies. Mem. de 
Ia Acad. de Hist,, tom, vi. pp. 551, 
552. 
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try may account for this pretty fairly during the cnarren 


early part of it. Indeed, a neglect of agriculture, 
to the extent implied by these circumstances, is 
wholly irreconcilable with the general tenor of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella’s legislation, which evidently 
relies on this as the main spring of national pros- 
perity. It is equally repugnant, moreover, to the 
reports of foreigners, who could best compare the 
state of the country with that of others at the same 
period. They extol the fruitfulness of a soil, which 
yielded the products of the most opposite climes ; 
the hills clothed with vineyards and plantations of 
fruit trees, much more abundant, it would seem, in 
the northern regions, than at the present day; the 
valleys and delicious vegas, glowing with the ripe 
exuberance of southern vegetation ; extensive dis- 
tricts, now smitten with the curse of barrenness, 
where the traveller scarce discerns the vestige of a 
road or of a human habitation, but which then 
teemed with all that was requisite to the suste- 
nance of the populous cities in their neighbour- 


hood. * 


&% Compare, for example, the 
accounts of the environs of Toledo 
and Madrid, the two most consider- 
Able cies ‘in Castle, by ancient 
and modern ti ers. One of the 
most intelligent and recent of the 
latter, in his journey between these 
two capitals, remarke, ‘There is 
sometimes a visible’ track, and 
sometimes none; most commonly 
we pissed over wide sands. The 

try between Madrid and Tole- 

weed scarcely aay, is ill poo- 
pled and ill cultivated for itis all 
& partof the same arid plain, that 
‘stretches on every side around the 




















capital ; and which is bounded on 
this side by the Tagus. Tho 
whole af the way t0 Toledo, 1 
paseed through only four inooasi 

erable villages ; and saw two o 

ers ata distance. A great part of 
the land is uncultivated, covered 
with fare and aromatic plants ; 
but here and there some corn land 
is to be seen.” (Inglis, Spain in 
1830, vol. i. p. 366.) What a 
contrast does all this present to the 
Tanguage of the Ttaliane, Navagiero 
and Marineo, in whose time the 
‘country around Toledo ‘ surpassed 
all otter districts of Spain, in the 
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The inhabitant of modern Spain or Italy, who 
wanders amid the ruins of their stately cities, their 
grass-grown streets, their palaces and temples crum- 
bling into dust, their massive bridges choking up 
the streams they once proudly traversed, the very 
streams themselves, which bore navies on their 
bosoms, shrunk into too shallow a channel for the 


meanest craft to navigate, —the modern Spaniard 
who surveys these vestiges of a giant race, the to- 
kens of his nation’s present degeneracy, must turn 
for relief to the prouder and earlier period of her 
history, when only such great works could have 
been achieved ; and it is no wonder that he should 
be led, in his enthusiasm, to invest it with a roman- 
tic and exaggerated coloring Such a period in 
Spain cannot be looked for in the last, still less in 
the seventeenth century, for the nation had then 
reached the lowest ebb of its fortunes; nor in the 


excellence and fruitfulness of the 1504, ‘*donde se solian labrar ve~ 
foil; which,“ akilflly irrgated ine 'y treinte mil arrebes, no se 
by the waters of the Tagus, and labran hoi sein, 7 donde habia se- 
minutely cultivated, furnished every _iiores de ganado de grandisima can- 
variety of fruit and vegetable pro- tidad, han disminuido en la misma 
duce ‘to the neighbouring city." y mayor proporrion, acaeriendo lo 
While, instead of the sunburnt mismo en todas hs otras cosas del 
plains ‘around Madrid, it is de comercio universal y particular. Lo 
scrited as situated “in the bosom cual hace que no haya ciudad de las 
of a fair country, with an ample principales destos réinos ni lugar 
territory, yielding rich harvests of ninguno, de donde no falte uutable 
corn and wine, and all the other vecindad, como se echa bien de ver 
aliments of life."” Cosas Memo- en la muchedumbre de casas que 
rable, fol. 12, 18.— Visggio, fil. estan cerradas y despoblaias, y en 
7,8. Ta baja que han dado los arrenda- 
© Capmany hss well expos mierios de las pocas que se arriea 
ed some of these extravagances. dan y habitan.”” Apud Mem. de 
(Mem. de Barcelona, tom. ili. part. Ia Acad. de Hiet., tom. vi. p. 304. 
3, cap.2.) The boldest of them, 87 A point which most writers 
‘may find a warrant in the would probably agree in Gxing at 

ns of the legislature it- 1700, the year of Charles Il.’ 
self. ‘Kn los logares de obrages death, the last and most imbecile 
de lanas,” asserts the cortes of of tho Austrian dynasty. The 
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elose of the sixteenth, for the desponding language 
of cortes shows that the work of decay and depop- 
ulation had then already begun." It can only be 
found in the first half of that century, in the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and that of their succes- 
scr Charles the Fifth; in which last, the state, 
under the strong impulse it had received, was car- 
ried onward in the career of prosperity, in spite of 
the ignorance and ‘mismanagement of those who 
guided it. 

There is no country which has been guilty of 
such wild experiments, or has showed, on the whole, 
such profound ignorance of the true principles of 
economical science, as Spain under the sceptre of 
the family of Austria. And, as it is not always 
easy to discriminate between their acts and those 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, under whom the germs 
of much of the subsequent legislation may be said 
to have been planted, this circumstance has brought 
undeserved discredit on the government of the 
latter. Undeserved, because laws, mischievous in 
their eventual operation, were not always so at the 
time for which they were originally devised ; not 
to add, that what was intrinsically bad, has been 
aggravated ten fold under the blind legislation of 
their successors.” It is also true, that many of the 


population of the kingdom, at this 
time, had dwindled to 6,000,000. 
See ‘Laborde, (Iinéraire, tom. vi. 
pp. 125, 143, ed. 1830,) who seems 
to have better foundation for this 
eensus than for most of those in his 
tablo. 

‘8 See the unequivocal language 
 cortes, under Philip I. (supra.) 








‘With every allowance, it infers an 
alarming ia the prosperity 
of the nation. 

#9 One has only to read, for an 
evidence of this, the lib. 6, tit, 18, 
of the Nueva’ Reropilacion,” 
* cosas prohibidas”: the laws on 
gilding and plating, lib. 5, tit. 24; 
‘on apparel and luxury, lib. 7, ut. 
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most exceptionable laws sanctioned by their names, 
are to be charged on their predecessors, who had 
ingrafted their principles into the system long be- 
fore ;* and many others are to be vindicated by 
the general practice of other nations, which author- 
ized retaliation on the score of self-defence.” 
Nothing is easier than to parade abstract theo- 
rems,—true in the abstract,—in political econ- 
omy ; nothing harder than to reduce them to prac- 
tice. That an individual will understand his own 
interests better than the government can, or, what 
is the same thing, that trade, if let alone, will find its 
way into the channels on the whole most advanta- 
geous to the community, few will deny. But what 
is true of all together is not true of any one singly ; 
and no one nation can safely act on these principles, 


12; on woollen manufictures, lib. 
7, tit. 14-17, et leges al. Perhape 
no alronger proof of the degenera- 
ey of the subsequent legislation 
can be given, than by contrasting 
it with that of Ferdinand and 
Teahella in two important laws. 
1. The sovereigna, in 1403, Te- 
quired foreign traders to take their 
etumns in the products and manu- 
factures of the country. By a law 
of Charles V., in 1552, the expor- 
tation of numerous domestic manu- 
factures was prohibited, and the 
foreign trader, in exchange for do- 
mestic wool, was required to im- 
port into the country a ce 

‘amount of linen and woollen fab- 
ics. 2. Byan ordinance, in 1500, 
Ferdinand and Isabella prohibited 
the importation of silk thread trom 
Naples, o encourage iu production 
‘at home. ‘This appears from the 
tenor of subsequent Iawa to have 
perfectly succeeded. In 1552how- 
ever, a law was passed, interdicting 
the export of manufactured silk, 














and admitting the importation of 
the raw material. By this saga: 
cious provision, both the eulture of 
Ik, and the’ manufacture were 
speedily crushed in Castile. 

% See examples of these, in the 
reigre of Henry III., and John I 
(Recop. de las Leyes, tom. ii. fol. 
180, 181.) Such also were the na- 
merous tariffs fixing the prices of 
grain, the vexatious clase of sump- 
tuary’Inws, those for the regula- 
tion of the various erate, 
above all, on the exportation of 
precions metals. 

9 The English Statute Book 
alone will furnish abundant proof 
of this, in the exclusive regulations 
of trade and navigation existing at 
the close of the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Sharon Turner has enumerated 
many, under Heory VIII, of sim 
ilar import with, and, indeed, more 
Partialin their operation than, those 
Of Ferdinand and Ieabella.  Histo- 
ry of England vol. iv. pp. 170 6t 
eq. 
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f others do not. In point of fact, no nation has cnarrer 


acted on them since the formation of the present 
political communities of Europe. All that a new 
state, or a new government in an old one, can now 
propose to itself is, not to sacrifice its interests to a 
speculative abstraction, but to accommodate its in- 
stitutions to the great political system, of which it 
is a member. On these principles, and on the 
higher obligation of providing the means of nation- 
al independence in its most extended sense, much 
that was bad in the economical policy of Spain, at 
the period under review, may be vindicated. 

It would be unfair to direct our view to the re- 
strictive measures of Ferdinand and Isabella, with- 
out noticing also the liberal tenor of their legislation 
in regard to a great variety of objects. Such, for 
example, are the laws encouraging foreigners to 
settle in the country ;™ those for facilitating com- 
munication by internal improvements, roads, bridges, 
canals, on a scale of unprecedented magnitude ; * 
for a similar attention to the wants of navigation, 
by constructing moles, quays, lighthouses along the 
coast, and deepening and extending the harbours, 
“to accommodate,” as the acts set forth, “ the 
great increase of trade”; for embellishing and add- 
ing in various ways to the accommodations of the 
cities;™ for relieving the subject from onerous tolls 


% Ordenangas Reales, lib. 6, tit. “+ Ennoblescente los cibdades 
4, ley 8. 6 villas en tener casas grandes ¢ 
8 ‘Archivo ds Simaneas; in bien fechas en que fagan sus ayun- 
which most of these ordinances ap- tamientos € concejoa,"" Se. (Or 
peat tobe registered. Mem, dela denancas Resles, lib. 7, tit. 1, loy 
‘Acad. de Hist, tom. vi. Ilust. 11 1.) Seiior Clemencin has specified 


VOL. I. 6 
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and oppressive monopolies ;** for establishing a un:- 
form currency and standard of weights and measures 
throughout the kingdom,* objects of unwearied 
solicitude through this whole reign ; for maintaining 
a police, which, from the most disorderly and dan- 
gerous, raised Spain, in the language cf Martyr, to 
be the safest country in Christendom ;” for such 
equal justice, as secured to every man the fruits of 
his own industry, inducing him to embark his capi- 
tal in useful enterprises ; and, finally, for enforcing 
fidelity to contracts,” of which the sovereigns gave 
such a glorious example in their own administra- 
tion, as effectually restored that public credit, which 
is the true basis of public prosperity. 

While these important reforms were going on in 
the interior of the monarchy, it experienced a 
greater change in its external condition by the im- 
mense augmentation of its territory. The most 
important of its foreign acquisitions were those 
nearest home, Granada and Navarre ; at least, they 


the natureand great variety of theee 
improvements, as collected from 
the archives of the different cities 
of the kingdom, Mem. de la Acad. 
do Hist., tom, vi. Husteacion 
Col, da C&dulas, tom. iv. no. 
$5 Pragmaticas del Reyno, fol 
— Reenp. de las Leyes, 
lib, 5, tit. 11, ley 12.— Among the 
‘acts for restricting monopolies may 
he mentioned one, which pt 4 
ed the nobility snd great 
holders from preventing their ten- 
ants’ opening inna and houecs of en- 

















tertainment without their especial i 


license. (Praginiticas dol Reyne, 
1492, fol. 96.) ‘The same abuse, 
howerer, is noticed by Mad. d’Aul 








noy, in her ‘* Voyage d’ Espagne," 
ag aiill existing, to the great preju- 
dice of travellers, in the seven 
teenth century. Dunlop, Memoire 
of Philip IV. and Chi vol. 
i, oe dk 

% Pragméticas del Reyno, fol. 
93-112. — Recop. de las Leyes 
b. 5, tit, 21, 22. 

7° Ut nulla unquam per se tut 
regio, totiorem se fuisee jactore 
posit.” Opus Fy 

98 For vari 
secure this, 



















et alibh 
ino. 63. 
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were the ones most capable, from their position, of cuarrea 


being brought under control, and thoroughly ani 
permanently identified with the Spanish monarchy. 
Granada, as we have seen, was placed under the 
sceptre of Castile, governed by the same laws, and 
represented in its cortes, being, in the strictest 
sense, part and parcel of the kingdom. Navarre 
was also united to the same crown. But its con- 
stitution, which bore considerable analogy to that 
of Aragon, remained substantially the same as be- 
fore. The government, indeed, was administered 
by’a viceroy ; but Ferdinand made as few changes 
as possible, permitting it to retain its own legisla- 
ture, its ancient courts of law, and its laws them- 
selves. So the forms, if not the spirit of indepen- 
dence, continued to survive its union with the 
victorious state.” 

The other possessions of Spain were scattered over 
the various quarters of Europe, Africa, and America. 
Naples was the conquest of Aragon; or, at least, 
made on behalf of that crown. The queen appears 
to have taken no part in the conduct of that war, 
whether distrusting its equity, or its expediency, 
in the belief that a distant possession in the heart 
of Europe would probably cost more to maintain 
than it was worth. In fact, Spain is the only nation, 
in modern times, which has been able to keep its 
hold on such possessions for any very considerable 


© The fullest, though a suffi- the “Diccionario Geogréfico-Hist. 
viently meagre, account of the Na- de Eapafia,” (tom. i. pp. 140-145.) 
rrarrese constitution, is to be found ‘The historical and economical de- 
in Capmany'scollection, “‘ Prictioa tails in the latter are more copious, 
¥ Baill,” (pp. 250-288,) and in 
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period; a circumstance implying more wisdom ir 
her policy than is commonly conceded to her. The 
fate of the acquisitions alluded to forms no excep- 
tion to the remark; and Naples, like Sicily, con- 
tinued permanently ingrafted on the kingdom of 
Aragon. 

A fundamental change in the institutions of Na- 
ples became requisite to accommodate them to its 
new relations. Its great offices of state and its 
legal tribunals were reorganized. Its jurisprudence, 
which, under the Angevin race, and even the first 
Aragonese, had been adapted to French usages, was 
now modelled on the Spanish. The various inno- 
vations were conducted by the Catholic king with 
his usual prudence ; and the reform in the legisla- 
tion is commended by a learned and impartial Italian 
civilian, as breathing a spirit of moderation and 
wisdom.'® He conceded many privileges to the 
people, and to the capital especially, whose vener- 
able university he resuscitated from the decayed 
state into which it had fallen, making liberal ap- 
propriations from the treasury for its endowment. 
The support of a mercenary army, and the burdens 
incident to the war, pressed heavily on the people 
during the first years of his reign. But the Nea- 
politans, who, as already noticed, had been trans- 
ferred too often from one victor to another to be 
keenly sensible to the loss of political indepen- 


100  Queste furono,”” says Gian- gnuoli pid d? ogni altra_nazione 
none, ‘le prime leggi che ci Avvedutl, e pid esau imitatori de 
diedero gli Spagnuoli : Jeggi tutte Romam.” storia di Napoli, tih 
Provride e savie, nello stabilir delle 30, cap. 5. 
quali furono veramente gli Spa- 
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dence, were gradually reconciled to his administra- curves 


tion, and testified their sense of its heneficent 
character by celebrating the anniversary of his 
death, for more than two centuries, with public 
solemunities, as a day of mourning throughout the 
kingdom." 


XV 





But far the most important of the distant acqui- Revesvc 


fom the 


sitions of Spain were those secured to her by the ™- 


genius of Columbus and the enlightened patronage 
_of Isabella. Imagination had ample range in the 
boundless perspective of these unknown regions ; 
but the results actually realized from the discover- 
ies, during the queen’s life, were comparatively in- 
significa In a mere financial view, they had 
been a considerable charge on the crown. This 
was, indeed, partly owing to the humanity of Isa 
bella, who interfered, as we have seen, to prevent 
the compulsory exaction of Indian labor. This was 
subsequently, and immediately after her death in- 
deed, carried to such an extent, that nearly half a 
million of ounces of gold were yearly drawn from 
the mines of Hispaniola alone."* The pearl fish- 





101 Giannon 
1,39, cap, 4; ib, 30, emp. 
—Signorelli, Coltura nelle Sicilie, 


and dignity of the government, to 
rit an individual to languish in 
indigence, whose parent had been 


Istaria di Napoli, 
12,5. 








tom, iv. p. 84.— Every one knows 
the persecutions, the exile, and long 
imprisonment, which Giannone suf- 
fered for the freedom with which 
he treated the clergy. in his philo- 
sophical history. ‘The gererous 
conduct of Charles of Bourbon to 
his heirs is not so well known. 
Soon after his accession to the 
throne of Naples, that prince set- 
tled a liberal pension on the so 

the historian, declaring, that * it 
id not comport with the honor 






tho greatest man, the most useful 
to the siate, and the most unjustly 
persecuted, that the age had pro- 
duced.” Noble sontimente, giv 
Mditional grace to. the act which 
they accompanied, See the decroe, 
cited by Coruiani, Secoli della Let 
teratura Italiana, (Brescia, 1804 — 
1813.) tom. ix. art. 
4@ Herrera, Indi: 
dec. 1, lib. 6, cap. 
ing to Martyr, the two miats of 
ppaniola yielded 300,000 Ibs. of 
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eries,"* and the culture of the sugar-cane, intro 
duced from the Canaries,"* yielded large seturns 
under the same inhuman system. 

Ferdinand, who enjoyed, by the queen’s testa- 
ment, half the amount of the Indian revenues, was 
now fully awakened to their importance. It would 
‘be unjust, however, to suppose his views limited to 
immediate pecuniary profits; for the measures he 
pursued were, in many respects, well contrived to 
promote the nobler ends of discovery and coloniza- 
tion. He invited the persons most eminent for 
nautical science and enterprise, as Pinzon, Solis, 
Vespucci, to his court, where they constituted a 
sort of board of navigation, constructing charts, 
and tracing out new routes for projected voyages.” 
The conduct of this department was intrusted to 
the last-mentioned navigator, who had the glory, 
the greatest which accident and caprice ever granted 
to man, of giving his name to the new hemisphere. 

Fleets were now fitted out on a more extended 
scale, which might vie, indeed, with the splendid 
equipments of the Portuguese, whose brilliant suc- 
cesses in the east excited the envy of their Castilian 
rivals. The king occasionally took a share in the 
voyage, independently of the interest which of 
right belonged to the crown.’ 


15 Navi ete, Coleccion de Vi 
ages, tom. iii, decumentos 1-13 


gold sonually. De Rebus Oceani- 
im, dec, 1, lib. 10. 








Ist The pearl fisheries of Cuba- 
gua wore worth 75,000 ducats 
Jerr. Herrera, Indias, Ocsiden- 
ales, dee. 1, ib. 7, 

i) Oviedo, Historia 'S 
Jan Indine, lib. 4, cap. 8. — 
De Rebus Geetis, fol. 165, 











seers, Indine “Ocoidentales 
dec. 1, lib. 7, cap. 1 

160 Navarrete, Caleesion de Via 
ges, 10m. iil. pp: 48, 
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The government, however, realized less from cuarren 


these expensive enterprises than individuals, many = 
of whom, enriched by their official stations, or by # 
accidentally falling in with some hoard of treasure 
among the savages, returned home to excite the 
envy and cupidity of their countrymen. But the 
spirit of adventure was too high among the Castil- 
ians to require such incentive, especially when ex- 
cluded from its usual field in Africa and Europe. 
A striking proof of the facility, with which the 
romantic cavaliers of that day could be directed to 
this new career of danger on the ocean, was given 
at the time of the last-meditated expedition into 
Italy under the Great Captain. A squadron of 
fifteen vessels, bound for the New World, was then 
riding in the Guadalquivir. Its complement was 
limited to one thousand two hundred men ; but, on 
Ferdinand’s countermanding Gonsalvo’s enterprise, 
more than three thousand volunteers, many of 
them of noble family, equipped with unusual mag- 
nificence for the Italian service, hastened to Seville, 
and pressed to be admitted into the Indian arma- 
da.™ Seville itself was in a manner depopulated 
by the general fever of emigration, so that it ac- 
tually seemed, says a contemporary, to be tenanted 
only by women. ™ 


101 Bernardin de Santa Clara, same author, that gold was 20 





treasurer of Hispaniola, amassed, 
during a few years’ residence there, 
96,000 ounces of gold. This same 
nouceau riche, used to serve gold 

‘aye Herrera, instead of salt, 
is entertainments. (Tadias Oo 
“entiles, dee tb. 7 cap. 3.) 
Many belived, according tw the 






abundant, as’ to be dragged up in 
nets from the beds of thd rivers ; 
Lib. 10, cap. 14. 

408 Ante, Part II. Chapter 24 
— Herrera) Indias "'Occideniales 
dee. 1, lib. 10, cap. 6, 7 

160 4 Per esser Sevilia nel loco 
che &, vi vanno tanti di loro alle 
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Tn this universal excitement, the progress of dis- 
covery was pushed forward with a success, inferior, 
indeed, to what might have been effected in the 
present state of nautical skill and science, but ex- 
traordinary for the times. The winding depths of 
the Gulf of Mexico were penetrated, as well as 
the borders of the rich but rugged isthmus, which 
connects the American continents. In 1512, Flo- 
rida was discovered by a romantic old knight, 
Ponce de Leon, who, instead of the magical foun- 
tain of health, found his grave there. Solis, 
another navigator, who had charge of an expedition, 
projected by Ferdinand, to reach the South Sea 
by the circumnavigation of the continent, ran down 
the coast as far as the great Rio de la Plata, where 
he also was cut off by the savages. In 1513, Vasec 
Nufiez de Balboa penetrated, with a handful of 
men, across the narrow part of the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, and from the summit of the Cordilleras, the 
first of Europeans, was greeted with the long- 
promised vision of the southern ocean.'” 





t striking and least familiar of 
them ig, hatof Ferdinand de Soto, 
faved dincoverer of the Mis. 
. whose bones bleach be- 
neath its waters. His adventures 
fest car meretor ad tre told with uncommon spirit by 
Pee Mr. Bancroft. vol. i. char. 2, of 
sare pauper fepens Per MEN His History of the United. Stave. 
Epiat. 1. 1. Herrera, Indias Occidentales, 
‘M0 Herrera, Indias Occident dec. 2, lib. 1, ¢% 

dec. 1, lib. By cap. 10,— Almost. 1i8 ‘The life of this daring carae 
all the Spanish expeditions in the lier forms one in the elegant series 
New World, whether on the of national Digna thie by Quin 
northam or ‘aouthemn continent, pafioles Céle- 
have a tinge of romance, beyond (tom. ii. pp. 1-82.) and is 
what is found in those of other to the Pak reader ir 
European nations. One of the Irving's “ Companions of Colum- 


Indie, che Ia citth reat mal popo- 

fata, 'e quasi in man di don 

(erste Viaggio, fol. 15.) 
jorace said, fiheen centuries be- 
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The intelligence of this event excited a sensation cnarrms 


iu Spain, inferior only to that caused by the discov- 
ery of America. The great object which had so 
long occupied the imagination of the nautical men 
of Europe, and formed the purpose of Columbus’s 
last voyage, the discovery of a communication with 
these far western waters, was accomplished. The 
famous spice islands, from which the Portuguese 
had drawn such countless sums of wealth, were 
scattered over this sea; and the Castilians, after a 
journey of afew leagues, might launch their barks 
on its quiet bosom, and reach, and perhaps claim. 
the coveted possessions of their rivals, as falling 
west of the papal line of demarkation. Such were 
the dreams, and such the actual progress of discov 
ery, at the cluse of Ferdinand’s reign. 

Our admiration of the dauntless heroism displayed 
by the early Spanish navigators, in their extraordi- 
nary career, is much qualified by a consideration of 
the cruelties with which it was tarnished ; too great 
to be either palliated or passed over in silence by 
the historian. As long as Isabella lived, the In- 
dians found an efficient friend and protector; but 
“her death,” says the venerable Las Casas, “ was 
the signal for their destruction.” '* Immediately on 
that event, the system of repurtimientos, originally 
authorized, as we have seen, by Columbus, who 
seems to have had no doubt, from the first, of the 


bus.” ‘The third volume of Na- ory, between Columbus and Cortes, 
ate Lakirtene Sorapiiaiaes be {Calaceiap aa, Vise 

Sevotel w the illstration of the M8 Las Casas, Némoire, CBee 

ininor Spanish veyagers, who fol- vres, od.de Llorente, toa iv We 

lowed up the bul track of discov 
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crown’s absolute right of property ove: the na- 
tives,""* was carried to its full extent in the colo- 
nies."* Every Spaniard, however humble, had his 
Proportion of slaves; and men, many of them not 
only incapable of estimating the awful responsibil 
ity of the situation, but without the least touch of 
humanity in their natures, were individually intrust- 
ed with the unlimited disposal of the lives and des- 
tinies of their fellow-creatures. They abused this 
trust in the grossest manner ; tasking the unfortu- 
nate Indian far beyond his strength, inflicting the 
most refined punishments on the indolent, and 
hunting down those who resisted or escaped, like 
so many beasts of chase, with ferocious blood- 
hounds. Every step of the white man’s progress 
in the New World, may be said to have been on 
the corpse of a native. Faith is staggered by the 
recital of the number of victims immolated in these 
fair regions within a very few years after the dis- 
covery ; and the heart sickens at the loathsome de- 
tails of barbarities, recorded by one, who, if his 
sympathies have led him sometimes to overcolor, 
can never be suspected of wilfully misstating facts 
of which he was an eyewitness."* A selfish indif- 


44 «+ orean (Vuestras Aliezas) 
questa isla y todzs laa otras son ast 
sayas como Casilla, que acul no 
ia salvo asicnto” y mandarles 
hacer lo que quisieren."” Primera 
Carta de Colon, apud Navarrete, 
Coleccion de Viages, tom. i. p. 93, 
US Herrera, Indias Occidentales, 
deo. 1. lib. 8, exp, 9.—Las Cas: 
Guvres, ed. de Liorente, tom 
pp. 228, 229, = 
iM6 See the various Memorials 





of Las Casas, some of them ex- 
presaly prepared for the council of 
the Indies. Hi » that more 


w World, 
in thirty-eight years aficr the 
discovery, and this in addition to 
‘those exterminated in the conquest 
of the country, (CEuvres, ed. de 
Llorente, tom. i. p. 187.) Herrera 
admits that Hispaniola was re 
duced, in less than twenty fr 
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AT> 


ference to the rights of the original occupants of the cnarrer 


soil, is a sin which lies at the door of most of the 
primitive European settlers, whether papist or puri- 
tan, of the New World. But it is light, in compar- 
ison with the fearful amount of crimes to be charged 
on the early Spanish colonists ; crimes that have, 
perhaps, in this world, brought down the retribution 
of Heaven, which has seen fit to turn this fountain 
of inexhaustible wealth and prosperity to the nation 
into the waters of bitterness. 


xxv 


It may seem strange, that no relief was afforded Sey = 


by the government to these oppressed subjects. 
Bat Ferdinand, if we may credit Las Casas, was 
never permitted to know the extent of the injuries 
done to them."” He was surrounded by men in 
the management of the Indian department, whose 
interest it was to keep him in ignorance."® The 
remonstrances of some zealous missionaries led 
him,"* in 1601, to refer the subject of the reparti- 


years, fran 1,000,000 to 14,000 
Bouls. (Indias Oscidentales, dee. 
ib. 10, cap. 12.) The numerical 

tea of a larve mavage popula- 
be, in a great 
al, ‘Phat it was 
in thevo fair re- 
gions, may readily he inferred from 
the facilities of subsistence, and tha 
temperate habita of the ‘natives, 
‘The minimum sum in the caleula- 
tion, when the number had dwin- 
dled’ to a few thousand, might be 
more easily aseortained.. 

117 “Cuvres, ed. de Llorente, 
tom. 1. p. 228. 

M1 One resident _at the court, 
says the bishop of Chiapa, was 
proprietor of BOO and another of 
1100 Indiins. (CEuvres, ed. de 
Lioronte, tom. i, p. 233.) Wo 
























Google 


Jearn their names from Herrera. 
‘The first was Bishop Fonseca, 
the latter the oomendsdor Con- 
chillos, both prominent men in the 
Indian department. (Indias Ocei- 
dentales, dec. 1, lib. 9 cap. 14.) 
Tho last named person wae the 
‘same individual sent by Ferdinand 
to his daughter in Flanders, and 
imprisnned there by the archJuke 
Philip. After that prince’s death, 
he experienced signal favors from 
the Catholic king, and amassed 
great woalth as socretary of the 
Indian board. Oviedo has devoted 
one of his dialogues to him. Quin- 
cuagenas, MS., bat. 1, quine. 3, 
dial 8 




















missionaries, to thei 
told, Iaborod with unweariod zoal 
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muentos to a council of jurists and theologians. 
This body yielded to the representations of the 
advocates of the system, that it was indispensable 
for maintaining the colonies, since the European 
was altogether unequal to labor in this tropical 
climate ; and that it, moreover, afforded the only 
chance for the conversion of the Indian, who, un- 
less compelled, could never be brought in contact 
with the white man. '” ‘ 

On these grounds, Ferdinand openly assumed 
for himself and his ministers the responsibili 





lity of 
maintaining this vicious institution ; and subse- 
quently issued an ordinance to that effect, accom- 
panied, however, by a variety of humane and equi- 
table regulations for restraining its abuse.'"" The 
license was embraced in its full extent; the regu- 
lations were openly disregarded." Several years 


and courage for the conversion of ry! The whole argument, which 


the natives, and the vindication of 
their natural rights. Yet these 
were the men, who lighted the 
fires of the Inquisition in their own 
land, To euch opposite results 
may the same principle lead, under 
different circumstances ! 

190 Las Casas concludes an elab- 
orate memorial, prepared for the 
government, in’ 1542, on the best 
means of arresting the destruction 
of the aborigines, with two proj 
nitions. 1. That the Spaniards 
‘would still continue to settle in 
America, though slavery were 
‘abolished, from the superior advan= 

for acquiring riches it offered 
cover the Old World. 2. That, if 
they would not, this would not jus 
tify slavery, since God forbide ua 
to do evil that good may come of 
it” Rare maxim, from 3 Spanieh 
‘ebutchman of the sixteenth contu- 








comprehends the sum of what has 
been since said more diffusely in 
deferce of abolition, ia singular 
ly acute and cogent. In ils ab- 
‘tract principles f. is unanswera- 
ble, while it exposes and denounces 
the’ misconduct of his countrymen, 
with a freedom which shows the 
good bishop knew no other fear 
than that of his Maker. 

18 Recop. de Leyes de las In~ 
dias, August 14th, 1508, lib. 6, tit. 
8, ley 1. — Herrera, Indias Ooa- 
dentales, dec. 1, lib. 9, cap. 4. 

188 The text expresses nearly 
enough the subsequent condition 
of things in Spanish America. 
“ No government,” says Heeren, 
has done so much for the abo 
Higinee #2 the Spanish.” (Modera 
Hint Bancroft’s trans., vol. i. p. 
77.) Whoever peruses its colvnial 
codes, may find much ground fur 
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after, in 1515, Las Casas, moved by the spectacle cmapter 
of human suffering, returned to Spain, and pleaded 
the cause of the injured native, in tones which 


made the dying monarch tremble on his throne. 


It 


was too late, however, for the king to execute the 
remedial measures he contemplated." The effi- 


cient interference of Ximenes, who sent a commis- 
sion for the purpose to Hispaniola, was attended 


with no permanent results. 


And the indefatigable 


“ protector of the Indians” was left to sue for re- 
dress at the court of Charles, and to furnish a 
«splendid, if not a solitary example there, of a bosom 
penetrated with the true spirit of Christian phi- 


lanthropy. 


I have elsewhere examined the policy pursued 
by the Catholic sovereigns in the government of 


their colonies. 


The supply of precious metals 


yielded by them eventually, proved far greater than 
had ever entered into the conception of the most 


sanguine of the early discoverers. 


Their prolific 


soil and genial climate, moreover, afforded an infi- 
nite variety of vegetable products, which might 
have furnished an unlimited commerce with the 


the evlegium. Bat are not the 
very numbor and repetition of these 
humane provisions ‘sufficient proof 
of theit inefficacy ? 

1% Herrera, Indiss Occidentales, 
dee. 2, lib. 2, cap. 3. — Las Cama, 
Mémoire, apud (Euvres, ed, de 
Llorente, tom. i. p.239. 

1% In the remarkable discussion 
between the doctor Sepulveda and 
Las Camis, before a commission 
named by Charles V., in 1550, the 
former vindicated the persecution 
of the aborigines by the conduct of 


the Israelites towards their iota 
trous neighbours. But the Span- 
ish Fenelon replied, that ** the be- 
haviour of the Jews was no. prece- 
dent for Christians; that the law 
of Moaea wan a lave of rigor ; hat 
that of Jesus Christ, one of grace, 
merey, peace, good-will, and char- 
ity.” (Bovres, ed. de Llorenie, 
tom. i. p. 374.) ‘The Spaniard 
firat persecuted the Jewa, and then 
quoted them as an authority for 
poreecuting all other infidela, 
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mother country. Under a judicious protection, 
their population and productions, steadily increas- 
ing, would have enlarged to an incalculable extent 
the general resources of the empire. Such, indeed, 
might have been the result of a wise system of 
legislation. 

But the true principles of colonial policy were 
sadly misunderstood in the sixteenth century. The 
discovery of a world was estimated, like that of a 
rich mine, by the value of its returns in gold and 
silver. Much of Isabella’s legislation, it is true, is 
of that comprehensive character, which shows thate 
she looked to higher and far nobler objects. But 
with much that is good, there was mingled, as in 
most of her institutions, one germ of evil, of little 
moment at the time, indeed, but which, under the 
vicious culture of her successors, shot up to a height 
that overshadowed and blighted all the rest. This 
was the spirit of restriction and monopoly, aggra- 
vated by the subsequent laws of Ferdinand, and 
carried to an extent winder the Austrian dynasty, 
that paralyzed colonial trade. 

Under their most ingeniously perverse system of 
laws, the interests of both the parent country and 
the colonies were sacrificed. The latter, condemn- 
ed to look for supplies to an incompetent source, 
were miserably dwarfed in their growth; while 
the former contrived to convert the nutriment which 
she extorted from the colonies into a fatal poison. 
The streams of wealth which flowed in from the 
silver quarries of Zacatecas and Potosi, were jeal 
ously Jocked up within the limits of the Peninsula 
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The great problem, proposed by the Spanish legis- 
lation of the sixteenth century, was the reduction 
of prices in the kingdom to the same level as in 
other European nations. Every law that was pass- 
ed, however, tended, by its restrictive character, 
to augment the evil. The golden tide, which, per- 
mitted a free vent, would have fertilized the region 
through which it poured, now buried the land under 
a deluge which blighted every green and living 
thing. Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, every 
branch of national industry and improvement, lan- 
guished and fell to decay; and the nation, like the 
Phrygian monarch, who turned all that he touched 
to gold, cursed by the very consummation of its 
wishes, was poor in the midst of its treasures. 
From this sad picture, let us turn to that pre- 
sented by the period of our History, when, the 
clouds and darkness having passed away, a new 
morn seemed to break upon the nation. Under 
the firm but temperate sway of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the great changes we have noticed were 
effected without convulsion in the state. On the 
contrary, the elements of the social system, which 
before jarred so discordantly, were brought into 
harmonious action. The restless spirit of the no- 
bles was turned from civil faction to the honorable 
career of public service, whether in arms or letters. 
The people at large, assured of the security of 
private rights, were occupied with the different 
branches of productive: labor. Trade, as is abun- 
dantly shown by the legislation of the period, had 
not yet fallen into the discredit which attached to 
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it in later times."*5 The precious metals, instead 
—— of flowing in so abundantly as to palsy the arm of 
industry, served only to stimulate it. 

The foreign intercourse of the country was every 
day more widely extended. Her agents and con- 


suls were to be found in 


all the principal ports of 


the Mediterranean and the Baltic.'” The Span- 
ish mariner, instead of creeping along the beaten 
track of inland navigation, now struck boldly across 


the great western ocean. 


1% It is only necessary to no- 
tice the contemptuous language of 
Philip I's laws, which designate 
the most useful mechanic aris, as 
thooe of blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
leather-dreseers, and the like, as 
ofcioe cules y bazos.” 

‘A whimsical distinction prevails 
in Castile, in reference to the more 
humble occupations. A man of 
peste blood may be a coachman, 
lacquey, scullion, or any other me 
nial, without disparaging his nobil- 
ity, which is ssid to sleep in the 
mean while. But he fixes on it an 
indelible stain, if he exercises any 
mechunical vocation.“ Hence,” 
says Capmany, ‘*I have often seen 
‘village in this province, in which 
the vagabonds, smugglers, and 
hhangmen even, were natives, while 
the farrier, shoemaker, &c. was a 
foreigner.”’ (Mem. de Barcelona, 
tom. i. part. 3, p. 40; tom. iii 
part, 2, pp. 317, 318.) | See also 
some sensible remarks on the sub- 
ject, by Blanco White, the ingen- 
joue author of Doblado’e Letiers 
from Spain, p. 44. 

18 «The interval between the 
acquisition of money, and the rise 
of prices," Hume observes, “is 
the only time when increasing gold 
and silver are favorable to indus- 
try.” (Essays, part 2, essay 3.) 
An ordinance of June 13th, 1497, 





























The new discoveries 


lains of the scarcity of the 
precious metals, and their insafi- 
ciency to the demands of trade. 
Pragméticas del Reyno, fol. 93.) 
1 appears, however, froin Zusiga, 
that the importation of gohl from 
the New World began to have a 
sensible effect on the prices of com- 
modities, from that very year. Aa- 
nales de Sevilla, p. 415. 

1% Mr. Turner has made several 
extracts from the Harleian MSS., 
showing that the trade of Castile 
with England was very considera- 
ble in Tebella's ime, (Hisory of 

ingland, vol. iv. p. 90.) A. pras 
Bete of July Ets tid, Bethe 
erection of a consulate at’ Burgos, 

















notices the coumercial establish 
ments ih England, France, Italy, 
and the Low Cuuntries, This tri 


bunal, with otler extensive privi 
Jeges, was empowered to hear and 
determine suits between merenants; 
fe which,” anys the plain spokes 
ordinance, **in the hunds of law- 
yers are never brought to a close; 


Peaks de’ ltradee se manora que 


por mal pleyto que fursse le soate- 
nian los letrados de inanera que loa 
hazian immortals.” (Pragmaticar 
del Reyno, fol. 146-148.) ‘The 
institution ‘rose soon to be of tbe 
greatest importance in Castile. 
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had converted the | trade with India into < 
sea trade; and the nations of the Peninsula, wh 
had hitherto lain remote from the great highway 
of commerce, now became the factors and carriers 
of Europe. 

The flourishing condition of the nation was seen 
in the wealth and population of its cities, the rer- 
enues of which, augmented in all to a surprising 
extent, had increased in some, forty and even, fifty 
fold beyond what they were at the commencemeut 
of the reign; the ancient and lordly Toledo; 
Burgos, with its bustling, industrious traders; 
Valladolid, sending forth its thirty thousand war- 
riors from its gates, where the whole population 
now scarcely reaches two thirds of that number; 
Cordova, in the south, and the magnificent Grana- 
da, naturalizing in Europe the arts and luxuries 
of the east; Saragossa, “the abundant,” as she 
was called from her fruitful territory; Valencia, 
“the beautiful”; Barcelona, rivalling in indepen- 


188 The sixth yolome of the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of History, 
contains a achedule of the 
tive revenues afforded by the cities 
of Castile, in tho years 1477, 1482, 
and 1504; embracing, of course, 
the commencement and close of 
Isabella's reign. ‘The original 
document exists in the archives of 
Simancas. We may notice the 
Jatge amount and great increase of 
taxes in Toledo, particularly, and 
in Seville; the former thriving from 
its manufactories, and the letter 
from the Indian trade. Seville, in 
1504, furnished near « tenth of the 
whole revenue. Ilustracion 5. 

199 «No ay en ella,” says Ma- 














rrineo of the latter city," gente ocio- 
VOL. III. 61 
Google 


12, ni baldia, sino que todos traba- 
jatanst mugeres como hombres, y 
los ‘chicos como los grandes, eed 
cando la vida con tus manos, y enn 
sudores de sus carncs, Un xer 
citan las artes meednicas: y otros 
Jas liberales. Loa que traian las 
mercaderias, y hazen rica la ciudad, 
son muy fieles, y liberales.”” (Conas 
Memorables, fol. 16.) It will not 
de easy to meet, in prose or verse, 
with a finer colured picture of de- 
parted glory, than Mr. Slidell has 
given of th 

rable Got cop in 


in Spain,” cha 
19 ‘Sandoval, 
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dence and maritime enterprise the proudest of the 
Italian republics ;** Medina del Campo, whose fairs 
were already the great mart for the commercia 
exchanges of the Peninsula; and Seville, the 
golden gate of the Indies, whose quays began to 
be thronged with merchants from the most distant 
countries of Europe. 

The resources of the inhabjtants were displayed 
in the palaces and public edifices, fountains, aque- 
ducts, gardens, and other works of utility and orna- 
ment. This lavish expenditure was directed by an 
improved taste. Architecture was studied on purer 
principles than before, and, with the sister arts of 
design, showed the influence of the new connexion 
with Italy in the first gleams of that excellence. 


131 Tt was a eornmon saying in 
Navagiero's time, “ Barcelona Ia 
Tieea, Saragoasa Ja harta, Valentia 
la hermosa.” (Viaggio, fol. 5.) 
The grandeur and commercial 
splendor of the first-named city, 

forms the subject of Capma- 
y's elaborate.work, have been eaf- 
ficiently displayed in Part I-, Chap 
ter 2, of this History. 

12 \ Algunos suponen,”” says 
Capmany, “que euis feria, eran 

m0 Je los 

Patolicas,” Bee. ‘item. de Barve. 
Jona, tom. iii, p. 356.) A very 
cursory glance atthe laws of this 
time, will show the reasonableness 
of the suppvsition. See the Prag~ 
moiticas, fol. 146, and the ordinan- 
cea from the archives of Simancas, 
apud Mem. de Acad.,tom. vi. pp. 
949, 252, providing for the erection 
of buildings and other accommoda- 
tions for the great resort of trad~ 

In 1520, four years after 
Ferdinand’s death, the city, in a 
petition to the regent, represented 

















the losses sustained by its mer 
chants in the recent fire, as more 
than the revenues of the crown 
would probably be able to mee for 
several years. (Ibid., p. !74.) 
Navagiero, who visited Ny dina 
some six years later, when ‘+ ws3 
rebuilt, beare unequivocal t+ .iato- 
ay to its commercial impertance. 
“Medina é buona terra, e yiena di 
buone ease, abondante assai s7 non 
che le tante ferie che se vi fannu 

' anno, @ il _concorso grande 
che we di tutta Spagna, tanto. pur 
che il tutto si}: nti di quel che 
fi farin.+ © ** La feria # abondanto 
certo di molte cose, ma sopra tutto 
di epociarie assai, che vengono di 
Portogallo; ms le maggivr faceen- 
de che se vi facciano sono cambij." 
Viaggio, fol. 36. 

13 

















‘The proverb, accordir g to Zaiii- 
7a, i8 a8 aid as the time of Alonso 
I. Aunales de Sevil! 1, p- 183. 
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which shed such lustre over the Spanish school at cuartea 


the close of the century. A still more decided 
impulse was given to letters. More printing presses 
were probably at work in Spain in the infancy of 
the art, than at the present day.™ Ancient semi- 
naries were remodelled; new ones were created. 
Barcelona, Salamanca, and Alcala, whose cloistered 
solitudes are now the grave, rather than the nurse- 
1y of science, then swarmed with thousands of dis- 
ciples, who, under the generous patronage of the 
government, found letters the surest path to prefer; 
ment.’* Even the lighter branches of literature 
felt the revolutionary spirit of the times, and, after 
vielding the last fruits of the ancient system, dis- 


194 The most eminent sculptors 
were, for the most part, foreign 
ers; —as Miguel Florentin, Pedro 
'Torreginna, Felipe de Borgaiia,— 
chiefly from Italy, where the 
was advancing rapitly to perfection 
in the school of Michael Angelo. 
The most successfal archiwetoral 
achievement was the cathedral of 
Granada, by Diego de Silor. Pe- 
draza, Antiguedad de Granada, fol. 
82.—Mern. de la Acad. de Hist., 
tom. vi. Ilust. 16. 

185 At least 80 says Clemencin, 
competent judge. Desde lon 
mismos principios de eu estale- 
eimienio fu somun Ix iinpren- 

oes al cabo de 











déciminono,” Blogio de Doi 
abel, Mem. de Ia Acad. de Hist., 
tom. vie 

136 Ante, Introdection, Sect. 2; 
Part 1., Chapter 19; Part II., Chap- 
— The “Pragmiticas del 
ena" comprises various onlix 
ances, defining the privilezes of 
Balamanca and Valladolid, the 
manner of conferting degrees, and 








of election to the chairs of the uni- 
‘ersities, 60 a8 to obviate any undue 
Influonet or corruption. (Fel. 14-= 
21.) Porque,” says the liberal 
language of the last law, “los 
estudios. generales donde las cien- 

se len y aprenden effueryan 
3 eyes y fazen a los nuestros 
subditos y naturales rabidores y 
hunrrados. y acrecientan virtades : 
y porque en el dar 7 assignarde las 
citedras salariadas deue auer toda 
libertad porque sean dadas & per- 
vonassabideresy cents,” (Taree 
‘gona, Aetober Sth, 1495.) If one 
‘would see the totaily different prin- 
ciples on which such elections have 
heen condncted in modern times, 
let hin read Doblado’s Letters from 
Spain, pp. 103-107. The univer 
sity of Barcelona was suppressed 
in the beginning of the last centu- 
ty. Laborde has taken a brief sur- 
rey of the prosent dilapidated con. 
dition of the others, at least as it 
waa in 1830, since which it xn 
searcely have mended. —tinéraire, 
tom. vi. p. 144, et seq, 
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played new and more beautiful varieties, under the 


influence of Italian culture. 


137 


With this moral developement of the nation, the 
public revenues, the sure index, when unforced, of 
public prosperity, went on augmenting with aston- 


ishing rapidity. 


In 1474, the year of Isabella’s 


accession, the ordinary rents of the Castilian crown 
amounted to 885,000 reals ; in 1477, tb 2,390,078 ; 
in 1482, after the resumption of the royal grants, to 
12,711,591; and finally in 1504, when the acquisi- 
tion of Granada™ and the domestic tranquillity of 
the kingdom had encouraged the free expansion of 
all its resources, to 26,283,334 ; or thirty times the 
amount received at her accession.'” All this, it 


137 See the concluding note to 







‘, in a lively and elegant 
his friend, Francis Ver- 
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ara, (5 rofessor al Alea, in 
$697, | vishesunbounded panegyrie 
fon the: sre il literature. of 


Spain, whose polmy state he attrib 


tutes ts Isabella's patronage, and 
the einporstion of some of her en- 








Tightene:! subjects. * — Hispa- 
nia: venti", tanto suecessu, priscam 
eruditivis gloriam sibi postliminid 
Vindiewnti,  Quae quinn semper et 











ingeniorwin —eninentium 
ubere proventa, semper bellicd Iau 
do furnerit, quid dosiderari peterat 





itatem, nisi ut 
is adjungeret 
‘quibus aspirante Deo 
‘annie effloruit ut emteria 
Fegivuibus quamlibet hee decorum 
gonere precelleniibus tel invidie 
quest cowe vel exemple °* 48 * 

‘os stain felicitaten secunddm 
Deum debetis laudatissinae Regi 
narum Elisabete, Francisco Car- 
dinali quondam, Alonso Fonsece 












nune Archiepiscopo Toletano, et si 
gui cunt horum similes, quorum 
antoritia tuetur, benignitas alit fo- 
vetque bonas artes.””, Epistole, p. 
978, 

18 The sums in the text express 
the real de vellon; to’ which they 
have heen reduced hy Sefior Cle- 
mencin, from the original amount 
in marovedis, which varied very 
materially in value in different 
Mem. de la Acad. de Ifist., tom. 
vi. Hust. 5. 

199 ‘The kingdom of Granada ap- 
peas, ta have, contributed rather 
jews than one eighth of the whole 





Mio Tn addition to the Jest men- 
tioned sum, the extraordinary ser- 
vice voted by cortes, for the dowry 
of the infantas, and ‘other matters, 
in 1501, amounted to. 16,113,014 
reale de vellon; making asum totah 
for that year, of 42,396,348 reals. 
‘The bulk of the crown revenues 
was derived from the alcaralas, and 
the ‘eras, or two maths of the 
ecclesiastical tithes. These impor. 
toat statements were trant 
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will be remembered, was derived from the custun- 
ary éstablished taxes, without the imposition of a 
single new one. Indeed, the improvements in the 
mode of collection tended materially to lighten the 
burdens on the people. 

The accounts of the population at this early pe- 
riod are, for the most part, vague and unsatistuctory. 
Spain, in particular, has been the subject of the 
most absurd, though, as it seems, not incredible es- 
timates, sufficiently evincing the paucity of authentic 
data." Fortunately, however, we labor under no 
such embarrassment as regards Castile in Isubella’s 
reign. By an official report to the crown on the 
organization of the militia, in 1492, it appears 
that the population of the kingdom amounted to 
1,500,000 vecinos or householders ; or, allowing four 
and a half to a family (a moderate estimate), to 
6,750,000 souls.* This census, it will be ob- 
served, was limited to the provinces immediately 





from the books of the escribunta 
de rentas, in the archives of 
Simaneas. Ibid., abi supra. 

M1 The pretended amount of 
population has been generally in are obtained from a memorial, pre- 
the ratio of the distance of the pe- pared by order of Ferdiuaud and 
Flod taken, and, of course, of the eabella, by their contadr, A lmao 
difficulty of refutation, A few ran- de Quintanilla, on the mode of en= 
dom remarks of nt writers rolling and arming the militia, in 





mates, 
142 "These interesting: ps 




















have proved the basis for the wild- 1492; as a prelunin 
‘est hypotheses, raising the esti- 

mates tw the total of what the soil, 
under the highest possible cultiva” 
tion, would be capable of suppart- 
ing.’ Even for so recent a period 
as Teabella’s time, the estimate 
eommonly received doen not, fall 
below eighteen or twenty millions, 
‘The offcial returns, cited in the 
“ext, of the most populous portion 





which, he procured a eer 
actual population of the kimdom. 
Ic is preserved in a volume entitled 
Relaciones tocantes & la junta de ta 
Hermandad, w that rich wational 
tepository, the archives of 

fas. See's copious extract, spud 
Mem. de la Acad. de Hist, tom. wi. 
Apend, 12. 
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composing the crown of Castile, to the exclusion of 
Granada, Navarre, and the Aragonese dominions. ** 
It was taken, moreover, before the naticn had time 
to recruit from the long and exhausting struggle of 
the Moorish war, and twenty-five years before the 
close of the reign, when the population, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favorable, must have swelled 


to a much larger amount. 


Thus circumscribed, 


however, it was probably considerably in advance 


of that of England at the same period.“ 


have the destinies of the 
reversed ! 


4© J am acquainted with no eof 
‘Avient and authentic data for com- 
puting the population, at this time, 
of the crown of Aragon, alwa: 
reatly below that of the sister 
jingdom. J find as little to be ro- 
lied’ on, notwithstanding the na~ 
merous estimates, in one form or 
ancther, vouchssfed by histrians 
and travellers, uf the population 
of Granada, Marineo enumerates 
fourtecn citics and ninety-seven 
towne, (omitting, as he says, man; 
places of less nuie,) at the time of 
the conquest; a statement obvious- 
ly too vague for statistical pur- 
poses. | (Cusaa Memurables, fol. 
178.) ‘The capital, swelled by the 
influx from the country, contained, 
according to him, 200,000 souls 
the same period. 177.) In 
1506, at the time of the forced con- 





























find the numbere in 








versions, w 
the city dwindled to fifty, or at 
most, seventy thousand. (Comp. 





Bleda, Corsnica, lib. 6, cap. 23, and 
Bernaldez, Reyes Catilicos, MS., 
ap. 159.) Loose as these esti- 
mates necessarily are, we hare no 
better to guide ua in caleulating 
the total amount of the population 
of the Moorish kingdom, oF of the 


How 
two countries since been 


losnes sustained by the copious emm- 
igrations during the first fifteen 
years afler the conquest , although 
there has been no lack of confident 
assertion, a8 to both, in later wri- 
ters. The desideratim, in regard 
to Granada, will now probably not 
plied ; the public «fices in 
ingdom of Aragon, ifsearched 
with the same industry's those in 
Castile, would doubtless afford the 
means for correcting the crude eati- 
mates, #0 current respecting that 
country. 

14 alla, in his * Conatita- 
tional History of England,” esti- 
mates the population of the realm, 
in 1485, at 3,000,000, (sol. i. p. 
10.) The discrepancies, however, 
of the best historians on this sub- 
ject, prove the difficulty of arriving 
at even a probable result. Hume, 
fon the authority of Sir Edw: 
Coke, pute the pepulition of 
land (including people of all sort 
a century later, in 15¢8, at ouly 
900,000." The historian cites Lo- 
dovico Gaicciardiai, however, for 
another estimate, | as high’ ag 
2,000,000, fur tha same reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. History of Eng 
and, vol. vi. Append. 3. 
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The te -wra. limits of the monarchy, in the 
mean time went on expanding beyond example ;— 
Castile and Leon, brought under the same scep- 
tre with Aragon and its foreign dependencies, Sici- 
ly and Sardinia; with the kingdoms of Granada, 
Navarre, and Naples; with the Canaries, Oran, and 
the other settlements in Africa; and with the isl- 
ands and vast continents of America. To these 
broad domains, the comprehensive schemes of the 
sovereigns would have added Portugal ; and their 
arrangements for this, although defeated for the 
present, opened the way to its eventual completion 
under Philip the Second. "> 

The petty states, which had before swarmed over 
the Peninsula, neutralizing each other’s operations, 
and preventing any effective movement abroad, 
were now amalgamated into one whole. Sectional 
jealousies and antipathies, indeed, were too sturdily 
rooted to be wholly extinguished; but they gradu- 
ally subsided, under the influence of a common gov- 
ernment, and community of interests. A more en- 
larged sentiment was infused into the people, who, 
in their foreign relations, at least, assumed the atti- 
tude of one great nation. The names of Castilian 
and Aragonese were merged in the comprehensive 
one of Spaniard ; and Spain, with an empire which 
stretched aver three quarters of the glohe, and 
which almost realized the proud boast that the sun 
never set within her borders, now rose, not to the 
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gucsecrow 






claimed the Portu- nand and Isabella, who, as the read~ 
in right of his mother, er may remember, married King 
‘ind his wile, both descended from Emanuol. 

Maria, third daughter of Ferdi- 
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first class only, but to the first place, in the scale of 
European powers. 

The extraordinary circumstances of the country 
tended naturally to nourish the lofty, romantic qual- 
ities, and the somewhat exaggerated tone of senti- 
ment, which always pervaded the national character. 
The age of chivalry had not faded away in Spain, 
as in most other lands.“ It was fostered, in time 
of peace, by the tourneys, jousts, and other warlike 
pageants, which graced the court of Isabella." It 
gleawned out, as we have seen, in the Italian cam- 
paigns under Gonsalvo de Cordova, and shone forth 
in all its splendors in the war of Granada. “ This 
was a right gentle war,” says Navagiero, in a pas- 
sage too pertinent to be omitted, “in which, as fire- 
arms were comparatively little used, each knight 
had the opportunity of showing his personal prow- 
ess; and rare was it, that a day passed without 
some feat of arms and valorous exploit. The 
nobility and chivalry of the land all thronged there 
to gather renown. Queen Isabel, who attended 





Us Old Caxton mourns orer the 
little honor pi 
chivalry inh 5 aud it is suff 
cient evidence of its decay in Eng- 
and, that Rickard TIT. thooght it 
necessary to isoue an ordinance, 
Fequiring those possessed of the 
requisite £40 a year, to receive 
knighthood. (Tomer, History of 
Raglan 
"The use 


















sre Orlando throws Cimom 
into the sea, 
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Metaceae pete Mada el 
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er + Quien yodra‘comar” er. 
claims the old Crate of Los Pals- 
cios, ** la grandeza, el concierto de 
su corte, la cavalleria de los Nobles 
de ioda Espaiia, Daques, Maestres, 
Marqueses ¢ Ricos homes: los Ga- 
Janes, las Damas, Jas Fiestas, los 
‘Tomeos, la Moltitud de Poetas 4 
troradores,” &e, Reyes Catdli- 
cos, MS., cap. 902 
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with her whole court, breathed courage into every cnarran 


hear 





There was scarce a cavalier, who was. not 


enamoured of some one or other of her ladies, the 
wimess of his achievements, and who, as she 
presented him his weapons, or some token of her 
favor, admonished him to bear himself like a true 
knight, and show the strength of his passion by. his 
valiant deeds." What knight so craven, then,” 
exclaims the chivalrous Venetian, “that he would 
not have been more than a match for the stoutest 
adversary ; or who would not sooner have lost his 
life a thousand times, than return dishonored to the 


lady of his love. 


Tn truth,” he concludes, “ this 


conquest may be said to have been achieved by 
love, rather than by arms.” '* 


Me Oviedo notices the existenco 
of a lady love, even with cavaliers 
who had passed their prime, aa a 
thing of quite as imperative neces- 
sity, in his day, as it was after- 
wards regarded” by the gallant 
knight of La Mancha,‘ Costum- 
reves en Fspaiia entra los seviores 
de estade que venidos a la corte, 
Aunque nd estén enamorados 6 qu 
pasen de la mitad de la edad fingi 
Quo aman por servir y favorescer & 
alguna dama, y gastar como quien 
‘80n en fiestas ¥ otras cosis que se 
ofrescen de tales pasaticmpos y 
amores, sin que les dé pena Cupi- 
do.” Quincuagenas, MS., bat 1, 
ine. 1 di 














Andrea Navagiero, whose itine- 
rary has been of such frequent ref- 
in these pages, was a noble 
a, born in 1483, He be- 
came very early distinguished, in 
Ais cultivated capital, for his schol- 
arship, poetical talents, and elo- 
quencs, of which he has left speci- 
mens, especially in Latin verve, in 


vou, III, ae 

















the highest rppute to this day with 
his countryfen. He was not, 
however, pxclusively devoted 10 
letters, but was employed in several 
foreign missions by the republic. 
Tt was on his visit to Spsin, a8 
minister to Charles V., soon afler 
that monarchs. acressiay 

wrote his Travels ; and he filled the 
same office at the court of Francis 
I, when he died, at the premature 
age of forty-six, in 1529. (Tira- 
boscbi, Letteratura Italiana, tom. 
vii. part.3, p. 228, ed. 1759.) His 
death was universally lamented by 
the good and the learned of his 
time, and is commemorated by his 
friend, Cardinal Bembo, in’ two 
sonnata, breathing all the’ sexsi 

ty of that tender and elegant poet. 
(Rime, Son. 109, 110.) Nava 
gieru becomes connected with Cas 
tilian literature by the eireumstance 
of Boscan’s referring to his sug 
gestion the innovation he su su 
cessfully made in the forms of the 
matinal verse: ‘Obras, ful. 20, ed. 
1543. 
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The Spaniard was a knight-errant, in its hteral 
sense,™ roving over seas on which no bark had 
ever ventured, among islands and continents where 
no civilized man had ever trodden, and which faney 
peopled with all the marvels and drear enchant- 
ments of romance ; courting danger in every form, 
combating everywhere, and everywhere victorious. 
The very odds presented by the defenceless natives 
among whom he was cast, ‘a thousand of whom,” 
to quote the words of Columbus, “ were’not equal 
to three Spaniards,” was in itself typical of his pro- 
fession ;“ and the brilliant destinies to which the 
meanest adventurer was often called, now carving 
out with his good sword some “ El Dorado” more 
splendid than fancy had dreamed of, and now over- 
turning some old barbaric dynasty, were full as ex- 
traordinary as the wildest chimeras which Ariosto 
ever sang, or Cervantes satirized. 

His countrymen who remained at home, feeding 
greedily on the reports of his adventures, lived al- 
most equally in an atmosphere of romance. A 
spirit of chivalrous enthusiasm penetrated the very 
depths of the nation, swelling the humblest indi- 


150 Fernando de Pulgar, after Fijsedalgoe do Casilla.” Claios 
‘enumerating various cavalirs of | Varones, tt. 17. 
his acquaintance, who bad jour 141 «Son todos,” says the Ak 
neyed 10 climes in quest of mir, “ de ningun ingenio va as 
Sdventures and honorable ‘eats of armas, y muy Cobardes, que mil ne 
arms, continues, ''E oi decir de (Primer Viage 
‘otros Castellanos que con arimo de de Colon.) What could the bard 

# fueron por lox Reyaos of chivalry say more? 
fucer armas con qual- «As quel chal timor non died aRargo, 
ahallera qua quikiare facnr- Rating yi tarps rorme tate 
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vidual with lolty asyisations, and a proud conscious- 
ness of the dignity of his nature. ‘ The princely 
disposit.on of the Speuisrds,” says a foreigner of 
the time, “delighteth me much, as well as the gen- 
tle nurture anc noble conversation, not merely of 
those of high degree, but ef the citizen, peasant, 
and common laborer.”"** What wonder that such 
sentiments should be found iccompatible with sober, 
methodical habits of business, or that the nation in- 
dulging them should be seduced from the humble 
paths of domestic industry to a brilliant and bolder 
career of adventure. Such consequences became 
too apparent in the following reign.'* 

In noticing the circumstances that conspired to 
form the national character, it would be unpardon- 
able to omit the establishment of the Inquisition, 
which contributed so largely to counterbalance the 
benefits resulting from Isabella’s government; an 
institution which has done more than any other to 
stay the proud march of human reason; which, by 
imposing uniformity of creed, has proved the fruit- 
ful parent of hypocrisy and superstition; which has 
soured the sweet charities of human life,’ and, sct- 








18 I, Marineo, Cosas Memora- 
bles, fol. 30. 

48) 7 Spagnoli,” says the Vo- 
netian minister, ** non elo in que- 
sto parse di Granata, ma in tutto '| 
resto della Spagna medesimamente, 

molto industriosi, ne 
ne lavorano volontiari Ja 
ad aliro, 
euatara foul, 

Visio, fol. 25.) 

je saine. purport 
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thicken. us tha stream of history 
descends, See several collected by 
Capmany (Mem. de Barceluns, tom. 
if 
cannot be charged with minis 
to the vanity of his eoi 

14 One may trace its 
infuence in the writing 
like the Curate of Los 
naturally, aa it Weald s¢e 
amiable, h 
whocomplacently reuarks, 
(Ferdinand and Isabella) lighted 
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tling like a foul mist on the goodly promise of the 
land, closed up the fair buds of science and civil 
ization ere they were fully opened. Alas! that 
such a blight should have fallen on so gallant and 
generous a people! That it should have been 
brought on it too by one of such unblemished pa- 
triotism and purity of motive, as Isabella! How 
must her virtuous spirit, if it be permitted the de- 
parted good to look down om the scene of their 
earthly labors, mourn over the misery and moral 
degradation, entailed on her country by this one 
act! So true is it, that the measures of this great 
queen have had a‘permanent influence, whether for 
good or for evil, on the destinies of her country. 
The immediate injury inflicted on the nation by 
the spirit of bigotry in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, although greatly exaggerated,"* was doubt- 


up the fires for the heretics, i 
which, with good reason, they have 
burnt, and shall continze to burn, 





80 as 8 
mains! (Re: 
cap. 7.) It be 


ceptible in the 
times, and, what is singu.sr, most 
of all in the lighter departments 
of poetry and fiction, which seem 
naturally devoted to purposes of 
plensure. No cne can est 
the full influence of th 
in perverting moral sense, ai 
fosing the deadly venom of migan- 
thropy into the heart, who has nat 

rused the works of the great 
“asiilian poets, of Lope de Vega, 
Excilla, above all Calderon, whosa 
fips seem to have been touched 
with fire from the very altars of 
this sccursed tribunal, 

185 The late secretary of the Tn- 
quisition has made an elaborate 
‘computation of the number of its 


» 





victims. According to him, 13,000 
were publicly bumed by the seve- 
ral tribunals of Castile and Aragon, 
and 191,413 suffered other punish- 
menus, between 1451, the dain of 
the commencement of the modern 
institution, and 1518. (Hist. de 
V'Inquisition, tom. iv. chap. 46.) 
Llorente appears to have come to 
these appalling reaults by a very 
plausible process of calculation, 
and without any design 10 exag: 
gerate. Nevertheless, his data 
are exceedingly imperfect, and he 
has himself, on a revision, consider- 
ably reduced, in hia fourth volame, 
the original estimates in the first. 
I find good grounds for reducing 
them still further. 1. He quotes 
Mariana, for the fact, that 2000 
suffered ‘martyrdom at’ Seville, in 
1481, end mab ‘this the basis of 
hie calculations for the other triba~ 
nals of the kingdom. Marineo, « 
contemporary, on the other band, 
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less serious enough. Under the otherwise benefi- 
cent operation of their government, however, the 
healthful and expansive energies of the state were 
sufficient to heal up these and deeper wounds, and 
still carry it onward in the career of prosperity. 
With this impulse, indeed, the nation continued to 
advance higher and higher, in spite of the system 
of almost unmingled evil pursued in the following 
reigns. The glories of this later period, of the 
age of Charles the Fifth, as it is called, must find 
their true source in the measures of his illustrious 
predecessors. It was in their court, that Boscan, 


CHAPTER 
XXxvI 





170,000 individuals into families, 


spateh that hn the ont oF fe 
states the whole, in round num- 


years they burned nearly 2000 











@tics:"” thus not only diffusing this bers, at 800,000 souls. (Hist. de 
amount over a greater period of Espaiia, tom. ii, lib. 26, cap. 
time, but embracing all the tribu- Llorente, not content with thie, 


nals then existing in the country. swells the amount still further, by 





(Coms Memorables, fol. 164.) 2. 
rnaldez states, that five-sixths of 
the Jews resided in the kingdom of 









Castile. (Reyes Catdliens, MS. 
cap. 110.) however, has 
‘assigned an 


tims to each of the five tribunala of 
Aragon, with those of the sister 
kingdom, excepting only Seville. 
One might reasonably distrust 
Liorente's tables, from the facility, 
with which he teceives the most 
improbable estimates in other mat- 
tore, a8, for example, the number 
of banished Jews, which he puts 
‘at 800,000. (Hist. de "Inquisition, 
tom. i. p. 261.) I have shown, 
from contemporary sonrces, that 
this number did not probably ex- 
ceed 160,000, or. at most, 170,000. 
(Part I., Chapter 17.) Indeed, the 
cautious Zurita, borrowing , p 
bly, from the same authorities, 
citen the latier number. (Ansles, 
tom. v. fol. 9.) Mariana, who 
‘owes so much of his narrative to 
the Aragonese historian, convert- 
img, as it would sppear, these 











that of the Moorish exiles, and by 
emigranis to the New World, (on 
what authority 2) to 2,000,000 ; 
and, going on with the process, 
computes that this loss may fairly 
infer one of 8,000,000 inhabitants 
to Spain, at’ the present day! 
(bid., ubi sapra.) ‘Thus the mis- 
chief imputed to the Catholic soy- 
ereins gues on increasing in a sort 
of arithmetical progression, with 
the curation of the inonarehy. 

Nothing is so striking to the 
agination as numerical estimat 
they speak a volume in themselves, 
saving a world of periphrasis and 
argument ; nothing is 80 difficult to 
form with exactness, or even prob- 
ability, when they relate to an early 

ried’; and nothing more carelesa- 
Ty reveived, and confidently sireu- 
Tated. ‘The enormous statements 
of the Jewish exiles, and the base- 
Jose ones of the Moorish, are, not 
peculinr to Llorente, but have been 
Tepeated, without the shghtest qual- 
ifration or distrust, by most mod- 
ern historians and travellers. 
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Garcilasso, Mendoza, and the other master-spints 
were trained, who moulded Castilian literature into 


the new and more classical forms of later times. 


It was under Gonsalvo de Cordova, that Leyva, 
Pescara, and those great captains with their in- 
vincible legions were formed, who enabled Charles 
the Fifth to dictate laws to Europe for half a ccn- 
tury. And it was Columbus, who not only «d the 
way, but animated the Spanish navigator with the 
spirit of discovery. Scarcely was Ferdinand’s reign 
brought to a close, before Magellan completed, what 
that monarch had projected, the circumnavigation 
of the southern continent; the victorious banners 


1 Tn the two closing Chapters 
ot Part I. of this History, I have 
noticed the progress of letters in 
thin reign: the lust which display- 
od the antique coloring and uly 
national characteristics of Castilian 
poetry. ‘There were many circum- 
stances, which operated, at this 
iad, to work an important revo- 
nd subject the poetry of the 

to @ foreign influence. 
in Muse, after her long 
since the age of the frecen- 
again revived, and poured 
forth such ravishing sirsins, as 
mate themselves heard and felt in 
every corner of Europe. Spain, in 
particular, was open to their influ- 
ence. Her language hed an inti- 
mate affinity with the Italian. The 
improved taste and culture of the 
riod led to a diligent etudy of 
Bireies models. Many Spaniards, 
as we have seen, went abroad 10 
perfert themselves in the schools 
of Italy; while Italian teachers 
filled some of the principal chairs 
in the Spanish universities. Last- 
7, the acquisition of Naples, the 
Tand of Sannszaro and of a host of 
kindred spirits, opened an obvious 


















communication with the literature 
of that country. With the nation 
thus prepared, it was not ditheuls 
for a genius like that of Boscan, 
supported by the tender and polish= 
ed Gareilasso, and by Meudora, 
whose stern spirit found relief in 
images of pastoral tranquillity aud 
eage, to recommend the more fine 
ished forms of Italian versificatiun 
to their countrymen. ‘These puede 
were all born in Isabella's reign. 
‘The frst of them, the prizeipal 
means of effecting this literary rev. 
olution, singularly enough, wae a 
Catalan; whose comp 

the Castilian prove the asce 
which this dialect had already ob- 
tained, a8 the language of litera. 
ture. ‘The second, Gareilasso de la 
Vega, was son of the distinguishod 
statesman und diplomatist of that 
name, ao ofien noticed in our Histo- 
ry; and Mendoza was a younger 
son of the amiable count of Tendilla, 
the governor of Granada, whom he 
resembled in nothing but his gene 
ins. Both the elder Garcilaseo and 
‘Tendilla had represented their sor 
ereigns at the papal court, where 
they doubtless became tinctured 



































REVIEW OF THEIR ADMINISTRATION 


ADS 


of Cortes had already penetrated into the golden cuartew 


vealms of Montezuma; 


and Pizarro, a very few 


“years ater, following up the lead of Balboa, em- 
barked on the enterprise which ended in the down- 
fall of the splendid dynasty of the Incas. 

Thus it is, that the seed sown under a good sys- 


tem continues to yield fruit in a bad one. 


The 


season of the most brilliant results, however, is not 
always that of the greatest national prosperity. 
The splendors of foreign conquest in the boasted 
reign of Charles the Fifth were dearly purchased 
by the decline of industry at home, and the loss of 
liberty. The patriot will see little to cheer him 


with that relish for the Italian, 
which produced such results in the 
aducation of their children. 

‘The new revclution penetrated 
far below the superficial forms of 
versification sand the Castilian poet 
relinquished, with his redor 
and artless asonantes, the homely, 
bat heartful themes ‘of the olden 
time ; or, if he dwelt on them, itwas 
with an air of studied elegance and 

very remote from the 

rie simplicity and freshness of 

the romantic minstrelsy. If he as- 
pired to sume bolder theme, 

rely suggested by the stirrin 
id patriotic recollections of his 
nation’s history. Thus, nature 
and the rude graces of a primitive 
age give way to superior refine 
‘ment and lettered elegance ; many 

pular blemishes were softened 
Boh, « purer and chlar standard 
‘was aitained, but the national char- 
acteristics were effares 
‘was everywhero, but it 
beauty of'art, not of nature. The 
change itself was perfectly natural. 
It corresponded with the external 
Sireumstances of the nation, and its 
transition from an insulated position 


























toa component part of the 

ropean commonwealth, which 
subjected it ta other influences and 
principles of taste, and obliterated, 
to @ certain extent, the peculiat 
features of the national physiogno- 


my, 
"How far the poetic literature 
of Castile was benefited he the 
change, has been matter of lung 
and hot debate between the critizs 
of the country, in which T shall not 
involve the reader, ‘The revalition, 
however, was the growth of ci 
cumstances, and was immediately 
effected by’ individuals, belonging 
to the age of Ferdinand and Tea 
bella. As such, 1 had originally 
propaned to devote a separate chap- 
ter to its illustration. But I have 
been deterred from it by the unex- 
pected length, to which the work 
han alrendy extended, as well an 
by the consideration, on a nearer 
view, that these results, though 
prepared under a preceding reign, 
sraperly fall under the domestic 
story of Charles Y.; a history 
‘whieli atl) remains 10 be writes 
But who will attempt a pendant to 
the delineations of Robertssu : 
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FERDINAND AND ISADELLA. 


im this golden age” of the national history, whose 
outward show of glory will seem to his penetrating 
eye only the hectic brilliancy of decay. He will 
turn to an earlier period, when the nation, emerg- 
ing from the sloth and license of a barbarous age, 
seemed to renew its ancient energies, and to pre- 
pare like a giant to run its course; and glancing 
over the long interval since elapsed, during the 
first half of which the nation wasted itself on 
schemes of mad ambition, and in the latter has 
sunk into a state of paralytic torpor, he will fix 
his eye on the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
as the most glorious epoch in the annas of his 
country. 
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under Joho I. 13; Henry, marquis 
of Villena, 14; litiga Loper de Men- 
dota, marquis of Sentillana, 166; John 
de Mena, 18; minor Iuiniraries, 2; 
epistolary and historical eomposition 
At thin period, 22. Dertine of Alvaro 
de Luna, 28; hie fall, 24; his death, 
25 Accession of Henry 1V., G1, Op- 
preasion ofthe people in, G3. Debasc- 
ment of the coin there, i Sale of 
papal bulls of crusade in, 69, mate 
Suna Pachaco end Alfonso Carille, 20 
Interview of the king of, with Louis 
X1.,73; the consequences, 74. Lenzue 
ofthe nobles, 75. Deposition uf Hi 

ry IV., 77, 91. Alfoneo publicly ac~ 
Knowledged and crowned, 73; conse- 
‘quent division of parties, 2, Battle 
of Olmedo, 86. Civil anarchy in, 84. 
Death of Alfonso, i. Crown of, 
offered to Isabella, 92 Treaty br- 
tween Henry and the confederates in. 
12, Iwabelia acknowledged heir to 
the crown of, 4. Union of, with 
Argon, by the marringe of Ferdinand 
fand lubelin, 102. Factions there, 114, 
Civil anarchy, 117, War of the suce 
ceasion ; Joanaa's and Isitella’s tile 
to the crown of, considered, 13 Ao 
cession of Ferdinand and Inbella, M41 
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Invasivn af, by Alfonso, of Portagal, 
148. Disorderly retreat of the Cae 
dian army, 152; ite reorganization, 
164, 156. Battle of Toro, 160, Sub- 
rmiasion of the whale kingdom of, 165. 
Termination of the War of the Sue- 
cession, 173. Schemes of reform there, 
introduced after the accession of Isa- 
ella, 177. Administration of justice 
, 178, 183, Tumult at Segovia, 163, 
Reorganization of tribunals in, 19% 
Codification of the laws there, 196. 
Schemes for reducing the nobility of, 
199; revocation of the royal grants, 
01. Military orders of, 209. Mas- 
terships annexed to the crown of, 216, 
Ecclesiastical usurpations in, resisted, 
218. Regulation of trade in, 223. 
Prosperity of the kingdom of, 225, 
Influence of the royal authority in, 
225. Organization of the Inquisition in, 
284, 244, 248. State of the Jews there, 
at the acerssion of Isatella, 242 , their 
persecution, 244. Papal bull author- 














ining the Inquisition in, 248. Dread- 
" 






tion to the court of, 1 119. 
progress of, till the end of Isabella's 
reign, 185. Classical literature in, 
195 Edict against the Moors of, 
440. Philip's pretensions to the su- 
premacy of, 11, 210. Concord of Sal- 
aunanca for the gdvernment of, 220, 
A. Sovereignty of, resigned to Philip 
and Joanna, 230, Provisional gorern- 





atate of, 271. 
tens of the kingdom, 272. Navarre 
united with, 359. Maximil 
tensions to the regency of, 363, Ad 
of, intrasted to Ximencs, 
Charles V. proclaimed 
kking of, 405, Public discontents in, 
412, Population there, 435. Victims 














of the Inquisition in, 492, note. See 
Castilian iterature,” Ferdinand, and 
Perdinund and Isabella, 
Urotilian literature, ite warly ntate, 1. 12, 


Sta of, during the vign of Ferdi- | 
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mand and Isabella, 11. 184, Laabellt’s 
collection of books, 187; her care for 
the education of her children, 188; of 
Prince John, 189; of her nobles, 161. 
Peter Martyr, 19. Lucio Marines 
Sieulo, 193, ‘Scholarship of the no- 
bles, 195. Accomplished ladies, 197. 
Classical earning, 1:8; Antonio de 
Lobrija, 190; Arias Barbosa, 200. 
Merita of the Spanish scholars, 201, 
Universities, 402. Sacred studies, 204, 
Other sciences, 205. Printing intso- 
duced, and encouraged by the queen, 
206; its rapid diffusion, 207. Actual 





progress of science, 209. This reign 
fan epoch in polite letters, 211. Ro- 
mances of chivalry, 212. Ballads oF 


romances, 216. Lyric poetry, 225. 
Publications of cancioneros, 208, Low 
state of lyrie poetry, 22). Rise af the 
Spanish drama, 231. ‘Tragic dram, 
5, ‘The foundation of, laid in the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, x, 
499, Further remarks respecting Com 
tilian poetry; its aubsequent develope- 
ment, 494, note, 

Castilian monarchy, view of the, before 





Castillo, Enriquez del, notice of, 1. 157, 
ote. 
astro, Bartolomeo de, employed in the 
‘compilation of the Complutensian Po- 

323, note. 

Catalans, insurrection of the, 1. 40. Re- 
Poleed at Gerona, 43. Heject the 

@. 








See Catharine of Aragon. 
united to Argon 1. laxxili. 
Success of the navy of, Ixxxv. Po- 
etical talent in, oxvili, Insurrection 
in, 40. Feelings there in regard to 
Carlos, after his death, 47. General 
revolt in, 61. Sovereignty of, offered 
to Henry LV., of Castile, 52. Election 
of René le Bon, of Anjou, to the 
throne of, 54. Liberation of serfs 
there, a6. 5. ‘The court tranctere ite 
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residence to, 156 Attempt to ansas. 
inate Ferdinand in, 156. Loyalty of 
the people of, 108. "See Catalans. 

Catharine of Lancaster, union of Hen- 
ay IL. with, 1.4. 

Catharine, succeeds Francis Phebus, of 
Navarre, 1. 354. Proposition for the 
Union of, with Joho, son of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, 254. Her marriage with 
Jean d'Albret, n. 5. See Albret. 

Catharine of Aragon, her birth, 11 5, 
note, 3, note, Her ently education, 
184, note. Her union with the howe 
of England, 348. 

Catholic, the title of, conferred on Ferdi- 
rand and Isabella, 11. 234. 

Celestina, the tragi-comedy of, m. 233. 
Criticized, 23. Opened the way to 
dramatic writing, 235. Numerous edi 
tics of it, 237. 

‘Seki, Medina, Duke of, Colambus’s ap- 
lication to, 11. 123, 

Centurion, Domingo, sent as legate by 
pope Sixtus IV. te the court of Cas- 
tile, 1. 221. 

Cerdagne, pledged to tne king of France, 
1.50, Revolt there, 120, 

Cerignola, Gonsalvo encamps at, m1. 73. 
Bate of, 76, 119, 119, Low at, 78. 
‘Charles VILL, of France, hia early edu- 
cation, 11. ‘203. His’ pretensions to 
Naples, 206. His negotiations respect- 
ing Rousallon, 268. Counsellore of, in 
the pey of Ferdinand, 239. Hie meas 
ures for invading Italy, 272. Bends 
aan envoy to the Spanish court, 274. 
Ferdinand’ special mission to bim, 
275. Hie dissatisfaction, 275, Cromes 
the Alpe with a formidable army, 277. 
Enters Rome, 978 Second mission 
to, from Ferdinand, 245. His diesal- 

ction, 236. Enters Naples, 29 
General hostility to him, 239. His 
indiscretion afier the league of Yen- 
ice, 24. His general conduct, 206. 
Plunders works of art, 26. Goes 
through the ecremony of coronation, 
‘BT. “Hie retrent, 27. Hin disregard 
for Haly, 317. "Wis denth, a. 3. 
Cause of lis failure in Italy, 158, 

Charles V., (the Firat of Spais,) birth of, 
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am. 61. Propees! for the onion of, 
with te princes Claude, 63, Named 
ing by Imbelis, 176. Made te as 
sume the title of king of Castile, 273 
Regarcs himself as excluded by Fer. 
dinand from his rightful potecasion, 
369. Adrian, of Utrecht, preceptor of 
and envoy lo Ferdinand, 36. Exects 
& marbie mausoleuin over the re 
of Ferdinand and Isabella 329. Pro 
elaimed king, 405. Prepares to cua: 
bark for hia Spanish deninions, 413, 
‘Hi preposed union with the 
of Francis [., 413. Lands it 
414, His ungratefal letter to Ximenes, 
416 Indebled to the reign of Ferdi- 
and and Isabella, 493. 

Charles of Bourbon, his generous con- 
dust to the heirs of Giannone, an. 46, 
note. 

Chivalry, 








jrourustances favorable toy in 

Romances of, 212, Con- 
tinuance of, in Spain, i, 488. See 
Military orders. 

Christians, wold us slaves, 








70, 367. 
Arabs, 





Church ef Rome, messures for prevent 
ing usurpations by the, 1. 218. Re. 
sisted by the cortes of Castile, 219. 
‘Treatment of the. by the sovereigns. 
1.435. See Pope. 

Church plate, appropriation of for the 
support of the royal treasury, 1. 155. 

Cicero, his country-seat, 11. 120, mote 

Cid, remerka nn the, 1 xi 

Cifuentes, Don Juan de Silva, count of 
1 359, 

Cisneros, Francisco Ximenes de. 
Ximena. 

Classical literature, in Spa 

Claude, the princess, daug! 


Seo 








Clemencin, Diego, author of the sixth 
‘volume of the *« Meinoirs of the Royai 
Spanish Academy of History,” 1. 238, 
note. 

Clergy, en the edreation of the, 
Spain, 11. 204. Their babits, 307. 
Their opposition to Talavers’s mild 








INDEX. 


policy for the conversion of the Moors, 
408. ‘Tho queen's woasares for ci 
cumsoribing the powers of the, 11. 
435. Their wealth, 435, note. The 
queen's care of their morals, 437. 
Bee Beclesiastics. 

Coin, debasement of, in Castile, 1. 69, 
223. Enachoemts respecting, 24. 
Golonies, careful provision made for the, 
u. 486, Emigration to the, encour- 
‘aged, 487. License for private voya- 
grea to the, ded, Spirit of the legisla- 
on of the, 443. Trade of, confined to 
Seville, 495. Articlesof commerce in 
the, 498. Slavery there, 111. 475. Ad- 
ration of the government of the, 
478, See Hispaniola and West Indies. 
Colonna, Prospero, sent to harass the 
French, 111. 141, His visit to Ivabella, 
173, note, Successor to Gousalro, at 

Naples, 278. 

Colusnbus, Christopher, early history of, 
at 115," His belief of land in the weat, 
116, 118. Applies to Portugal, 11: 
to the courtat Castile, 119, His case 
referred to a council, 121. His appli 
cation rejected, 11. His application 
to Medina Sdonia and Medina Cel 
193. Prepares to leave Spain, 123. 
Interpesition in his behalf, 124. Pres 
cent at the surrender of Granada, 125. 
Urges hia suit before Ferdinand and 
Inabella, 125. ‘The mature of his de- 
mands, 125, Isabella favorable to- 
wards, 127, Final arrangement with, 
198. 8a first voynge, 129. 
Indifference to hin enter a 
Hi tribute to Teabella, 135, note. Re- 
turns from his voyage, 10, Invited 
to Barcelona, 160. ‘The West Indies 
discovered by, I6l. His visit to Por- 
togal, Wl. His reorption by John 
UL, 161, note, Hie reception at Palos, 
162. Hie progress to Barcelona, 1¢ 
Hia reception at the court, 164, Hi 
interview with the sovereigns, 
Sensations caused hy his discevel 
166. Royal attentions ahown to, 
Barcelona, 167. Preparations for 
seoond voyare, 169, 171, 177. bh 
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370, New powers granted to, 171. 
Sailaon hie excund voyage, I7c. Cam 
plainte againet hia, 4W0. | Hie svoond 
return, 41. Reaction of public fel 
ing reapecting him, 4@2. ‘The queen's 
confidence in bin wnshaken, 452, 
Honors: conferred on him, 464. Dife 
ficultice as to his third voyage, 404, 
Sail, 465. Discovers terra firma, 465. 
His endeavours to quell the mutiny 
At Hispaniola, 466, Loud complaints 
against him, 467. Superseded in bie 
government, and sent to Spain by 
Bobadilla, 473. His reception, 474. 
Ovando commissioned in his stead, 

477. Remarks respecting the delay 

fo send him out, 479. Equipment for 

his fourth and last voyage, 481. His 
despondency, 482. Last letter of tho 

sovereigns to him, 443. Bails, 424. 

Forbidden to touch at Hispenicla, 

Uough in distress, 434. Remarkable 

fate of his enemies, 4:4 Dissatinfied 

the license for private voyages, 
490, note. Affected by the death of 
Isabella, 1 1e7. Hie return frou hie 
ast voyage, 235. Learns Ivabella’ 
death, 235." Hin illnew, 237. Viaite 
the court, 23. Unjust treatment of, 
by Ferdinand, £39. Declines in health 
and spirits, 240. “His death, 241. His 
person and habits, 242. His enthue 
sinstn, 243, His lofly character, 244, 
Remarks respecting the family of, 
245, note. 

Columbus, Diego, von of Christopher 
Columbus, 118. 245, move. 

Coluinbus, Ferdinand, hia History of the 
Admiral, 11, 507, note, Notice of, ut. 
2A, note. 

Comines, minister of Charles VILL, at 




















Commons af! Castile, power granted to 


the, 1. 1. Treatment of, by John 4. 
Wii. Permanent committee of toe 
tesides at court, 1xxii, note. Oppros 





sion of the, 8; its consequences, I, 
State of the, under the reign of Ferdi 
nand and Isabella, un. 437. Their 
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Compitent 
wgiot. 
Concubinage, practised by the clergy in 
Spain, 1 1x 

Conde, his worke respecting the Moors, 
5. 313, note. 

Condottieri, mercenaries in Italy, de- 
scribed, 11. 278. 

Confiscation decreed ageinst heretios, 1. 
208, 

Coplas, by Don Jorge Manrique, 11, 230. 

Cordovs, Alonso Hernandes de. See 





n Polyglot Bible. See Pol- 








Aguilar. 
Cordova, Diego Feinandes de, 1. 375. 
Cordovs, Gonsalvo de, « negotistor of a 

treaty for the surrender of Granad 

93, Lane forces against Charles VILL. 

Hie early life, 300. 
t qualities, 301. His gal- 
lantry to the queen, 313, Raised to 
‘commend, S03. Arrives in 
Calabria, 305, 
His prudence in regerd to the battle 
of Beminara, 307. Hie bravery, 330. 
His retreat to Reggio, 311. His move- 
ments in southern Celabria, 314. His 
succemes, 315. Summoned to the aid 
of Ferdinand, in Atells, 318. Surprises 
Laino, 319." Arives’ before Atell 
920. Receives the title of Great Cap- 
a detachment of 
wise, 822. Succours the pope, by 
storming and capturing Ontin, 331. 
Enters Roine, 233. His reception by 
y Naples, 
to Spain, 214. Marchos 
ar, 4245, Fleet fitted out 
12. Bails against the Turks, 
16. Storms tnd captures St. George, 
17, Honore pnid to, 18. Conduct of, 
towarde Frederic, 24. Invades Cala: 
brie, 24. Invests Trrento, %. His 
munifcence, 27. Punishes a mutiny, 
3%, Tarento surrenders to, 30. Hin 
forces, 41. Retires to Brrleta, 42. 
His spirit, 50. Roata the French, 63. 
Captures Ruvo, Mi, Returns to Bar- 
Jota, 58. Hin treatment of the prison 
ers, 58, Prepares to leave Basleta, 50, 
Refwes to comply with the conditions 
of the treaty of Lyons, 90. Marches 
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out of Barleta, 71. Distress of the 
troops ander, 72. Encampe before 
Cerigncls, 73. His forces, 75. Roula 
the French, 77, Pursues the evemy 
79, His entry into Naples, 82 Hu 
movements aguins! Greta, 83, Ai 
Concessions to, by the pope, 113 
‘Sends a detachment near to the city 
of Rome, 117. Repalaed before Gas- 
ta, 119. Strength of hin forces, 190. 
Takes post at Sex Germano, 122. 
His bloody resistance at the bridge of 
Garigliano, 197. Strengthens bin po- 
sition, 198. Great distress of the arcoy 
of, 199. remarkatle resolution, 
130, Becures the alliance of the 
sini, 197. Cromes the Garigliano, and 
pnrmes the French, 141. Routa the 
enemy, 144, Hie treatment of the 
Angevin lords, 148, nole. His cour- 
teey to the vanquished, 149. ‘Takes 
posession of Gaeta, 151. His enth 
siastic reception, 152, Extortions and 
elamors of the troops under, 153. His 
liberality to his oflicers, 164. Review 
of his military concuct, 160. His re- 
form of the militaryservice,161. His 
influence over the army, 162. His 
confidence in the character of the 
Spaniarie, 163. Hin politic deport- 
ment to the Italians, 164. Position of 
army, 165. Results of the can- 
paigna under, 166. Memoirs of, 166, 
‘note, Affected by the death of Isabel- 
Ja, 187. Distrnsted by Ferdiaand, 251. 
Loyalty of, 253 Hie reception of 
Ferdinand, ut Naples, 264, Ferdinands 
confidence in. 276. Grief of the Ne- 
apolitans at his depurture, 78. Com- 
pliments to, by Louis XIL., 231. Hie 
reception in Spain, and progres 
through the country, 290, Ferdinand 
breaks his word to, 21. Propositions 
for the marriage of his daughter, 292 
draws from court, 219. His splen- 
did retirement, 204. Ordered to Italy, 
369. Zeal to erlist under, 
distrosted by Ferd 
to disband his levies, 371. 







































‘Writes i 
Ferdinand, and goes into retirement 
379. Prepares to enbark for Flanders 





is itiness and death, S75 ; pub- 

f, 375, His character, 37, His 
private virtues, 379. His want of 
filth, 380. His loyalty, 281. 

Cordovs, Pedro de, marquis of Prieg, 
Ferdinand's severity towards, 111, 283, 
Respect shown by, to the remains of 
Ferdinand, 383. 

Cordovs, persecutions of, 1. 274, molt 
Embellishment of, by the Arabs, 273, 
Great morgue of, 278 Population of, 
232. Literatare and education in, 23. 
Dismemberment of the empire of, 283. 
‘Troubles in, from the Inquisition, 1. 
19. 

Cornnation, forms of, 1. 142, 

Coronel, Paulo, employed ia the compi- 
lation of the Complutensian Polyglet, 
aut 383, not 


om. 














387. 

Contes of Aragon, compared of forr 
branches, 1. xcv. Their several prit 
iteges anc powers, xov., xeviii.. Theie 
meaner of conducting business, xvi. 
Jadicial functions of, ci. Their cor- 
‘rol over the government, ell. Com- 
pared with that of Caatil, ciii. Re- 
monstrate against the Inquisition, 
7. Recognise Philip and Joanna, 
a. 

Cortes of Castile, pass acts roxpecting 
the nobility, 1, 24. Resist the usin 
pations of the church, 219 
Teepecting coin, 24. Praceoings of, 
respecting the surermue, after the 
decense of Tsaheln ut, 207. Convo: 
teation af, after se death of Philip, 25, 
Ql. Meeting of, 267. 

Counch. Hoyal, reorganization of the, 
#194, an, 451. 

Coancils, organization of, rn. 450, 

Cratensis, Denwtrius, employed in the 
‘Sompilation of the Complatensian Pol 
alot, 11. BER, note. 

Cross, the standird of the, 1 404. 

Crusedes, opened the way to the Innis: 
tion, 1. 22, 

Currency, ws establishing uniforiity 
fm the, 111, 435. 

Cou, surrender of, 1 
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Darien, isthmus of, crossed by Vaso 
Nufiez de Balboa, 111, 472, 

Dara, Counl, bis “Histoire de Venise,” 
mi, 345, note, 

Dexa, Diego de, archbishop of Seville 
favors the project of Colurabzs, 12,122 
Notice of, 122, note. An ingaiaitor, 
50. Succeeded by Ximenes, 297. 

Discoveries, the early, made by the Span 
iards, 1. 112, Moral consequences of 
the western, 503. Progrene 472, 

Dominican friars, punishivent of heresy 
committed to, 1. 232, 

Donzeles, account of the, 1. 375, note 

Doveet, marquis of. See Grey. 

Drama, Spanish, rise of the, 1s 931 
‘The ttagi-comedy of Celestina,” 233, 
Juan de In Encina, 237. Torres de 
Naharro, 240. Low condition of the 
stage, 244, Tragic drama, 45; Fer- 
nan Perez de Olwva, 

Duclling, prohibited, 1.204 Practised, 
2a, 

Duponeet, hi 
Cordoue, 























« Histoure te Gonsaive de 
10 ne 





tary literature of Cantile, 1. 12 See 
Castile, 


fluence of, in Castile, 
Ixvi. Their licentiousness, Ixviii. There 
great wealth, Inix.,lxx., moto. Chastiee- 
mentof, by Isabella, 11, 4. See Clergy, 
Education, under Alhakem I., 1 284, 











Provisions for, ‘Hil; the results, 302, 
See Moors. 
Egypt, the mission from the sultan of, to 





Ferdinand and Lsabella, 11 68. 

Elirabeth, of England, [eabella compared 
vwithy i 198, 

El Zagal. See Abuallak, 

Emanuel, sucecasor af John H1., of Por 
tugalan 40. Union of with the ine 
fanta Lsabetl. 346, 2 
Jews from Portugal, 

Eneina, Juan de la, nouce of u. S87 
His drumatic eclocues, 238 
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Enriquez, Fadrique, admiral of Castile, 
‘commander of a Spanish ermada to 
‘exry Joanna to Flanders, 11, 350. 

Epil, Pedro Arbues de, inquisitor in 
Bergoesa, 11.7. See Arbucs, 

Ereamus, on the science and literature 
of Spain, under Teabella, 11. 484, note. 

Erurope, state of, at the close of the 6f- 
teenth century, 11. 254. Character of 
reigning sovereigns in, 255. Improved 
political and moral condition of, 256. 
‘More intimate relations between states, 
256. Foreign relations conducted by 
the sovereign, 258. Italy the school 
of politics, 259. Alarmed at the French 
invasion in Lialy, 272. Effect of the 
administration of Ferdioand and Isa- 
bella on, ut. 42). 

Exports from Spain, in the reign of Fer. 

inand and leabell 

Eymerioh, bis instractions relative to 
‘inguisitions, «. 233. Cited, 233, nove, 
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Ferdinand I, of Aragon, 
to the city of Barcelona, 1. xevi. 
reign of, 29. Bucceeded by Alfonso 
V., 30. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, bis birth, 1. 33. 
‘Sworn heir to the crown, 47. Renan- 
‘istion of allegiance to, by the Catalans, 
61, His junction with Joan, before 
Gerona ; the consequences, 56. His 
nartow escape, 5t. Negotiations for 
hia marriage, £8, 97, 100; articles of 
murtinge, 102 Enters Castile, 106, 
His private inierview with Isabella, 
108. His personal appearance, 10), 
His marriage, 110. Raises the siege 
before Perpignan, 122, 
by Henry 1V., at Segovi 
moved to the assistance of his father 
in Aragon, 12, 131, His summary 
execution of justice, in the cane of 
Gordo, 131. Blarches against Alfonso, 
king of Portugal, 151; challenges 
hhim to personal combat, 152. Retreats, 
168. Reorganites the army, and pro- 
words to Zamore, 150. Overtakes Al- 
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foneo on the retreat, 159. Engages in 
the battle of Toro, 161. His human 
ity, 164. His viait to hia father, 169, 
170, note, Marches towards Albans, 
329, 34, 3S. Raises the second 
siege, 357. His unsuccessful attempt 
‘on Loja, 340,342. ‘The first monarch 
to send embassies to foreign powers, 
352. His first interference in the pol- 
ities of Italy, 352. His treatment of 
Abdallah, 37%, 381. His terme to the 
vanquished Moors, 380. His body. 
urd, 395. Hia meeting with the 
queen in the camp, befure Moclin, 401 
His costume, 402. His conduct in re- 
lation to the inquisition, in Aragon, 1. 
6. Inquisition throughout his domin: 
fons, 11. His expedition to Veler 
Malaga, 13. Narrow escape of, 14. 
His haughty demeanor to the embassy 
from besieged Malaga, 33. His wary 
device respecting the plate, 40. As 

wand of the army at 
Makes inroads into Gra- 
jis measures for the reduc- 
tion of Bazs,50. Takes command of 
the army, 51. Names of the distin. 
guished cavalier who oaually alten. 
ded, 51, note, His treatment of the 
people of Baza, 68, His interview 
with El Zagal, 71 occupation of his 
domain, 72. Devastates Granada, €2, 
$3. Confers knighthood on his #00, 
Prince John, 82. His policy in regerd 
to Guadix, and other cities, 83. Mus- 
ter his forces, in 1491, for the closing 
campaign aginst Granade, 85. En- 
‘camps in‘ the Vega, 86. Disapproves 
the stipulations demanded by Colam- 
bus, 196. Attempt on the life of, 156 
His alow recovery, 154. Punishment 
of the asassin, 159, Early education 
of, neglected, 185. Foreign politics 
directed by, 253. His determination 
reepecting the crown of Naples, 274. 
Sends an envoy to the French court, 
275. Hiv conduct in relation to te 
‘expedition of Charles ViII., 282, 234, 
Makes naval preparations, 24. His 
second mission to Charles VIII., 20 
Bold conduet of his envoys, 257. His 
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unews respreting Naples, 336 His 
fame, acquired by the war, 333. Med- 
istes a peace between Henty VII. 
and the king of Scots, 349, note. Takes 
the field, and marches toward the 
‘mountains of Granada, 423. Therebels 
sabmit to, 441. His negotiations with 
Venice, 1. 85 with the emperor 
‘Maximilian, 3. His views and meas- 
tures in regard to the French invasion 
of Italy, 10. His partition of Naples 
with Louis XIL, 11,13. Ground of 
his claim to Naples, 14. Hin rupture 
with France, 34. His instructions to 
Philip to make a treaty with Lous XII, 
67, 68. Rejects the treaty, AB. His 
policy examined, 89. His’ measures 
in regard tothe French invasion, 9. 
His succemes, 101, Sniffers from 
speculative writers, 107, note. His 
treaty with Louis XIL, 156. Named 
regent of Castile in the testament of 
Inbella, 176. ‘The queen's provision 
for, 177. Resigns the erwn of 

tile te Philip, 24, Assumes the title 
of adininistrstor of Castile, 207, 208. 
Unpopular. 211, 28, His perplex’ 
213. Propumls for hie second mar- 
Fiage, 215. His mnrringe with the | 
princess Germaine, 217, 923, His im- 
politic treaty with France, 218. Has 
fn interview with Philip, 227. His 
courteous deportment, 223. His re- 
signation of the regenoy, 230, 
seconde interview with Philip, 2 
His departar, 233. His disposition 
towards Cilumbus, 2K; hie unjust 
treatment of him, 23. The purpose 
of porverting hia pension, 24, Hie 
diatrast of Gonsalvo, 251. Sails for 
Naples, 252. His doportiment towards 
Gonsalvo, 253, His reception, 
WO. His entry into Naples, 263. Sum- 
mona a parliament and restores the 















































Angevios, 265. His politic behaviour 
reepeeting ( 273. Allegiance 
to, 274. Lenves Naples, 274. ie 





‘rilliant interview with Louin XI 
8. Reception of, in Castile, 242. 
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general aranesty, 26. Establishes a 
guard, 235, Hin excessive severity 
233, His treatment of Gonsalro, 201. 
, 206, Ximenes’a 
, 909. His visit to the a 
versity of Alcalé, 320, Spoil assigned 
to, by the league of Cambray, 330, 
Remonstrates with Louis X11. against 
his aggressions on the church, 336. 
The pope grants him the investiture 
of Naples, and other favors, 335. He- 


comes. party in the Holy League, 337. 
Hie distrust of Navarre, 348, Demands 


is army through Na 















Louis XIL, 357, Setiles his conquests, 
369. Unites Navare with Castile, 
359. Examination of his conduct re- 
specting Navarre, 350. His aversion 
for his grandson Charles V., 302. Or- 
ders Gonealvo to Italy, 360 distrasta 
him, and orders him to disbend his 
Gonsalvo’s complaint to, 
for children, 372° 
Decline of his health, 373. Perplexed 
by Gonmalvo’s movements, 374 
conduct on acess 

death, 376, Hi 

Insensible to hia 





















son‘s envoy, His last hours, 384, 








His wills, 354. His disposition of 
regency, 334. His death and testa- 
ment, 306, Introsts the administ 





of Castile to Nimenes, 335, 386. 
denth, 322, His reign, 387. Hin re- 

ins trinsported to Granada, 388. 
His person and charter, 389. His 
education, 200. His temperance and 
economy, 390. Dies poor, 302. His 
higutry, 392. Accnsed of hypoeris 
393. Conduct of, in reyard to the In- 
quisition in Aragon, 383, Charged 
with perfidy, %4. His nhrewd policy, 
395, His insensibility, 317, Contraat- 
ed with Imbella, 388, Natoral chile 
dren of, 388, note, Gloomy close of 
his life, 34. His kingly qualities, 
400, Judgment of his contemporaries 
401. Arbitrary measurve of, 443. Maine 
tains slavery in the New World, 476. 
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Ferdinand I1., of Naples, succeeds Al- 
fonso II., 1. 28. Makes a dewent 
fon the southern extremity of Cala- 
bria, 300. Commences operations, 304. 
Marches on Seminars, 6. His 
conduct in regard to the battle near 
Beminara, 1. Defeated, 309. His 
perilous situation, 310. Recovers Na- 
ples, 312. Besingew Montpensier, in 
Atella, 313. Wis death, 328, 

Ferdinand, sou of Philip and Josana, 
born, 11.92. Government of Castile 
and Aragon ta he conmitted to, 344 
His grandfather » anaiety respecting, 
335, Grants to, 246, 

Ferdinand and laabella, genealogy of, 1. 
exzvi, Their marriage diseoneeets the 
operations of the ninequis of Villenn, 
114. Their poverty and perplexities,t 16, 
Negotiations for the wiarriage of their 
daughter, Isabell, with the dauphin 
of Frarce, 12). ‘Their accession, 142, 
Comparative powers and rights o 

Their exertions and measures 

ing the Castit Ys 

J. Subsuission of the whole king. 
dom of Castile to, 105. Thrir weheme 

of reform for the government of C 
file, 177. Theie progress through 
Andalusia, 10. Their reorganization 
ofthe tribunals, 182. Preside in courts 












































of justice, 195 | Their difference with 
ixtus IV., 220; their treatment 
Tegat, 221. Their regul 





tion of trade, 





Preeminence of 
weit conduct 
320. Their 
Husteative 















regard to justice, 
recure artillery, 355 





English lord 

prove the wngnifie 

cence displayed, 388. Their meeting 

in the carp twlore Moelin, 401. ‘Their 
Sti 





devout demennors 
marks on the ati 
‘Their cer ‘on the ne 
oft new city, 404. ‘Their standard of 
the cross, 404. Their liberation of 
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INDEX. 


Christinn captives, 405. Their poney 
in fomenting the Moorish factione, 
405. An attempt to assassinate, 1 
26. Their entrance into Malaga, 37. 
‘Their measures for repeopling Stal- 

43. Return to Cordova, 44. Visit 
Aragon, in 1487, 45. Occupied with 
the interior government of Castile, 47. 
‘Their reception of an cinbassy from 
Maximilian, 48. ‘Their resources, 49, 
note. Embesay to, froin the sultan of 
Egypt, 59. Their return to Jaen, 74. 
Summon Abdallah to surrender the 
capital of Granada, 61. Their survey 
of the city of Granada, #9; their en 
trance into it, 3. ‘Their early inter- 
ext in navigation and commerce, UR 
Columbus applien to, 119, 125. ‘Their 
final arrangenient with Columbus, 128. 
Awed by Turquemada'’s violent cun- 
duct respecting the Jews, 133. Their 
edict for the expulsion of the Jews, 





























489,150. Visit Aragon, 155. Invite 
Columbus to Barcelona, 160. Their 
reception of him, Wil, Their inter- 





view with him, 165. Make prepara- 
tivn for his second veyage, 189, 177 
“Their exertwne for the conversion of 
the natives, 1705 thor instenctions 
respecting then, 170. Their appliea- 
tion to the eourt of Rowe, 172. ‘Their 
wory diplomacy in sending an 
valor to Lishon, 176, Inform John 
HI, that Columbus hia sailed on his 
second voyage, 179. Adjustment of 
difficulty ‘with John H., by the 
Opertion 
the intel- 
, literary, and scientific charas~ 
ter of the nation, In. Their reign en 
epoch in polite letters, 211. National 
apirit of the Literature of thin epoch, 
(7. Their treaty with Charles VIII, 
20. The title of Cathulie conferred 
fon them dy the pop Their 
ly, 843. Their temperate away 
mgerd U0 the convertion of the 
Moors, 408. Displensed on ocension 
of the revolt of the Albaycin, 420 
‘Their edict against the Moors of Cas 
ile 446. Loud complaints to, against 




















INDEX. 


Columbus, 467, ‘Their reception of 
Columbus when sent home by Bobs- 
dilla, 474. Vindication of them, 475, 
Their last leuer to Columbus, 483, 

Make careful provision for the cole 

nies, 456; liberal grante, 457. Their 

Independent attitude in tegard to the 

pope, 4% Spirit of the colonial 

legislation under, 403, Alarmed by 

the French conquesta in Tualy, 111. 6. 

‘Their remonstrance 10 the pope, 7. 

Solicit Philip and Jonnox to visit 

Spain, 62, G4. Seized with fever, 

A71, "Thcie burial-place, 183. Marble 

mausvleura erected over their remains, 

by Charles V., 34. ‘Their characters 
contrasted, 304 General review of 
the tion of, 42. Their 
policy at their accession, 430. ‘Their 
depression of the nobles, 431. R: 
men of huinble station to offices of 
the highest trust, 432. State of the 
commons under, 437. The pro- 
mulgetion of pragmdiicos, or roys! 
ordinances by, 43), 441, note. Ad- 

vancement of prerogative under, 445. 

Legal compilations, 447. Organization 

of councils, 450, Legal profession ad- 

vanced by, 452. Character of the 
laws, 453. Erroneous principles of 

js ial 
policy under, 463. Internal improve- 
mente under, 405, Increase of em 
pire, 4G5, ‘Their government of Na- 
ples, 468. ‘Their revenues ftom the 

Indies, 469, 477. Spirit of adventure 

in their reign, 471. Progress of dis- 

covery, 472. Their colonial adminin- 
tration, 478. General prosperity under, 
ralrous spirit of the people 

408, Their reign the period 

ional glory, 49%. See Castile, 
Ferdinand, Isabella, and Spain. 

Ferrier, St. Vincent. hin miracles for the 
courersion of the Jews, 1. 210, 

Feudal institutions, decay of, 1. 254. 

Florida, discovered, 11. 472. 

Foiz, Gaston de, duke of Nemours, and 
brother of the queen of Angon, com- 
mander of the French army in Italy, 
ta. 33, His death, 340. His char- 
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acter, 341, Effects of his death on 
the French army, 343. 
Foix, Jean de, the daughter of, marrie 
to Fercinand, 1. 217. 
Fonseca, Antonio de, sent ons mission 
to Charles VIIL, n. 235. His bold 
27. His homility 10 Colum 
Proprieior of slaves, 1m 











our, 454. 
475, nae. 


enccurged to settle in 








50, 12 Visited by Alfonso of Porta. 
gal, 1G, Makes peace with Costi 
16). Rupture of, with Spain, 
Her control over Ital 
of the rout of the Garigliano on, 149. 
‘Treaty with, 217; its impolicy, 218, 
See Charles, anc Louis. 

Frederic 11, of Prumi 











Frederic IL., of Naples, successor of Fer- 
dinand IL 11926, Iie acta, 327. His 
reception of Gonsalvo, 3:¢. ‘Threat- 
ened by Louis XIL., 111, 9. 
plications for aid, 1", 
selfdetnee, 21 Hi 
marks reepeeting hi 





fate, 22. Re- 








Funerals, Isabella's preamble respecting, 
111, 175, 193, note. Laws respecting, 
457 








Gaeta, Gonsslvo's movements agsinst, 
11, 83, 85. Relief sent to, by Louis 
XIL., 115, 119, Gonsalvo repulsed 
before, 119 ‘The French retreat to, 
141,14, Capitulation of, 147. The 
Spaniacds cecupy, 151 

Gardens befire Baz, 11 52, Cleared 
of their timber, 57. 

Garigliaro, armiss on the, 11.109. ‘The 
French encainp there, 123. Bloody 
Plsage of the bridge of, 125 Dia 











tresses of the Spanish army on the, 
429; of the French amy there, 132, 
Crossed by the Spaniards, 140, Rout 
of the, 144; its effectson France, 149, 





anter in, 313, nate. 

Genealogy of Ferdinand and Isabella, 

1 oxavie 
* General Privilege, the Magne Charta of 
‘Aragon, 1. xcix. 

Germaine, the princess, married to Fer- 
dinend, 1m. 217, 223. Facus respect- 
ing, 217. Her coolnees towards Gon- 
salvo, 202 Delivered of s son, 373. 
Ferdinand’s bequests to, 32, Her sub- 
sequent marriages, 936, nate, 

Gerona, Quen Joan seeks refuge there 
from the Catalans, 1. 48, ‘The dake of 











Loraine compelled to abandon the 





siege of, 5 
Ginnone, Charles's generous conduct 
to the heirs of, 11. 468, note 
Giovio, Faols, remarks on, 1. 397, note 
Hie Life of Gonaalvo de Cordova, 11. 
166, note. 

Giron, Pedro, proposition for the mar- 
Fiage of, with Isabella, 1. 8 84, Hi 

character, #4. His death, 86. 

ron, Pedio de, opposes royal officers, 

411. 

Gold, in the West Indies, 1.499, 11, 469. 

Gower, Alvaro, notice of, and of hie 
works, 11.393, note, His tribute to 
Garbajal, rir 423, note. 

Gonsalvo. See Cordona, Gonsaloo de. 

Gordo, Ximencs, of Saragrasn, Ferdi- 
nand’s summary exeoution of, t 131, 

Gotha, See Visigothe 

Grahame, remarks on his History, 11. 
407, note. 

Grain, scarcity of, 1.50, note 

Gralla, Spanish minster st the court of 
Paris, instructions to, in relation to the 
partition of Naples, int 11, 

Granada, the kingdom of, in the middle 
‘of the fifleenth century, 1. xxx. De- 
scription of, 238. Agriculture and com- 
mare? of, 290, Etymologies of the 
‘word, 206 note. Resources of the 
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crown of, 291, Luxurious charnetet 

of the people of, 292 Her successful 

resistance against the Christians, 297. 

‘The war of, 316. Isabella's measures 

for carying on the war of, 196, 33%. 

Unsuccessful attempt on Loja, 340. 

Revolition in, 348. Measures for 

carrying on the war there, in 1483, 

353. Expedition to the Axarquia, 357. 

Bartle of Lucena and captoro of Ab- 

dalla, 376. General policy of the 

war of, 382. Further preparttions for 
the war with, 384, 30; composition 
of the Spanish army, 305; its magnif- 
cent appearance, 308. Christian con- 
quests, 408, Authorities for the war 
of, 409, note. Expedition to Yeles, 

18.12; to Maloga, 17 Fate of, deck 

ded, 42. Inrosds into, 46, Border 

war in, 47. Measures for the reduc- 

ion of Baza in, 60); ite surrender, 68, 
Ovcupttion of El Zagal’s domain, 72. 
Difficulties of the campaign in, 74. 
Abdallah summoned to surrender the 
ccapitalof, 81. Ferdinand ravages, 82, 
3, Preparations for the closing cau 
prign against, 85. Position of the 
capital of, 86; its capitulation, #3 
Termiantion of the wur of, 1025 it 
results, 102, Moral influence of the 
war of, 103; ite military influence, 
104, Authorities in relation to the 
war of; Bernalder, 108, note; Irving, 
109, mite. Effects of the war of, om 
Spain, 339. Tranquil stale of, till 
1499, $04. Measures for converting 
the Moors in, 406, 421, 453. fusing 
of the Moors, at the Alpuxerras, 496. 
Hoejar sacked, 427. Lanjaron exp 
tured, 429. Revolt of the Sierra Ver. 
meje, 431. ‘Tranquillity restored ta, 
444. Evasion of the treaty of, by the 
Christians, 452, Its union with Cas 
file, 11. 467, Chivalrous opitit ia the 
vwar of, 488. 

Granada, city of, described, 1. 988. Sam 
monedto enrrender, 1.8. Its position, 
86. Numerous combats near,87. Sur 
veyed by Ferdinand and Isabella, 63, 
Skirmish before, 89, Conflagration of 
tke Christian camp before, 0 City 
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of Santa Fe built menr, 92, Proposi- 
tone by Abdallah for the eurrender of, 
93. [ts capitulation, 93; the condi- 
tions, 94. Commotions in, 5. Prep- 
rations for occupying, 8 Effects of 
the fall of, throughout Christendom, 
100. Revolt of the Albaycin, 416. 
Conversion of Moors at, 421. The 
bburin’place of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
161. 9A, Population of. 485, note. 
Greek manuscripts, furnished t» Ximenes 
by the pope, 1 122 
Grey, Thomas, marquis of Dorset ; hi 
codperation with Ferdinand, 111. 350. 
His discontent and return to England, 
me. 
Gundix, in the domain of El Zagal, 
5G 


























Occupation of, 72. 
1's policy in regard to, 83. 
uiceinrdini, remarkn on, 11.327, note, 
sienne, the dake of, Joanna affianced 
to, 1.114, 115, Mis death, 125, 
Guienne, expedition ngsinat, 11. 349. 
Guunas, Henrique de. See Sidonia. 
Guunas, Nuiiex de, a distinguished 
scholer, m. 201, note. 
Guninans, their factions with the family 
of Pence de Leon, 1, 118, 180, 
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Haven, Muley Abul, surprises Zahara, 
1. 317. Besieges Alhams, 390. Ex- 
yelled from Gransda, 349. His oppo- 
sition to the Christians in their expe- 
ditionto the Axarquia, 361. Hisdeath, 
07. 

Hallam, Henry, notice of, 1. extiv, note. 
His remarks on the Bpisties of Peter 
Martyr, 1. 78. Cited reapecting penal 
statutes against the Catholics oder 
Rlizabeth, 111. 101, mote, Hia character 
of Elizabeth, 201, mote 

Heathen, bigoted views in relation to 
the, 1. 409. See Indians. 

Henn wer, Frederic, punishment of, 1. 
26 

Hen! ven, Pedro, aids in the expedition 
gaint Alhama, 1, 322, Adelaniado 
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of Andelusin: his connexion with the 
‘expedition to the Azarquia. 250, 560 
Hia escape, 368, 

Henry ITL, of Castile his devire for the 
recovery of his estates, 1, xxv. Union 
of, with Catharine of Lancaster, & 4. 
His denth, 4. 

Heney 1V., of Casti 












popolarity, 1, 63, 
pectations, G5. Hie dimolure habits, 
G6. His repudiaz.on of Bluncheof Are * 





agon, G6. His marrage with Joann 
67. Controlled by fivoriten of humble 
origin, 70, His interview with Louis 
X1.on the banks of the Ridsssoa, 735 
the consequences, 74. Nobles league 
against, 75. His breach of faith with 
the confederates, 77. Deperod near 
the city of Avila, 17. Hae recourse 
to negotiation, 80 Dishands his for- 
cen. 81. Nat presert in persnn at the 
action of Olmedo, 81. ‘Treaty of, with 
the confederates, #1 Threatens tea 
bella with imprisonment, 100. His 
approbation of the mairiage of Ferdi- 
and and Isabella solicited, 108, 112, 
115, Oppores the pretensions of Jo- 
anna w these of Labella, 114, 141 
Meets French ainbaseadhors. 115. His 
interview with Imaicila, at Segovia 
126, His illnees ard death, 134, 141 
Influence of his reign. 137. 179. 

Henry VUl., of England, hie reception 
and entertainment of Philip and Joe 
anna, m1, 221. 

Heresy, punishment of, 1. 931, 24, note 
i 491, note, 

Hermindsé, or Holy Brotherhood, am 
association in Castile, lili. A com 
federacy, #9. Establishment of the 
179. Code of the, 181. Opposed by 
the nobility, 181 Remonstranoa 
agninat it, 205. Sanctioned in Argon, 
145, Leyes de la,in. 449. 

Herrera, Antonio de, notice of him, amd 
hia works, 1. 503, mete. 

Hispasiols, misconduct of the coloniate 

450. Mutiny there, 468. Op- 
pression of the natives, 466. Colum 

‘bus forbiddea to enter the harbour at, 

484, Progress of the setlement these 




































Literal grants for emigration to, 
48. Persons prohibited from going 
to, 34. License for private voyages 
to, 483, Ximenes sends a commission 
to, a. 409. Gold drawn from, 409, 
Introduction of aigar.cane into, 470. 
Bee Colonies and West Indica. 

Moly Brotherhoud. See Hermandad. 

Moty League, between Julius IT, Ferdi- 

and Venice, 1. 337. 

2, laws respecting, 111. 458, 

Hospital, Leabelia. aid to be the first to 
tute camp, 11. 198. 

House of Trade, 11. 492, 

eter, sacked, 1. 427. 

Humboldt, hin “Histoire de Ia. Géogra- 
phie du Nouveau Continent," a1. 117, 
note 
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Mlescas, heroism of, 111. 125. 

India House, origin of the, 1168, 

Indian Affiirs, Board of established, 11. 
168, 400. 

Indiana, accompany Colambos to 8} 
11.163. Measures for the conversion 
of, 165, 170, 496. Accompany Colum- 
bus on hi second return to Spain, 451. 
Bigoted views in regard to, 469." De- 
elared five, 478, Ieabelle's seal for 
converting them, 496. ‘Their dimian- 
tion, 49%, 11. 179) mote, Anbella’s cate 
for thein, 473, Subsequent treatment 
of them, 473. 

Indice, Conncil of the, 11.452. Revenuca 
from the, 4¢%, 

Hotulgences, sale of papal, for the prose- 
‘eution of the Moorish war, 2. 68. 

Infantedo, duke of, his syle of living de- 
setibed by Navagicro, 11. #4. note 

Inglis, his “Spain in 1330," cited, m. 
461, note 

Inquisition. establishment of the, 1. 230. 
See Ancient Inquisition and Modern 
Inquisition. 

Internal Iniprovements in Spain, in. 
465. 

Intolerance, reraarke on, #1. 448, nt, 130, 
See Toleration. 

Irving, Washington, bis description of 
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Abdallah, 11.190. His Chronicle of 
the Conquest of Granada,” 109. His 
“History of Colombus," 508, nate 

Isabelia, the grand-daughter of John: 1. 
of Portugal, ber marriage with John 

of Castile, 1%. Her death, a1. 
351. 

Isabella, the Catholic, her birth, 5, 
63, Negotiation for her union with 
Carlos, 38,84. Further negotiations for 
her marriage, 89, note, 82,03, 84. Her 
projected anion with the grand mas- 
ter of Calatrava, #2, 34. Her educa- 
ton, &. Crown of Castile offered to, 
$2; declined, 93. Acknowl-dged het 
to the crown, $4. Suitore to, 95, 99 
Her marriage with Ferdinand, 7, 100 
102, 108, 110. Menaced with impris 
comment, 100, Her critical situntion 
103. Her private interview with Fer 
dinand, 108. Personal appearance of. 
109. Her pretensions opposed to those 
of Josnna, 114, Her reliance on the 
archbishop of Toledo, 116. The party 
of, gains strength, 194. Has an inter- 
view with Henry 1V., at Sego 
Basis of her title to the crown, 139 
Prochimed queen, 141. Her exertions 

id success in raising an army to op- 
pose Alfonso of Portugal, 151. Her 
thankigiving for the vietory at Toro, 

164. Takes active measures for the 

Gefence of the western borders, 170 

Her schemes of reforin, 178, Bee Cas- 

file. Her presence of mind and sup- 

ion of the tumalts at Segovia, 183. 





























preesi 
Her wait to Seville, 187. Her exeeu- 
tion of justice, 188, 191. Endeavours 


to reconcile the families of Gunnar 
and Ponce de Leon, Her prog 
ress through Andalusia, in 1476, 190 
Her conduct in the case of Alvaro 
‘Yafier de Lugo, 191 ; of Frederic Hen 





Makes her court a nursery of 
Virtue and generous ambition, 227 





Siate of the Jews at her accession, 2 
Influenced by the bigotry of the age 
anecdote, 246. Character of her con 
fessor, Torquemads, 247. Solicits 
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yapal bull for the introduction of the 
Unquisition into Castle, 243 ; resortn to 
milder measures, 219. Enforces the 
Papal bull, 250, Her vigorous meas- 











urea in regard to the sieges of Alha- 
mas, 336, 330. Remcval of, to Logro- 
iio, 34." Her eare of troops, 291. Her 


perseverance, 392. Her policy towards 
the nobles, 393. Her courtesy to the 
Engliah lord Seales, Visite the 
‘ump, 400. Her royal costune, 401. 
Enforees the laws, 11. 3. Chastives 
certain ecclesination, 4. Vinitn the 
camp before Malaga, 23. Establishes 
hher residence at Jnen, 50, Her en- 
‘couragement of her troops before Ba- 
aa, 56, Her reception of the einbasey 
from the sultan of Egypt, 59. Her 
‘communication with the army inter- 
rupted, G3, Energy and patriotic wac- 
rifices of, 64. Visits the ouinp. 66. Her 
Popularity and influence, 75. De- 
pores the judges of chancery, 44. Ani- 
‘mates the troops before Granada, 88. 
Surveys the city of Granada, 89. In 
danger, froin the conflagration of the 
Christian camp, 90. Her favorable 
disporition towards Columbus, 127. 
Acknowledgments due to, for aiding 
Columbus, 133. Finally consents to 
the proscription of the Jews, 130. Her 
mistaken piety, 153. Alarmed at the 
tiewapt rade on Ferdinand’ life, 157, 
Her early education, 195. Her cullee- 
tion of books, 187, 188, note. Her 20- 
lieitude for the instruction of her chil- 
Gren, 138; of her son, Prinee John, 
189; of the nobles, 191. Dissatisfied 
with the proceedings respecting the 
succession of fetalesto the crown, 362. 
Her affliction at the oes of her daugh: 
ter, 34, Mendon’s executor, 372. Xi- 
menea her confesscr, 34, Her at- 
tempts to reform the religious estab- 
lishments, 383. Offern the see of 
Toledo to Ximenes, 356. Yowulted by 
the general of the Franciscans, 393. 
Consens. to the reform by Ximene 

305, Her confidence in Columbus 
462, 468, Sends back Indian slave: 
471. Bends out the comm.seioner, 
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Bobsdill, 471, Declores the Indians 
free, 478, 497; her zeal for their com 
version, 46, Sanctions negro slavery, 
496. Her benevolent purposes in re- 
gerd to the Indiana defeated, 497 
‘Takes no part in the Italian wars, 11, 
50. Her ill-health, 50, 92, 96, 99. Her 
prediction respecting Charles V., G1. 
to Joanna, M. Her distress, 

nd fortivade, 96, 99, 
170, Her exertions fr opposing the 
French invasion, 100. Decline of her 
health, 189, 173, 180. Retaina ber on 
cergics, 172, Alarm of the natim, 174. 
Particulers of her testament, 174. Set- 
es the succession, 175. Ferdinand 
named regent by her, 176. Her codicil 














Her zeal for the convenion of 
the Indimns, 179. Her signature to the 


codicil, 180. Her resignation and 
death, 131, 104, note. Her remaing 
transported to Granada, 182; laid in 
the Alhumbra, 183. ‘The pemon of, 
184. Her manners, 184. Her mig: 
nanimity, 186. Her piety, 187, Her 
bigouy, 128, 22. Her strength of 
principle, 191. Her practical sense, 
192. Urwearied activity of, 198. Her 
ge, 195. Her sensibility to her 
family and friends, 197. Compared 
with Blimbeth of England, 10. Uni- 
versal homage to ber visturs, 24 Ef 
fect of ber death on Colambus, 236. 
Her treatment of the ehureh, 435. He 
care of the morals of the clergy, 437. 
Inabella, danghler of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, messures for her union with the 
dauphin of France, 1. 121; with Al- 
‘onao, son of the prince of Portugal, 
172. Accompanies her mother to the 
camp, 401. Affianced to Alonso, heir 
of the Portuguese monarchy, 11.79.44 
Escorted to Portugal, 80. Her attach 
ment to her husband's memory, 46 
347, note. Her union with Emenue 
of Portugal, 246, 355. Her prematere 
denth, 36%. 
Inbelle of Aragon, illustrious and on 
fortunate, mr. 43, nou, 
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Vatian mititary taeties. 11 978. 
Italy, the school of politics at the close 
of the fifteenth century, 1. 259. Her | 
most powerful states, 250. Character | 
of the politics of, 263. 
prosperity, 204. Intrigues of Storza 
in, 264, “Alarmed at the invasion of 
Cuarles VII, 272. Military tactics 
in, 273. Effects of the news of the 
league of Venice on, 291. Influence 
of the war there, on Spain, 239. Lo 

















partition of Naples, 20. Wars there, be- 
tween the French and Spaniards, 37, 
Favors the Spaniards, 38. Chivalrous 
character of the war there, 45. Melan- 
holy condition of, 108, Views of the 
states of, 112. Anxious expeotation 
of, during the battle of the Gariglia- 
no, 127. Invaded by Louis XID, 333. 
‘Abandoned by the French, 344. 





1. 


Jealousy, the cause of the revolution in 
Granada, 1. 48. 

Jens, retrospective view of, in Sprin, 1 
25. Condition of, under the Arabs, 
236; under the Castilians, 238. Per- 
mecation of, 299, 240, 51. Legie- 
lative ensctmenta reapecting, 241. 
Their state at the accession of Is- 
abella, 242, Charges brought againat 
them, 243. Proofs admitted against, 
D1. “Excitement against them, 1. 
136. Clergy foment the excitement, 
136, Various offences urged against, 
137. Torquemads’e violent conduct 
respecting, 137. Iubella's feelings 
towards them, 139. Edict ior their 
expulsion, 139, 190; ita severe opera 
tion, 140. Their constancy, 142. Their 
departare, 143, Treatment of them 
im Portugal, 144. ‘Their sufferings in 
‘Africa, 144; in Maly, 145. Eminent 
‘and earned men among the exiled, 
147, note, Whole namiber of exiled, 
148, Disastrous results of their expul- 
tion, 149. Botives of the edict, 150. 
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INDEX. 


Contemporary jadgments on them ela 
where, ltl. Banished from Portogal 
366, "Prohibited from going 10 the 
New World, 483. 


Ite internal | Jon, her marriage with John of Aragon 


1. 31. Her deportment towards Carlos 
32, BR In besieged at Estella, 33 
Gives birth to Ferdinand the Catholic, 
33. Forbidden to enter Barcelona, 41 
‘Seeks refuge in Gerona. 48. Besiegee 
Rosas, and joins Prince Ferdinand, be- 
fore Gerona,5G. Her death, 57. 

Joanna, » Portuguese princese, sister of 
Alfonse ried to Henry 1V., of 
Caatile, 1.67. Her gayety ; the conse- 
quent suspicions, 67,139, note. ‘The 
mother of Joanna, commonly called 
Beltraneja, 75. To te divorced, 94. 
Her death; remarke on ber characier 
140, mote. 

Joanna Beliraneja, deoghter of Joanna, 
wife of Henry 1Y., of Castile, 1.75. 
Supported by a fraction of the royal 
party, 98, Affianced to the duke of 
Guienne, 115. Guienne dies, and other 
negotiations take place, 125. Foun- 
dation of the popular belief of her ille- 
gitimacy, 139, note, Her pretensions 
to the crown, considered, 140. Porti- 
sana of, 145. Supported by Alfonsa 
of Portugal, 14 
to her marrying The 
taken by her, 172, 17% Her proposed 
marriage with Francis Phebus, 3 
Further remarks respecting her, 
M4, Her death, 345, neve. The re- 
port respecting Ferdinand’s proposed 
union with, 11, 215, note. 

Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and lea. 
bella, and mother of Charles V., 1.354. 
Proposition for the marringe of, with 
Francis Phebus, 
Her virth, 11. 343. 
the family of Austria, 940, 352 Her 
embarkation, 350. Her arrival in 
Flanders, 352, Her nuptials celebrated 
with uncommon poup, 362, Charlee 
V., son of, 11.61, Her despondency 
92. Birth of her second eon, 93, Im 
sane, 94,170. Visited by Isabelle, 94 
Her mad conduct, 171. Her nessa 
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ety, 818 Favors the government by 
her futher, 212. Rigorously confined, 
IY Her condition at the death of 
her husband, 2, Her conduct in 
regard to ler husband's remains, 2s. 
Chaayes her uinisters, 270. Her in- 
terriew with Ferdinand, 293° Her 
death, 254 See Philip, aud Philip 
end Joanna. 

Tobn IL, of Castile, accestion of, 4. 
His kingdoin goverbed by favorites, 
5. His partially to Alvaro de Lun 
5, 7. Huw oppreasion of the cor 
mont, 8 His encourageawnt of lit- 
erature, 13. His marriage with the 
princess Iuabella, 24. His death, 28, 

Jolin IL, of Aragon, governs Aragon 
during the absence of Alfonso V.. 1. 
‘W0. ‘Title of his son Carlos to Navarre, 
‘SR His uarriage with Joan Henri 
quer, 31; her deportment towards 
Carlos, 32, Defeats Carlos, 33. Suc- 
eceds ts the crown of Aragon, 37. 
His hypoeritical reconciliation with 
Carla, 375 his perfidious 
and iuprisonment of him, 
escape from the fury of the Catalans, 
40. Releases bis son Carlow from 
prison, 41. His treaty with Louis 
XL, of France, 60. Allegiance to, 
renounced by the Catalans, SI. Hie 

jstresses, embar- 
rassments, and calamities, 65. Death 
of the wife of, 87. Improvement in 
hia affairs, 68. Restoration of his 
eyesight, 58. Besieges and subdues 

Barcelona, GO, Hie embarrammenta at 

Ferdinand’s entrance iato 





























op of Toledo, 117. 
‘Takes part with Roussillon and Cer- 
dagne against Louis XI, 120. Throws 









himself into Perpignan, 121 His ani- 
mating conduct, 12% Relieved by 
Ferdinand, 122 Louis detaine bis 
‘ambassadors, 120. His interview with 





Ferdinand, subsequently to the battle 
of Toro, 17), note. His death and 
charneter, 175, Hia zeal against here- 
ties, 24. 








John, duke of Calabria and Lorraine, in- 
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trusted with the government of Cata 
lonia, 1. 54, Abandons the siege ot 
Gerona, 56. Iie popularity, and suo 
cess, 56, His death, 6: 
John, Prince, son of Alfonso of Portugal 
147, Marches to the aid of his 
ther, at Zamnora, Takes part 
in te battle of Toro, 160, 161, Crowne 
the crown to hie 
Proposition fur the wuion 
of Alfonvo, won of, with Isabella of 
ile, 172. Discoveries in the reign 
112. Columbus applies to, 11Y, 
His conduct towards the exiled Jews, 
144. His reception of Columbus, on 
hia return from his first voyage, 161, 
nwt, 175, Endeavours w check the 
career of Spanish discovery, 175. 
Sends an ambassador t Ferdinand 
and Isabell, 176. Hit wary diplo- 
macy in regard to their embassy to 
him, 176, Advised of Columbus's 
having sailed on his second voyage, 
179, “His disguat, 180. Adjustment 
of the misunderstanding, by the treaty 
of Tordesillas, 181. Dies, and the 
crown devolves on Emanuel, 346. 
John, won of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Proposition for the union of, with 
Catharine of Navarre, 1. 354. Meas: 
tures for the recognition of, m. 45. 
Honor of knighthood conferred on,82. 
































attainments, 1. Prince 
of the Asturias, 343, mate. Union of, 
with Margaret, 248, 353, 
‘illness, 356, “Hie death, 357. 
‘amiable character, 358. 

John of Navarre. See silbret. 
Joshua, hie miracle of the sun standing. 
atill, suid to be repeated at Oran, 11 

307, nota. 

Jadges, abridgrent of the cominission of 
the, 1. 194, note. 

Jagtar, Fray Gaspard, inquisitor over 
the diocese of Saragosss, 

Julius IL, bie bull of July Sth, 1608, rx, 
492 His election as pope, m1. 11, 
Furnishes Ximenea with Greek mana- 
scripts, 322 Ratifies the treaty of 
Cambray, 330, His opposition the 
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French, 35. Grants Ferdinand the 
investiture of Naples, and other favors, 
330, Becomes a party in the Holy 
League, 597, His ball, excommuni- 
eating the sovereigns of Navarre, 360. 
Jurisprudence, reform of the. 1. I! 
‘Biudy of, in Spain, 25, See Laws. 
Tustice, adwinisteation of, in Castile, +. 
131, 178, Ie, 14, 200. King and 
(queen preside in courts of, 116, Meas- 

















Marineo cited respecting, 111. 438. 





Sortice of Aragon, his court, 1. Inxxvi. 
‘Causes referred tw, xciv. Institution of 
the office of, ev. Important functions 
of, cv. Exemples of independent con- 
duct of, evi. Hin great consideration, 
enix, 





R. 


King of Aragon,extent of his authority, 
Ixxxv. 
King of Castile, his power and the peo 
ple’s compared, 1. Ivii. 
Knighthood, favored by the law of Cas 


4. Iv, 
hte, civilities between the Moorish 


and Christian, 1. 293. See Chivalry. 
Koran, the, exacts miliary service of all 




















persons, 1. 271, note 
L. 

Ladies, literary, in Spain, ir. 196. 

Laino, surprised by Gonsalvo, 





Lance, complement of a, 1.51, nate, 

Laniaron, captured, 1. 428, 

Laws, codification of the, 1. 196 Com 
pilation of, 11. 447. Character of the, 
453. 

Labrija, Antonio de, notices of, and of 
bis writings, 1. 410, note, 1. 199. Em 
ployed in the com 
plutensian Polyglot, 11, 323, note, 











Leon, Ponce de, discovers Florida, 111 
472. 

Leon, Rodrigo Ponce de, facts respect- 
ing, 1. 113,320, His opposition to the 
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duke of Medina Sidonia, 
Made marquis of Cadiz, 321 
pedition against A: 3 
indomitable spirit there 
uexion with the expedition to the Aa- 
arquia, 26, 30, 343, His escape, 
360, Rewarded, 24. Pescney Fer 
dinand, u. 19.” Danger of, before 
Malaga, 24 ‘Takes possession of the 
citadel, 3. Drawn into an ambnseade 
near Baza, 47. Clears the gardens of 
their timber, 57. Death and heroic 
character of, 100. Hin descendants 
and titles, 108, note. 

353, 11. 217, 

Libraries, remarks on, before the intry- 
duction of printing, u. 127, note 

License for private voytges to the New 
World, u. 423. 

Literature, early state of, in Casi 
12, Its encourngement 
IL, 12, 21; Marquis of 
Marquis of Santillana, 16; John de 
Mena, 18; minor luminories. 205 ¢ 
































y and historical composition at 
this period, 22. Encouragement of, 
by Albakem 11, 24. State of, among 


the Spanish Arabs, 2095 eireumstane 
ces favorable to it, 300, Paliny state 
of, during the reign of the sovereigns 





mt. 481, note, Further observations 
reapecting it, 494, nele, See Castilian 
literature. 





Llorente, his computctions respecting 
the vietims of the Inquisition, 1.205, 
Notice of hia History of the Inqui 
tion, 208, note 
ing the Inquisition, taken from, 11 
492, note, 

Loja, Ferdinand’s unsuccessful attempt 
on, 1. 340, Ali Atar, the defender of 
974, Lord Scales distinguishes him- 
self at, 397 

Lombardy, conquered by the French, 
b 

Longfellow, Henry W., his version of 

Copian, 234, mote. 

Longueville, strengthens by Palice, ane 
pursues the duke of Alva, +11, 366 

Lorraine, duke of. Ser Jaa. 

Louis XI.,of France, ‘9 treaty with 








Computations nepeet. 











INDEX. 


John II of Aragon, 1, 50. His inter 
view wih Henry 1V.,.of Camile, on 
the banks of the Bidsssos, 73; the 
consequences, 74. His proposition re- 
apecting the union of his brother and 
Joanna, 114, Roussillon and Cerdagne 
revolt from, 120. Treaty of, with the 
hing of Aragon, 123, Detains am- 
bassudors of John I1., 129. The firs, 
monarch to extend an tnereat wo Bur 
ropean politios, 291. Hia standing in 
regard to Navarre, 353, 364. Suc- 
cveded by Charles VIIL, 11. 268. 

ais KUL, his designs on Italy, 
His negotiations with various Ev- 
ropean powers, 5. Openly menaces 
Naples, 9, 19. “His rupture with Fer- 
dinand, 34. Crosses the Alpe, 40. 

















of the archdake, 87. His indignation, 
and measures for invading Spain, 97, 
His greet preparations against Italy, 


114. Mis chagrin after the reat of 
Gariglinao, 149. His treutment of the 
garrison of Gaeta, 150. His appre- 
hensions for the fate of his possessions 
in the north of Italy, 155. His treaty 
with Ferdinand, 153. Caures of his 
filure in Italy, 159. Memoirs of the 
period of, 188, note. His policy re- 
specting the misunderstanding be- 
tween Ferdinand and Philip, 216. Hin 
brilliant interview with Ferdinand at 
Savona, 272. Hix compliments to 
Gontalvo, 21. His projects against 
Venice, 330. His partition of the can- | 
Enental ions of Venice with 
Maximilian, 330. Crosses the Alps 
and invades Italy, 333. His aggree 
‘snnson the church, 335. His treaty 
with Navarre, 251. His truce with 
Ferdinand, 357. 

Guteena, battle of, 1. 376. 

Jaucero, an inguisitor, 1, 249, note. 

‘ugo, Alvarez Yaiiez de, justice exeeu- 
ted on, 1. 191. Leabella. refuses to par 
don i, I 

Gana, Alvaro de, rise and cheracter of, 
1.5. A favorite of Jobn IL, of Cas 
tule 6, 7. Viewed with jealousy by 
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the nobles, 7. His influence in the op- 
pression of the commons, 8. His de- 
cline 23. The * Chronicle "of, 23, noe, 
His influence in relation to the mar 
riage of John If, and its consequen- 
con, 21. His fall, 2. His death, 25. 
Lamented by John, 27. 

Lyons, the treaty of, 11. 68; rejected by 
Ferdinand, 88. Treaty of, in 1604 
197. 

Lyric poetry, low state of, in Castile, 11 





Machiavelli, Florentine minister at the 
papal court, 11. 128, 
hecamen the seat of govern. 





environs of, 461, note. 

Magnet, disoovery of the polarity of the 
ILL, 112, mote, 

Mahometanian, remarks on, 1.270. 





fore, 19. Inverted by sea and land 
90; the brilliant spectacle of, 21. Sam- 
moned to surrender, 24. Distreseca 
in, 28, 32, General sally from, 30. 


Outworks carried, 92. Proposals for 
surrendering, 33. Surrenders, 35. 
Taken possession of, 35, 37. Purif 
cation of, 36. Release of Christian 
captives at, 37. Lament of the inhab- 
itants of, 33; sentence passed on them 
40, Wary device of Ferdinand re- 
speoting the plate found there, 40 
Cruel pouicy of the victors, 41, Meas 
ures for repeopling, 43. 
Manrique, Jorge, his “ Coplas,” 11. 230 
‘Translated by Longfellow, 231, note 
‘Manton, marquis of, appointed comman- 
der of the French army, 111. 119. His 
attack on Rocea Secea, 122. Builda 
1 bridge across the Gatigliano, and 
pastes over, 124. Resumes his quar- 
fore, 197. 6 
der, 132; their is 
His resignation, 133. Succeeded by 
Saluazo 133, 














Manvel, Juin, ambassador at the court 
of Blaximilian, 11. 209. His charac- 
ter, 310. His uscendency over Philip, 
‘SU, Estates and honors lavished on, 
248. Hie ight to the oourt of Maxi- 
unlian, 27. 












Manufactures in Spain, 1. 281. Laws 
respecting, 11. 457," Extent of the 
finer, 59. 


Manuscipts, Greek, furnished to Xime- 
rea by the pope, 1 392. Their value, 
and destruction, 325. 

Marchera. Bee Parez. 

Margaret, daughter of Maximilian, her 

1 with Prince John, 1. 948, 352, 
353. Incidents in Se oarly life of, 352. 
Her voyage to Span, and reception 
there, 353. 

Maria, daughter of Ferdinand and lea 
bella, ier birth, 1 343, note, 

Marina, notice of his works .Lrrix , nate. 

Marineo, Lucio, an eminent scholar in 
‘Spain, 1.193. Notice of his writings, 
194. Cited respecting the adiinistra- 
ton of justice, 1. 438, 

Martel, Jerome,’ public hisorlographer, 

















Martyr, Peter, d'Anghiers, notice of him, 
‘and his works, 1.74, note, 607, mie. 
His allusious to Columbve, 132, 166. 
Invited vo the court w open a school 
for the young nobility, 11. Hie la- 
‘bore, 113. Cited respecting Teabella's 
sickness and death, 111. 172, 173, 182. 

Mastorchipe, grandjenncxod to the crown, 
2, 216,213. 

Maximilan, bie embasey to Ferdinand 
‘end Imbella, 11, 48, Negotiations of 
‘the Spanish const with, in. 3. His 
trace with the king of Naples, 9. 
Partial to Spain, 114. Tampere with 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, 212. Shares the 
possession of Venice with Louis XII., 
30. 

Mazarquivir, captured, 1. 209. Xime- 
nee's expedition arrives at, 301, 

Mohlin, treaty of, 11. 358, note. 

Medina, commercial importance of, 11. 
482, 


Mena, John de, a distinguished poet in 
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the reign of Joba I.,1.18. His m 
Huesce on Castilian poetry, 19. 
adn: Feces hi rlevees devas 





Mendes, Diego Harado de, fate 
speciing, 





strance to the king and queen respeet- 
ing the hermanded, 05. His magni 
jcemt tmin, 400, His bravery, 400. 
Opposed to Ximenes, a1. 411. 

Mendoza, Diego de, bis rout of the 
French rearguard, near Barleta, 11.53. 

Mendoxs, ligo Loper de, marquis of 
Baniillana, an illuswious wit of the 
reign of Jobu Il., 1 16, Hie death, 
18. 

Mendoza Wigo Lopex de, See Tendilte. 

Mendoza, Pedro Gonsules de, archbishop 
of Sevilie and cardinal of Spain, fi- 
vora Isabella, 1. 12f. His bravery at 
the battle of Toro, 162. Accompaniea 
Isabella, to suppress the tomults at 
Segovia, 164. Previila on Ferdinand 
‘and Isabella to open negotiations with 
the court of Rome, 222, Favors the 
Jews, 249. The successor of Carillo 
archbishop of Toledo, 357. Sent for- 
ward to take possession of the Alham- 
bra, at the capitulation of Grenada, 
1, 96, 97. Favors the project of Co- 
lumbus, 122 His death, 368, Hin 
early life, 369. His character, 370 
His ameurs, 370, ‘The queen his ex- 
coutor, 372. Names Ximencs as his 
successor, 373. 

Mendoza, Salazar de, justifies Ferdi- 

eatment of Navarre, 11. 360, 














note, 
Merlo, Diego de, his expedition against 
Alhama, 1. 319, 322. 


Metals, erroneous polity in regard to, 1 
225, In the West Indies, 11.499 11. 
477. 

Miguel, son of Emanuel of Portugal 
and Isabella, hie birth, 1. 364, His 
recognition as heir to the throne, 365 
His death, 366. 

Milan, conquered by te French, it. & 
112, 


INDEX. 


Military Orders of Castile, 1. 909. Or. 
der of St. Jage, oF St. James, of Com 
postella, 20, of Calatrava, 212, 215; 
of Alcantara, £13, 215. ‘Their refor. 
mation, 217. 

Military service, exacted by the Koran, 
871, Remarks on, 111. 160. Gon. 
mlrow reforin of the, 161. 

Military tactice in Italy, an. 278. 

Militia, discipline of the, 1. 995. Organi- 
mauon of, it 340. 

Mineral wealth of Spain, 1. 981. 

Ministers, resident, first maintained 








foreign courts by Ferdinand the Cath. 
lic, 1. 352. 
Minturn, the ascient city of, 111. 123, 





Moclin, meeting of 
bella in Ue carp before, 1. 401. 
‘Modern Inquisition, turned against the 
Jews, 1. 244. Authorized in Castile, 
2d, Put inte operation at Seville, 
50. Its sanguinary churacter, 252 
Its final organization, 955. Forma of 
trial by the, 255; tortere, 257. Ite 
injustice, 209. The aucos da fe, 260. 
Convictions urder Torqucmada, 264. 
Farticulara reajecting its introduction 
remenateance of 
conspiracy, 8; assasai- 
95 cruel pero: 


Extablinhed throughout 














1, 


tions, 
Ferdinand’s doninions, 11, Remarks 
0 its establishment in Spain, 111. 190, 


491, Subsequent troubles from the, 
0, Ferdinard’s conduct in regard 
to the, in Aragon, 39%, note, fects 
ofthe, 492. Number of victims of the, 
492, note, See Ancient Inquisition. 

Mola di Gaeta, ation at the bridge of, 
mi. 142, 

Moldenhaver. professor, his visit to Al- 
cali, reupecting the manuscripts uscd 

in the Camplatensian Polyglot, 11. 
rs, note. 












corrupt stete, 1, 282 
Attoinpts 1 refieun in, 383, 392. 
Vos Uke vo 
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Monastic orders, Ximenes attempts to 
reform the, 1.302 Great exciiement 
among them, 392. 

Montalvo, Alfonso Diaz de, his work, 
entitled “ Ordenangas Reales,” 1. 198. 
Author of other works, 11. 450, mote. 

Montilla, demolition of the castle of, 12. 
289, 

Montpensier, duke of, left aa viceroy of 
Charlee X11. at Naples, ut. 299; hia 
disasters there, 312. ' Besieged at 
Atells, 317. His capitulation, 993 

death, 325, 

Moorish minatrelay, 11. 218, [tr date, 
221, Ite high repate, 22, 

‘Moors, religious Wleraion of the, t 

Their refinements and atta 

ments, 2li, Crumde against, under 

Henry IV., of Castile, 65. Papal in 

dulgences for the prosecution of the 

war against them, 69. Their depor 
ment toward the Jews, 236. Their 
conquest of Spain, 272. | Their policy 
towards the conquered, 273. Their 
intermarriages, 271. Checked by the 
defect at Toure, 275. ‘Their farms of 
government, £75. Character and edu- 
cation of their sovereigns, 276. Their 
military establishmen.,277._ Sumptn- 
ous public works of the, 977, Has 
bandry and manufioturce among them, 

281 ‘Their high civilization and pros. 

pernty, 233. ‘Their Inerawure under 

Alhakein I, 284. Invellectual devel- 

opement among them, 285. Contrace 

tion of their domirion, 237. Recipro« 
cal civilities between them and the 

Spaniards, 213. Their gallantry, 24 

Their ballade or romances, 24, 306, 

Their chivalrous character, 205. Their 

successful resistance in Granada, 297. 

Literature of the, 209. Their histori 

cal merits, 304. ‘Their usefal disoow- 

ries, 305.” Impulse given by them to 

Europe, 206. Their elegant literature, 

306, Poetical character of the, 308. 

Their influence on Castilian litera 

ture, 310, Circumstances prejudiaial 

to thoir literary reputation, 311. Sur- 
prise Zaha.a, 317. ‘Their reception 
of the Spanish at Albama, 34. Be- 
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siege Albams, 30, 396. Withdraw, 
‘S04, 337, Skirmish with the Span- 
ineda before Loja, 342. Internal dis- 
sensions among the, in Granada, 549. 
‘Their opposition to the Christians in 
the expedition to the Axarqaia, 61 
‘Their losses at the battle of Lucena, 
378. Btrength of their fortresses, 384, 
‘38. Their modea of defence, 388. 
‘Terme to the bed, 389. Policy 
an fonantlng the fotions emong them, 
405, Success and advancement of 
the Christians against, 408. ‘Their 
civil feuds at the siege of Malaga, 11. 
%. General sally of the, 30. Ter- 
mination of their empire in the Pen- 
insult, 102. Their desuny, 105. ‘Tal 
vera’s mild policy for the conversion 
of, 406. Books of the, burt, 413. 
‘Revo in the Albaycin, 416, Con- 
version of, at Granada, 499. Called 
Morisooes, 422. Rising of the, in the 
Alpuzarnas, 426. Their punishment, 
429, Messures for introducing Chris 
tanity among then, 490, 453. Trane 
ported to the Darbery const, 442 
Edict aguinst those in Castile, 448. 
Termination of their history, during 
the reign of Ferdinand and ‘Isabella, 
455, Prohibited from going to the 
‘New World, 489. Expedition against, 
in Africa, under Kimenes, m1. 209. 
‘Their lows at Oran, 306. Bee Granada. 
Moral energy, remarks on, 11. 401. 
Moratin, his“ Origenes det Teatro Es- 
paiiol,” 11, 249, note, His dramatic 
fama, 111. 249, nate. 
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of Ferdinand at, 262 Dissatisfaction 
there, 206. Ferdimnd’s acts there, 
275. ‘Gonsalvo leaves, 278. The pope 
grants the investiture of, to Ferdinand, 
330. Government of, 468. Regard 
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FULL, and Garigliane. 

Navagiero, Andret, his account of the 
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in the war of Granda, 488, Notice 
of him and hie works, 489, note. 
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dinand’s distrust of, 48. Negotatiom 
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350, 362. Emburraming situation of 
the princes of, 351. Allied to France, 
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Naples, 84. Jui Ivo, 120, 
Commander of the expedition against 
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His opposition to Ximenes, 308. His 
African conquests, 312, His fate, 314, 
note, His conduct at the battle of 
Ravenna, 339. 
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jog, u. 110. 

Nogroes, slavery of the, sanctioned, 11. 
496, See Indians. 
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409, 
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for reducing, 199. Policy of the sove- 
reigns towards the, 05. ‘Magnificence 
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with the queen's settlement of the re- 
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Omeyades, dynasty of the, 1. 275, 276 
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236, 202, 300. 

Oran, description of, 11.209, Warlike 
preparations against, 300. Baitle be- 
forr, 304. The city of, stormed, 206 
Entered by the army, 306, Moorish 
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ef representation, 1. 10, 

Palencia, Alonso de, notice of, 1. 136. 
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44." His brave defence of Ruro, 56. 
Made prisoner, 57. Treatment of, 58. 
Commands the French retreat from 
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356, 
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ception of Columbus ai, on his return 
from his first royage, 102. 

Pampelona, the duke of Alva retreats 10, 
mi. 366. Besieged, 356. 

Papal indulgences, See Indulgences. 

Patedes, Diego de, heroism of, 111. 135, 

Pearl fisheries, returos from the, 111.469, 
470, note. 

Pedro, constable of Portugal, crown of 
Catalonia offered to, 1.52. His death, 
63, 

Petia de los Enamorados, origin of its 
name, 1. 47, 

Peret, Fray Juan de Marchens, 
‘of the convent of La Rabida, his inter- 
est and exertions in behalf of Colam- 
bus, 1. 120, 124. 

Perpignan, gallant defence of, 1. 122. 
Biege and reduction of, by the French, 
133. 

Pewaro, a Venetian admiral, storms St. 
George, m1. 17. 
Peschiera, Louis XI 
nor of, and hia ron, 
Poter IV., prepares laws for the disei- 
pline of the navy,1. Ixxxir. Defeats 
the army of the Union, at Epil, xcii. 

Bie magnanimous policy, xciv 

Philip, arcbduke, son of Maximilian, 
union of, with Joanna, 1. 348, 352. 
His claims. to the crown of Castile, 
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to Spain wish Joanna, 62. Reception 
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tes, 64. His discontent, 65, Leaves 
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XIL demands un explanation of him 
87. Hia woatment of Joanna, 171 
246. His pretensions to supremacy in 
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nobles, 221 Martyr's account of his 
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His intervews with Ferdinand, 227 
232, His arbitrary government, 247 
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wi. 487, ois. 

Philip and Jeanna, tne accession of, 
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England, 21, Arrive at Corute, 222 
Bovereignty of Castile surrendered to, 
230. Proceed to Valladolid, 46. Style 
of living atthe court of, 248. 

Phabus, Frascis, the crown of Navarre 
devolves ot, 363. Proposition for the 
union of, vith Joanna, the daughter 
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sudden death, 354, 11, 947. 

Finciano, See Nuftez. 

Pisa, France and Spain withdraw their 
protection from, 111. 332. 

Pius IIL, eleeted pope, 
death, 118. 

Plague, its ravages in Castile, 
Seville, 253. 
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S07, m1. 216. Subsequent Caatil 
216. Developement of the Castilian, 
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494, note. 
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359. Philip II's claim to the crown 
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tine enterprise, 175. 
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quency of,in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Lsabelle, 441, note. Collected und 
published, 443, 

Prese, censorship of the, established, 11. 
0, 

Priego. See Cordova, Petro de. 

Printing, introduction of, into Spain, 11. 
2. ‘The queen encourages st, 26, 
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presoes for, 11. 453 

Provencal literature, revives in Aragon, 
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ing the existence of land in the west, 
m7. 

Palger, Fernando del, hi 
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operation and effects, 393. 
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1, 60. Revolt there, 120. Second 
French invnsion of, 130. Sige and 
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the French, 
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Sidonia, Medina, the duke of, head of 
the Guzmins, 1. 119. A supporter of 
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bama, 33:; to Malaga, 11.29. Death 
of, 107, nate. Application made to, by 
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Sierra Vermeja, revolt of the, 1. 431. 
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bella's proceedings in regard to, 470, 
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colonies, 475. 
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yard, 111, 47. 
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Bouth Sen, effect of its discovery on 
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Southey, Robert, his History of the Span- 
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iouw states of, xxix. Number of states 
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invasion on, xxiv; of the ecclesias- 
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the Arubs in, 1. 270. Conquest of, 
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expedition of Charles VII1. into Italy 
272 Peace off with France, 335 
Influence of the ‘Italian ware on, 339 
Moral consequences of her discovo. 
ries in the west, 503. Her geograph 
ical extent, 505. Neutrality of, secut- 
‘ed in relation to France and Italy, at 
5. Alarmed by the French conquesta 
in Tuly, 6, Rupture of, with France 
24. Invasion of, by Louie XIL., 97 
Effects of the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella on, 42. Poliey of the crown 
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he robles ia, 431. Treatment of the 
church in, 435. Morale there, 437. 
State of the commons in, 437, Royal 
ordinances for, 441. Advancement of 
preregative in, 445, Legal compile 
tions there, 447. Organization of 
councils in, 450. Legal profession in, 
advanced, 452. Character of the laws 
during the reign of Ferdinand and [s- 
abells, 453. Erroneous principles of 
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from, 458. Manufactures, 45. Ag 
ricullare, 460. Esonemicsl policy in 
463. Internal improvements in, 405, 
Increase of the empire of, 406, tte 
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adventure in, 471. Progeess of die 
covery, 472. Effet produced there, 
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mada, 404 Remarks respecting, 405, 
406." His mild policy, 406; the cier- 
7 dissatisfied with it, 408. Apnensre 
the insurgents of the Albeyen, 418. 
Commends Ximenes, 424. The queen's 
correspondence with, int, 189, note, A 
victim of the Inquisition, 249, note. 

invested by Gonsalvo de Cor. 

Surrenders, 20, 

‘Tendilla, Inigo Lopez. de Mendoza, count 
of, remarks reepreting, tt. 404. His 
conduct at the Albaycin, 418, His 
income, 1. 444, note, 

Thiene, hia Leit-nesulla Storia det Mali 
Venerei,” 11. 502, note. 

‘Ticknor, George, his essay on the exrly 
progres of the dramatic and the his- 
frionic art in Spain, 1, 249, nove. 

‘Time, economy of, by Ximenca, an. 424. 

Toledo, account of the environs of, 1. 
4G1, note. 

‘Toledo, wealth and grandeur of the srch- 
bishop of, 1. Ixix, 111. 4H.nete. See 
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‘Toledo, Garcia de, commander ot the 
‘expedition against Gelves, loses hs ie, 
am. 313, note. 
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Tordesillas, treaty of m. 181. 

Tory, battle of, 1. 10. Ms 
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Toro, Leyes de, nt. 448. 
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of Tnabella, facts respecting, 1. 247. 
Inquisitor.general of Castile and Arar 
(gon, 255, Convictions nner, 4. Hin 
last days and death, 207. His fanati- 
cism, 208. His violent conduct at a 
Jewish negotiation with Ferdimind and 
Inabella, 11. 137, Ferbids the Jews 
receiving 

‘Torture, by the Inquisition, 1. 257. 

‘Tournament, near Trani, 11.46. 
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the, 1. 192, 
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them, 18 ‘Their defence of St. 
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236, note. 

Valencia, oonquered by Aragon, 
Ixxziil. Loans by the city off 11. 65. 
Printing proes at, in 1474, 207. 

‘Vega, Garilusso de Ia, rescues Pe 
tnand, 1.15. Notice of, 18, note. Mi 
ister ‘of Ferdinanc, 242. Aide Gon- 
salvo at the storming of Oxia, 332 
His boldness towarde the pope, 11.7 
Ferdinand’s deporimeat towards him, 
223, 273, 

Vega, Lorento Suares de la, his negotia- 
tiona at Venice, ui. 8 His ability, 
112, note, 

Velasco, Bernardino de, grand constable, 
111.290, Proposed union of, with El- 
ira, 22, Facte redpecting, 202, note, 
His income, 434, note. 

Volea Malaga, position of, m. 12 Iu 
surrender, 15. 

Velilla, prophetic tintinnabulatioas of the 
‘mirsoulous bell of, 

Venereal disease, origin of the, 11, 601. 

Venice, the celebrated league of, 11.290. 
‘Aide France against Milan, m. 5. 
Ferdinand’s negotiations with, 8. Her 
distrust of France, 112. Projects 
agiiust, 330. Partition of, by the 
treaty of Cambray, 330. Power of, 
broken by the battle of Agnadel, 333. 
Continental provincesof, released from 
their allegiance, 344. Becomes. party 
in the Holy League, 357. Disgusted, 
B44. Her definitive treaty with France, 
for their mutual defence, 344. Laid 
‘waste by Cardona, 345, Daru's History 
of, 346, nace. 

Vergara, Juan de, employed in the com- 

lation of the Complutensian Poly- 

1, 383, mote. Hin epitaph on 























Vespucci, Amerigo, 11, 482, note. Gives 
‘the name to the western continent, 111. 
an. 

Viane, peinas of So Carlae 

Vicenza, crveltion at the capture of, 11. 
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lafrate, destroyed by Ximenes, sm 


vi 





marquis of, bis literary 





acter and influence of, 1.70. Dir 
griced, 74, His league with the arch- 
bishop of Toledo against the crown, 
75, Assists in deposing Henry 1V., 
78. His intrigues to prevent a recon 
tiliation of parties, 80. Supporta Jo- 
anna Beltraneja, 96, 165. Threatens 
Inabella with imprisonment, 100. His 
endeavours to prevent the union of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 104. Appoint 
ed grand master of St, James, 114, 
His avarice, 116, ota, Incenses Hea- 
ry 1V. ageinat Innbells, 128. His 
death, 134. Dissatintied with the set 
Hement of the queen's regency, 111 
209. Favors Ferdinand, 273, Mis ia 
ome, 434, note. 

Visigoths, orerrun Spain, 1. xxxii. Char- 
acter of their laws, xxrit. Spain taken 
from them, zzziii, Condition of slaves 
‘among them, xxzv. 


w. 


War of the Succession, 1. 139, 

Weights and nicasures, laws reepecting, 
mi. 466. 

West, belief of land in the, 1. 116, 

Wort Indies, discovery of the, 1. 161. 
‘Why 00 called, 167, Regulations of 
trade with, 168. Preperations for a 
seoond voynge to, 169, See Colomiss, 
Hispaniola, and indies, 

Western Caliphate, the, 275. 

Wool, in Spain, 1, 459. 








x. 


Ximenes, Cardinal, his famous Polyglot 
Biblo, 11. 901, nota, O01. Hie birth, 





348, note, 
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Google 


373, Visite Rome, 374. 
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at Blguensa, 376. Finters the Francie 
can order, 376. His severe penance, 
377. Hin ascetic life, 378. Mace 
guardian of Salzeda, 379. Introduced 
to the queen, and made her confessor, 
380. Elected provincial, 361. His 
attenpts at reform, 383, The see of 
Toledo offered to him, 386. He re- 
Juctantly accepts, 387. Anecdotes of, 
968, His austere life, 389. Reform 
in diocese, 3:10. Example of his se- 
verity, 391. Authorities on whom his 
life mainly rests, 308, note. His moral 
energy, 403. Goes to Granada, 400. 
His violent measures for converti 
the Moon, 410. Destroys Arabic 
books, 413, Besieged in his palace, 
417. His communications to the sove- 
reigns respecting the revolt of the 
Allbaycin, 420, na to court, 
421. General approbation of ‘his meas- 
tures, 424. His rebuke of Vianelli, 

173, note, Sustained hy the queen, 
187. Remoostraten with on the 
recklesencse of his 293, 
His influence, 258. His conduct upon 
the death of Philip, 159, 273, note. 
Honors conferred ; hia enthusiasm, 
297. His designs against Oran, 299. 
00. 
perseverance, 301. Sends an army to 





























‘Africa, 301, Addresses the troops, 
202. ‘Relinquishes the command to 
Navarm, 303. His entry into Oran, 


307. Opposition to him, by Navarro, 
308. His distrust of Ferdinand, 309. 
Gives counsel to Navarro, and returne 
to Spain, 310, Refuses public honors, 
S11. His return to Alcalé, 311. His 
general deportment, 311. ite the 
families of his diocese, 312, Busily oc- 
y at Alcala, | 
Bald to continue to watch over | 
Oran alter bis death, 315, note. His 

reception of Ferdinand at the univer. | 
sity of Acald, 316, Account of 
Polyglot Bible, 321 ; difficulties of the | 
‘task, 323; persona employed about it, 

‘383, note. His gratitude on its com- 

pletion, 3&4. His projected edition 

ef Aristotle, 224, note. Grand projects | 

















INDEX. 


of, 326, His bequest to the univer- 
sity of Alcalé, 327, ‘The administra 
ton of Castile left to, 385, 386. Meets 
opposition respecting the regen- 
67,404. Opposes the desire of Charles 
to be proclaimed hing, 405. Replies 
to the Castilian aristocracy, 407. Hie 
military ordinance, 407. His domes- 
tic policy, 408. His foreign policy 
408. Bends a commission to His. 
paniols, lo ameliorste the condition of 
the natives, 409, 477. Extends the 
Inquisition, 409. Assumes the sole 
power, 410. Intimidates the nobles, 
411, Burne Villafrate, 411. Pablie 
discontenta under, 412. His reception 
of Charlen, 414. Charles's ungrateful 
letter to, 415. His last illness, 415 His 
death, 416. Celebration of his ob 
sequies, 417. Vergara’s epitaph on. 
418, note, His character, 418. Hie 
‘Yeruatility of talent, 418. His bigotry, 
419, Hie despotic government, 419 
Hie moral principle, 420. His disio- 
terestednena, 421. His self-confidence 
42. Hin chastity, 422. His monas 
tio austerity, 423. Anecdote in rela- 
ton to his dress, 423. Quintanilla 
cited respecting. 4%, note. His econ: 
my of lime, 424. Description of his 
person, 425. Examination of his akall, 
425, note, Parallel between him and 
Richeliew, 496, 

















Zz 


Zagal. Bee Abdallah. 

Zahara, surprised by the Moors, 1. 317. 

Zamora, defection of, 1. 161. Ferdinane 
asses to, 156. King of Porugal a 
rives before, 157. Surrender 2f, 106. 

Zamora, Alfonso, employed in the coua- 
pilation of the Complutensian Poly- 
glot, 

Zegri, 

Zeli, Hamet, the defender of Ronda, ine 
trusted with the command of Gebak 
faro, 1.17. His remark afer his our 
render, 33. 
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Revol, Abrahen, a noble Moor, gen-| reproof of Abdallah for his weekness, 
erosity of, 1. 31. 1m. 98. 
oraya, tho suliana, jealous of tho sul- | Zuniga, Lopes de, employed in the com 
tan, Abul Hacen, 1.348 Her sucocss, | pilation of the Compluteasian Poly: 
349. Her embassy to Cordova for the | _ glot, 1.325, note. 
redomption of Abdallah, 3/9. Her | Zunta, Gerunimo, his life and writing, 
22. 





THE END. 
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